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PLAIN SPEECH ABOUT INDIA. 


“ Firmness and justice are the only policy for India; no vacillation, 


or you are gone. 


To attract intelligent notice 
for the affairs of India is perhaps 
beyond the wit of man to com- 
pass. We know that India is 
the brightest jewel of the 
Imperial Crown; we are dimly 
conscious that on its retention 
rests our position as a great 
Empire. But alike in Parlia- 
mentary debate and in social 
discourse it is a tedious theme. 
Year by year, to empty benches, 
sleek Under-Secretaries, with 
the infallibility of youth, emit 
streams of rhetorical platitudes; 
cry “Peace, Peace”; and in- 
cidentally administer parental 
counsel to Viceroys, Governors, 
Judges, and those in authority 
under our King. The retired 
Indian Member is a bore, to 
be shunned in the House and 
in the Lobby. In real life, 


with his stale old stories of 








They like to be governed ; and respect an iron hand, 
if it be but equal and just.”—Jamzs Wixson.! 


tigers and elephants and his 
tiresome shop, the Anglo- 
Indian is even more frankly 
contemned. Therefore, the 
affairs of India are left to 
the tender mercies of Ministers, 
without effective criticism or 
control. Probably no one man 
in the Empire can, if he so 
desires, exercise more despotic 
power than the Secretary of 
State for India. We do not 
expect to arouse the nation 
from this lassitude. But it 
shall not be said that no effort 
has been made to set forth the 
naked truth. So entirely mis- 
guided is public opinion that 
people who profess to think at 
all actually regard Lord Mor- 
ley’s administration of the India 
Office as eminently satisfactory 
and successful. The truth is 
that the history of the past few 
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years of Indian Government is 
an amazing record of ignorance, 
folly, and incapacity. 

Hight years ago, vanquished 
in the struggle forconstitutional 
principles, Lord Curzon laid 
down his office. Notwithstand- 
ing some faults of manner, some 
defects of character, he stands 
high in the ranks of Governors- 
General. He brought to India 
the finest ideal of duty, untir- 
ing industry, zeal for efficient 
administration, the statesman’s 
foresight and breadth of vision, 
a combination of qualities rarely 
equalled, perhaps never sur- 
passed. He roused apathetic 
officials and set before them his 
own high standard. But though 
he examined and reformed many 
branches of the administration, 
though he divided Bengal and 
the Punjab, he made and 
aspired to make no fundamen- 
tal changes in the essentials 
of Government. The District 
Officer, the corner-stone of the 
fabric of our rule, was en- 
couraged and supported. The 
Executive Council, consisting 
of tried and experienced officers, 
for whose appointment, how- 
ever, the Governor-General is 
not directly responsible, re- 
tained its constitutional place 
and had the determining voice 
in matters of importance. 
Though Lord Curzon had the 
weakness incident to active- 
minded men of meddling too 
much with details, this was an 
accident not of the essence of 
his system. Want of sympathy 
with the natives of the country 
has never been alleged against 
him by his bitterest enemies. 
But he recognised and upheld 
the principle that it is the 
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business of governors to govern. 
In his eyes, the mission of 
Britain in India was the main- 
tenance of peace and order, the 
dispensing of equal justice, the 
advancement of the moral and 
material progress of all races 
and classes. And in his work 
he associated Indians so far as 
they were qualified to take 
part. So it was that when 
Lord Minto came he found 
India at peace, prospering 
under the strong hand, sedition 
doubtless alive but not daring 
to raise its head. 

A few weeks later Mr Morley 
became Secretary of State for 
India, and at once began the 
work of destroying the fabric 
built up by so many years of 
toil, cemented by the blood of 
heroes, adorned by the civic 
virtues of the greatest line 
of administrators the world has 
known. What is the history 
of India in the past seven 
years up to the present day? 
It is a record of sedition boldly 
stalking in the streets and 
rampant in the Press, of out- 
rage and murder, of relaxation 
of the bonds of discipline, of 
spasmodic exercise of despotic 
powers which under firmer rule 
would have lain dormant. If 
these are the fruits of success- 
ful administration, Lord Mor- 
ley’s administration was in- 
deed successful. 

Lord Morley is an eminent 
man of letters, with char- 
acteristic defects induced by 
journalistic training, and 4 
stout party-man. As was 
bluntly. suggested when the 
worm turned in the House of 
Lords, he had learnt adminis- 
tration not in the school of 
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action but by sitting in a 
study reading and writing 
books. Curiously ignorant of 
the history and conditions of 
India, he, the doctrinaire in 
excelsis, arrogated to himself 
all knowledge and all power in 
the arbitrary manner peculiar 
to the Radical in office, Evolv- 
ing from his own consciousness 
an idea of India, he decreed 
the reform of its institutions, 
the subversal of the theory 
and practice of its government. 
For rule from Calcutta and 
Simla, by and with the advice 
of wise and experienced counsel- 
lors, was substituted governance 
from Whitehall without advice 
of any kind. The Government 
of India was degraded from its 
constitutional place of respon- 
sible director of the Empire, 
subject of course to the ulti- 
mate control of the Secretary 
of State and Parliament, to 
that of a mere agent of the 
Minister. For the first time 
we heard of the administratien 
of the Secretary of State, not 
of the Viceroy. Council was 
flouted and practically ignored. 
The time-honoured phrase, 
“the Governor-General in 
Council,” became obsolete. In 
all public pronouncements re- 
ference was made to the views 
of the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy. For all its use, 
the Council might have ceased 
to be. 

But the main object of 
Radical contempt and abhor- 
rence was the Civil Service of 
India. This great and re- 
nowned Service, which has 
earned the considered appre- 
ciation not only of Viceroys 
and Ministers, but also of other 
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qualified observers and critics 
of all nations, seems to have 
been specially obnoxious to Lord 
Morley, who had the advan- 
tage of never having seen it at 
work, Most Civil Servants 
are occupied in the direct 
administration of Indian dis- 
tricts, earning a modest com- 
petence, gaining no special 
distinction, seeking no public 
praise, Their days are dedi- 
cated to the cause of the voice- 
less millions, In quiet times 
they labour steadily for the 
good of their people. In times 
of plague and famine they and 
equally devoted members of 
sister Services lay down their 
lives for those in their charge. 
These are the men who have 
at heart the prosperity and 
progress of the peasant and 
artisan, for whom the Indian 
demagogue cares as much as 
fer a colony of ants. Ignorant 
writers draw invidious com- 
parisons between civilians in 
the Company’s time and those 
selected by competition. As a 
matter of fact, on the average, 
certainly up to quite recent 
years, civilians were much the 
same under both systems. It 
is an insult to Haileybury to 
suggest that her sens were 
wanting in learning or intel- 
ligence. It is an insult to 
civilians since 1856 to suppose 
that they have been only aca- 
demically distinguished. The 
mere book-worm seldom wishes 
to come to India. He stays at 
heme and becomes a college 
don or a clerk, perhaps even a 
journalist and a Minister. The 
youth who responds to the call 
of the East is attracted by the 
prospect of a life of incident 
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and adventure, by the vision of 
slaying tiger and rhinoceros. 
True, it is recorded of one 
young competitioner that he 
reproved his Collector with the 
weighty words, “I did not 
come to India to see wild 
duck.” But he was an excep- 
tion, and came to an untimely 
end. Many competitioners are 
drawn to India by family asso- 
ciations. Year after year the 
old names crop up — Bayleys, 
Colvins, Lowises, Durands. 
Moreover, let those who de- 
spise pre-eminence in exam- 
inations as a test of capacity 
for government take heart. Of 
late those foremost in the aca- 
demic race shy at the thought 
of exile and prefer an office 
stool in London, choosing 
rather to sign dog- licences 
than to rule men. Soon the 


reproach of book-learning will 
no longer afflict the Service. 


But, however selected, the Civil 
Service has maintained its 
high traditions and shown 
itself worthy of its trust. To 
imagine that our officers have 
become mere clerks and report- 
writers, without sympathy 
with or knowledge of the 
people, is simply to display 
entire ignorance of the con- 
ditions of district life. Those 
who know with what silent 
courage and constancy all 
officers have gone on doing 
their duty in places rife with 
sedition, need no further evi- 
dence that the present mem- 
bers of the Service are worthy 
successors of their fathers. 

It is this Service that Lord 
Morley seems to have conceived 
it his mission to depress. 
Hardly could he mention it 
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or its members without a 
sneer. To deprive it of posts 
to which it had a traditional 
right was an obvious device 
steadily put into practice. 
When provinces were to be re- 
arranged, the retrograde step 
was taken of giving Bengal a 
Governor in Council, so that 
the office might be filled—to use 
the words of the Government 
of India—by men of mediocre 
ability from home rather than 
administrators trained in India. 
Yet one would suppose that 
local knowledge and experi- 
ence might be suitable quali- 
fications for the head of a 
province. Not, of course, if 
you are going to rule in ac- 
cordance with Western ideas, 
the deadly sin of the new 
system. Small wonder if there 
are signs that the Service is 
ceasing to be attractive to the 
best men. 

The blatant Bengali, the 
truculent Mahratta, the frothy 
demagogue of Bombay, ail 
hailed the advent of a Radical 
Minister, aud recognised that 
their opportunity had come. 
Very soon the unchecked 
licence of the Press was 
followed by the inevitable re- 
sult, murders and outrages. 
Half-hearted attempts were 
made to suppress sedition and 
its incitements; not that free 
speech and free action were 
disapproved on principle, but 
because, as has been well said, 
“no Ministry could maintain 
itself which was proved guilty 
of culpable negligence in meas- 
ures for” the defence of India. 
A shattering catastrophe there 
would have roused the three 
Kingdoms from slumber and 
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shaken the Government to its 
base. Hence, plausible meas- 
ures of repression, Press Acts, 
Public Meetings Acts, deporta- 
tions, quite inconsistent with 
Radical doctrine, but unhappily 
necessitated by fear of some 
overwhelming cataclysm which 
even the people of Britain could 
not meet unmoved, In every 
case these salutary measures 
were weakened by reservations 
and safeguards which made 
them only half effective. 
Partly in conformity with 
Radical prepossessions, partly 
under pressure of agitation, 
sedition, and violence, the poliey 
of conciliation was steadily 
pursued. It should never be 
forgotten that the seditious 
movement is not in any sense 
popular. It is the ebullition 
of the froth and scum. Here 
is no silent upheaval of an 
oppressed people groaning un- 
der a tyrannical sway. The 
noisy demagogues who declaim 
against British rule, who de- 
clare their desire to free their 
country from the yoke of the 
conqueror, who have patented 
the palpable invention of an 
Indian nation struggling for 
freedom, represent none but 
themselves and a comparatively 
scanty body of half-educated 
followers. These people have 
no sympathy with the masses 
of their countrymen, peacefully 
pursuing their lawful callings 
under the benign protection 
of the despised District Officer. 
The actual number of mal- 
contents is infinitesimal eom- 
pared with the silent millions 
who are more than satisfied 
with our rule. Why should 
they not be satisfied? They 
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enjoy a larger measure of 
peace and security, more equal 
justice, more amenities of life 
than at any previous period of 
their history. What the dema- 
gogues desire is place and 
power for themselves, not any 
alleviation of the lot of the 
common herd. It was to 
appease these leaders of opinion 
that measures of reform were 
thrust upon an _ astonished 
Empire. The policy announced 
was @ policy of conciliation. 
The men to be conciliated 
were sedition- mongers and 
anarchists. 

With a flourish of trumpets 
reforms of Council were in- 
troduced. What was the real 
effect of this much - vaunted 
eirenicon? If Lord Morley 
voiced their intention, it was 
not the design of Government 
to establish any semblance of 
a Parliamentary system. Cer- 
tainly the reforms went a very 


little way towards that end. 


Legislative Councils were en- 
larged and in most provinces 
placed on some sort of elective 
basis. In the Imperial Council 
a rabble of elected members 
was admitted, but provision 
was made for a bare majority 
of officials. To secure this 
majority it was necessary to 
appoint every officer of stand- 
ing connected with the Central 
Government to be a member of 
the Legislative Council. These 
unhappy men have to sit for 
hours listening to the pente- 
costal eloquence of elected 
members when they should be 
at work in their offices or seek- 
ing knowledge in the provinces. 
Even the Commander-in-Chief, 
in the intervals of dealing with 
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the Military Member’s files, 
sits in Council and has no 
chance of keeping in touch with 
the Army. The strain of this 
additional labour must be 
excessive. It is imposed solely 
to prevent a resolution being 
carried against Government by 
the elective vote. Not that 
such a resolution would have 
any effect. Government can 
treat it with as much or as 
little respect as they think fit. 
Legislative Councils, Imperial 
er Provincial, have no real 
power. They have no control 
over the Executive. They can 
debate, ask questions, and pass 
resolutions. Subject to rigid 
restrictions, they are allowed 
even to discuss the sacred 
Budget. But no Provincial 
Council ean impose, modify, 
or repeal any tax, or make any 
material change in financial 


policy or in the details of finan- 


cial administration. The Im- 
perial Council could do all these 
things but for the jealously 
preserved official majority. All 
Councils can legislate. But no 
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Bill unsupported by Govern- 
ment has any chance of being 
enacted. Even if a Provincial 
Council should pass a measure 
disapproved by Government, 
the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor has the absolute 
power of veto without reference 
to any other authority. Coun- 
cil reforms have merely resulted 
in serious obstruction to the 
regular routine of administra- 
tion. They have allowed a 
vent for streams of turgid 
rhetoric, aptly likened by a 
lamented Home Member to 
the preaching of wild curates. 
Doubtless it was intended that 
the licence of unlimited speech 
would provide a safety - valve 
for the innocuous emission of 
dangerous steam. How far 
this expectation has been 
fulfilled let the tale of dacoity, 
violence, and murder of the 
past few years declare, let the 
Viceroy’s recent visit to Cal- 
cutta illustrate? Again, to 
speak of Councils as repre- 
sentative is an outrage on 
common-sense. The people are 





1 At the opening of the winter session of the Bengal Legislative Council Lord 


Carmichael made a signiticant speech in reference to attempts to defeat the 
Government. A short time ago his Excellency expressed the hope that he 
would have a “live Council,” and his words were apparently taken to mean that 
it was the duty of the Opposition to endeavour to get the better of the Govern- 
ment by snap divisions. Lord Carmichael has now pointed out that a regular 
Opposition such as that in the House of Commons is impossible'in an Indian 
Legislative Assembly, where the Executive cannot be displaced and where a 
defeat of the Government does not necessarily lead to any result.—‘ The Times,’ 
December 26, 1913. 

2 The nature of the police precautions which were taken during the visit of 
Lord Hardinge is the subject of general discussion. No functions were held 
in the city itself, and even the University Convocation was held at Government 
House. No crowds were permitted to congregate in the streets on the route 
followed by the Viceregal processions, and the thoroughfares were heavily 
guarded by police and soldiers. The Viceregal train left Howrah Station, from 
which all but officials were excluded, and the railway was guarded for a hun- 
dred miles by police standing four feet apart and bearing torches. The general 
public did not have a glimpse of Lord Hardinge.—‘ The Times,’ December 29, 
1913. 
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no better represented than of 
yore; except those who would 
have seats under a system of 
nomination, the elected mem- 
bers represent only the least 
worthy classes of the com- 
munity. Partly the fruit of 
political theories bearing no 
relation to local conditions, 
partly a concession to sedi- 
tious propaganda, condemned 
on both these grounds, the 
crowning disgrace of these 
Reforms is that they are a 
mere sham, that they confer 
no benefit on any one. 

The way to give Indians 
real power is to appoint them 
to high office, such as the 
Memberships of Executive 
Councils. This plan also has 
been adopted; its extension 
will have far-reaching effect. 
We are entirely in sympathy 
with the desire of Indians to 
take a part in the Adminis- 
tration; but we insist on the 
essential condition that those 
appointed to responsible posts 
should be fully qualified by 
loyalty, character, and ability. 
We are willing to stand by 
the Queen’s Proclamation. If 
the Government of India or 
the Secretary of State can 
honestly say, “This Native 
gentleman is the best man 
of any race we can find to 
be a Member of Council 
or Lieutenant - Governor,” we 
should regard the selection as 
justified. Notoriously, this is 
not the case. Appointments 
to Executive Councils, Imperial 
and Provincial, have been made 
solely for the sake of provid- 
ing seats for Natives. It oan- 


not be suggested that either 
of the 


worthy gentlemen, 
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drawn from his happy home 
by the persistent supplication 
of Government to occupy the 
seat of Macaulay, Mayne, and 
Stephen, was better qualified 
for the post than many British 
lawyers. The same is true of 
the appointment of obscure 
Native gentlemen to _ the 
Council of India. To adapt 
the hackneyed jest, there is 
no nonsense about merit in 
these jobs. So is the Queen’s 
Proclamation set at naught; 
respect is paid to class and 
colour; a differentiation is 
made against race, the race of 
India’s rulers and benefactors. 

People prate of Indian 
national sentiment. In vain, 
with passionate emphasis, we 
repeat that there is not, and 
cannot be, an Indian nation. 
As well speak of a European 
nation. Rajputs, Sikhs, Tamils, 
Mahrattas, Bengalis, Burmans, 
would be an odd conglomerate 
as a nation. The encourage- 
ment of this futile idea, the 
respect paid to the so-called 
Indian National Congress, is 
a@ dangerous source of mis- 
chief. If the British, Empire 
ceased to exist, no Indian 
nation would take its place. 
Anarchy, confusion, and blood- 
shed would ensue; nor would 
demagogues be in the ascend- 
ant. That would be the only 
consolation. But, alas for 
the peasant, the trader, and 
the artisan ! 

Finally, the present Govern- 
ment, not as has been ridicu- 
lously suggested the Civil 


Service, has succeded in alien- 
ating the Mahomedan com- 
munity. Till recently, while 
openly 


some Hindus were 
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hostile, Mahomedans of all 
classes stood firm and loyal. 
What was their reward? 
The shameful breach of trust 
involved in the reversal of the 
partition of Bengal; conces- 
sion to seditious agitation, 
while loyalty was accepted as 
a matter of course; the final 
insult of the offer, as a solatium, 
of the establishment of the 
capital at Delhi. It was 
reserved for Lord Hardinge 
to finish the work by showing 
plainly that he was ready to 
yield to violence and let law- 
breakers go unpunished. 

Is there a remedy for these 
things, or has the mischief 
become so great as to be irre- 
parable? It is difficult to say. 
We can at least try. Obviously 
the first step is to send as 
Viceroy a strong man who 
will not truckle to sedition, 
or consent to be a mere tool 
in the hands of the Secretary 
of State. We trust that Lord 
Kitchener may be spared from 
his great work in Egypt and 
be sent to infuse vigour into 
the administration of India. 


Abolish the farce of sham 


representative institutions. Let 
loyalty and character be once 
more the tests of qualification 
for office. Restore the reign 
of firmness and justice. Rule 
with the strong and righteous 
hand. Suppress the licence 
of inflammatory speech and 
writing, and punish treason 
as the worst of crimes, not as 
an amiable if regrettable weak- 
ness, If possible, evolve a 
scheme of real education for 
the building up of character, 
not for the attainment of a 
smattering of learning without 
regard to morals or manners. 
Re-establish the position of the 
District Officer, and let him 
govern on lines suitable to the 
Kast, not by persuasion and 
conciliation of the lawyer and 
schoolmaster, but by strength 
and wisdom and paternal care. 
So long as we try to graft 
Western institutions on the 
East, we must fail. The only 
chance is administration in 
accordance with the genius of 
the peoples of the several 
provinces, seasoned with the 
salt of British justice, faith, 
and valour. 














SAN CRISTOFORO AND MARIA ASSUNTA. 
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Or the many unsympathetic 
personages that are encountered 
by the student of ecclesiastical 
history during the course of 
his researches, not the least 
offensive are the hard fathers 
of dogma who were wont to 
inhabit stinking caves, mud 
huts, and vacant sepulchres, 
and to devote their leisure 
entirely to working out their 
own salvation in an insanitary 
gloom. In pleasant contrast 
to these depressing troglodytes, 
each glowering in the darkness 
like a peevish dog over his own 
particular bone of private salva- 
tion, shine the names of those 
saints and good men who, for 
all their pre-eminent merit, did 
not despise the homely tasks of 
everyday existence, but trans- 
figured into deathless examples 
the most ordinary affairs, such 
as the slaying of dragons and 
the taming of savage hearts 
in bears and in wolves by 
means of their own excellent 
virtue. Nor are those worthy 
men a whit less admirable who 
(whether from their physical 
disability or from a wise pro- 


pensity on the part of the - 


monsters to shun conflicts in 
which they invariably suffered 
decapitation) were unable to 
wage war against gryphons 
and horned serpents, yet did not 
disdain the sweet and humble 
services of life, and performed 
the meanest labours with a 
cheerful heart ; teaching kind- 
ness and tolerance, helping the 
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needy, living in the open air, 
and forgetting all about Arians 
and Pelagians and the flames 
that ravened forthedamned. It 
was in such a spirit, one likes 
to think, that Sant’ Antonio 
Abate kept a fatherly eye on 
all poor beasts of burden, being 
especially the patron of mules ; 
it was in such a spirit that 
San Juan of Tarragona watched 
over the morals of young per- 
sons engaged in the vinegar 
trade, and San Filippo Neri 
founded his immortal insti- 
tution, the Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon ; it was in this spirit, 
finally, that San Cristoforo 
turned himself into a human 
ferry-boat and, many centuries 
afterwards, gave a sign unto 
the faithful, vindicated the 
innocent, and punished the 
guilty in the most practical 
possiblemanner. His beautiful 
legend is known to every one, 
but the later prodigy that he 
wrought may possibly have 
escaped the reader’s attention, 
since it does not, as yet, appear | 
in official biographies of the 
holy man. 

It happened in Italy, at a 
small city called Acquacas- 
eiante. You willsearch Baede- 
ker, by the way, in vain for 
Acquacasciante, though it was 
once a walled stronghold of 
some importance; it lies far 
away from the track of the 
tourist, in the beautiful country 
south of Ancona, within sight 
of the Monte Conero. I my- 
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self, who brag freely concerning 
my knowledge of Italy, dis- 
covered it by accident: I was 
travelling in the slowest train 
ever devised by the naughtiness 
of railway companies, when, at 
& wayside station, a telegram 
was handed to the engine- 
driver. He read it, and with- 
out a word, descended from the 
antique machine that he had 
urged, and vanished utterly 
from our midst. On inquiring 
the reason of this unusual 
action, I was told that he had 
received information of a strike 
which he felt himself bound to 
join. No one in the station 
knew how to drive an engine, 
so I, too, descended from the 
train, and perceiving a pic- 
turesque little town on the 
slopes of a hill about a mile 
away, shouldered my ruik-sack 
and set out for it. It was 
hoped, though hardly expected, 
that an expert on engines would 
arrive in three or four hours; 
but I decided that, if I could 
find a passable inn, I would 
stay the night at Acquacas- 
ciante, for I had begun to 
regard the train as the most 
offensive of my natural enemies. 

I was amply rewarded for 
my enterprise ; Acquacasciante 
proved to be a very pleasant 
little city. Its walls were 
apparently of immense anti- 
quity; their base, I imagine, 
was Etruscan. The Palazzo 
Comunale and the Cathedral 
were thirteenth-century build- 
ings with their exteriors agree- 
ably unrestored. But, alas! 
although these edifices dated 
from so interesting an epoch, 
the only house of entertain- 
ment which a somewhat wild 





imagination might have digni- 
fied with the name of an inn 
was an absolutely conservative 
relic of some remote age when 
civilisation was not, and men 
lived like vermin in the rocks. I 
withdrew from it, shuddering, 
and made for the Cathedral, 
feeling, as I crossed the piazza, 
the scornful stare of the pad- 
rona, a lady of aggressively 
masculine aspect with a black 
moustache, burning a_ hole 
through my ruik-sack to my 
shoulder-blades. 

The interior of the Cathedral, 
except that it afforded sanctu- 
ary from the hirsute female, 
was disappointing; it was 
whitewashed and bare except 
for its tawdry altars, which 
were decorated with a great 
number of cherubim belonging 
to what might be called the 
pneumatic period of fleshly art. 
There were a few pictures in 
the same style over the altars, 
but one, which hung from a 
column in the nave, made 
amends for them all—an ad- 
mirably realised and painted 
scene of the great event in 
St Christopher’s life. It was 
a small panel, about two feet 
by eighteen inches in size, and 
it was somewhat dark, but a 
brief inspection convinced me 
that it was the work, if not of 
one of the greatest masters, at 
any rate of an original and 
powerful artist. In many re- 
spects it reminded me strongly 
of the highly realistic method 
of Antonio Pollaiuolo. The 
firmly planted figure of Chris- 
topher, a robust and muscular 
old man, expressed wonderfully 
his twofold effort to sustain 
the superhuman burden on his 
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shoulders and to find secure 
foothold in the swirling yellow 
waters; perfectly balanced, he 
was leaning slightly forward 
and testing the bed of the 
stream with a huge, knotted 
staff. He was of gigantic 
stature, and his bearded face 
had a peculiarly attractive ex- 
pression of passionate energy. 

I noticed that the lower part 
of the column to which the 
picture had been fixed was 
covered with a multitude of 
votive inscriptions, ranging 
from an erdinary black-edged 
visiting-card, with a San Cristo- 
foro B™ mille grazie written on 
it in a large round hand, to 
ugly tinsel hearts and crowns 
with the initials of the donor 
inscribed on a scroll below 
them. Evidently San Cristo- 
foro was @ person of importance 
in Acquacasciante. I tried 
to obtain some information 
about the picture from an 
aged and decrepit crone who 
was pretending to wash the 
choir stalls, but her teeth had 
gone the way of all teeth, and 
I could not understand any- 
thing that she mumbled, be- 
yond the fact that San Cristo- 
foro was a gran santo and had 
wrought miracles. As an art 
critic she was a failure, but 
she was no fool; I presented 
her with a lita, and had the 
felicity, as I departed, of hear- 
ing her test its quality on the 
altar steps. 

On my return to the station 
I found that there was no 
prospect of the train starting 
for two hours. My few fellow- 
passengers had vanished, and 
the only living things in the 
place were the stationmaster, 
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a gnarled and antique porter, 
and half a dozen dusty hens, 
The stationmaster, a corpulent 
and cheerful person, seemed 
hugely amused by the engine- 
driver’s escapade, but condoled 
politely with me on my position, 
and inquired if I had enjoyed 
my visit to the little city. I 
discovered that he was a native 
of Acquacasciante, and very 
proud of his birthplace, though 
he lamented that, socially 
speaking, it lacked excitement. 
The only occasion on which it 
became festive, he added, was 
during the week of the great 
pilgrimage. 

I revealed my ignorance. of 
this important event, and he 
favoured me with a graphic 
description of the vast army 
of pilgrims which invaded 
Acquacasciante once a year; 
of their festivities, their quaint 
customs, their glorious squab- 
bles and dramatic reconcilia- 
tions, The town authorities, 
apparently, were hard put to 
it to find them lodging; the 
inn kept by the lady with the 
moustache was filled by them 
(I heard this with feelings of 
pity and horror) from cellar to 
attic ; they dwelt in the stables 
with the cows, and on the roofs 
with the cats. The Cathedral, 
with all its lamps and candles 
blazing, was open all night 
long, and many of the poorest 
pilgrims actually lived in it 
for the holy week. The great 
majority of these votaries con- 
sisted of contadini from the 
surrounding districts, and they, 
said the stationmaster, behaved 
noisily but excellently; it was 
only the strangers from farther 
south who were maleducati, 
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and occasionally alleviated the 
monotony of religious exer- 
cises by practical demonstra- 
tions of their skill with the 
knife. Altogether, a gay time 
for peaceful Acquacasciante. 
He advised me strongly to 
visit the city during the cele- 
brations ; the procession of the 
Holy Picture was alone well 
worth seeing, with all the 
contadini in their different 
costumes, and the children of 
the city carrying garlands of 
flowers. 

I remembered then the vo- 
tive offerings in the Cathedral. 
“The Holy Picture?” I said. 
““Which picture is that?” 

The stationmaster looked 
surprised and almost hurt. 
“Did you not see it, signore?” 
he asked. “The picture of 
the saint which hangs on the 
column in the Cathedral?” 

“Ah! San Cristoforo?” I 
said. 

He nodded vehemently. 
“Without doubt,” he an- 
swered. “It is for him that 
they make the pilgrimage. 
They are always hoping that 
he will come out again, but 
as yet he has not done so.” 

“Come out again?” I echoed. 
The stationmaster looked at me 
with pity. 

“Is it possible, signore,” 
he demanded, “that you have 
not heard of the miracle of 
Acquacasciante ?” 

“Not a word,” said I, feel- 
ing grossly ignorant. 

He contemplated me for a 
moment, then glanced round 
the station. It was empty; 
even the antique facchino had 
disappeared. He looked at his 
watch. 


“There is more than an 
hour,” he said. “If it will 
not weary you, signore, I will 
tell you the story. I was in 
the city when the miracle 
happened, and know all the 
facts. Indeed, who but I 
should know them so thor- 
oughly? Signore, Maria As- 
sunta is now my wife.” 

“And whe in the world is 
Maria Assunta?” I demanded, 
bewildered. This time the 
stationmaster seemed really 
hurt, but he recovered after 
& moment, 

“Ah! I forgot that you know 
nothing,” he said nobly. Then 
he waved his hand towards a 
door which was labelled Capo 
Stazione, “If you will be so 
kind as to come in here,” he 
added, “you shall hear all— 
all.” 

That was how I learnt about 
San Cristoforo—his remark- 
able reappearance and con- 
founding of the wicked. If 
only, instead of my cold prose, 
I could give it you in the words 
of the stationmaster, and con- 
vey some hint of his gestures, 
his mimicry, the varying in- 
tonations of his fat, jolly voice, 
his manner of rolling his black 
eyes! But even if this were 
possible his speech would lose 
all charm in translation, and 
it is better for me to tell you 
the story as I remember it. I 
forgot to say that the station- 
master held that the picture 
was painted not by Pollaiuolo, 
but by some angel whose name 
I cannot recall. 


Maria Assunta was twelve 
years old, tall and straight 
and as brown as a ripe fil- 
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bert. She lived with and 
drudged for her uncle by 
marriage, Aurelio Zappi, who 
had a base and greedy soul, 
and her Aunt Giannina, a 
woman conspicuously wanting 
in personal charm. Slappings, 
strappings, and curses were 
the portion of Maria Assunta ; 
Aunt Giannina had a theory 
that to send her supperless 
to bed was an excellent tonic 
for her digestion; and Uncle 
Aurelio, when he returned from 
talking politics at the Croce 
Bianca, would playfully use 
her as a target for all the 
pots and pans in the kitchen. 
Fortunately his eye—to em- 
ploy the language of athletics 
—was slow, and Maria As- 
sunta soon became an adept 
in the arts of dodging, running, 
and taking cover. 

Shortly before the time when 
this history begins Uncle Au- 
relio had been appointed pro- 
sacristan to the Cathedral— 
the real sacristan, to whom 
he had long been understudy, 
having retired to his bed with 
a permanent rheumatism. Au- 
relio was a profound believer 
in the modern creed that every 
woman should be educated to 
work, and consequently Maria 
Assunta led an energetic life 
of step- washing, altar -scrub- 
bing, saint-and-cherub-dusting, 
and gained an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the interior 
of the old church; Aurelio, 
meanwhile, talked on religious 
subjects with the official char- 
woman, to the great disgust of 
Aunt Giannina. 

Maria Assunta, on the 
whole, was fairly miserable, 
though there were great and 
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consoling days when _ she 
played truant and ran bare- 
foot along the hot, dusty 
roads, or lay on the sun- 
dried slope of the hillside and 
tried to tame grasshoppers. 
Such excursions brought in 
their revenges, but Maria As- 
sunta’s slender body had be- 
come remarkably hardened to 
straps and sticks, and when 
she laid her aching limbs to 
rest she invariably decided 
that the crime was more than 
worth the chastisement, and 
that she would escape again 
on the first opportunity. 
Evasion, however, was diffi- 
cult; often, when she seemed 
to have given Aurelio the slip, 
a heavy hand would descend 
on her shoulder, squeeze it 
like a vice, and shake her till 
her teeth made a noise like 
the castanets rattled by little 
boys in the streets. At first, 
after this happened, Maria 
Assunta had wept loudly and 
invoked the aid of Heaven and 
the neighbours; but latterly 
she would endure the on- 
slaught in sullen silence, and 
then bite Uncle Aurelio’s 
fingers with her strong little 
teeth. Uncle Aurelio would 
subsequently beat her; but on 
two occasions she made him 
howl and dance with pain, 
which caused her extreme de- 
light. She realised dimly that 
her existence, contrasted with 
the lives of other children 
whom she met in the streets, 
was not an ideal one, and 
twice, when Aunt Giannina 
had been more than usually 
deficient in personal charm, 
she had attempted to run 
away for good and all. On 
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the first occasion she had 
walked until she was over- 
come with hunger and fatigue, 
and had been brought back 
by a well-meaning contadino 
in a painted cart; on the 
second, she had met an old 
man in a lonely place who 
had at first seemed kind, but 
afterwards had kissed her and 
fondled her and frightened her 
out of her wits. She ran all 
the way home, and, for once 
in her life, found genuine 
pleasure in beholding Aunt 
Giannina again. Such ad- 
ventures produced in her a grim 
distrust of the world in gen- 
eral, and of old men in par- 
ticular. Children of her own 
age she avoided: the little 
girls were apt to laugh at 
her bare legs, and the little 
boys threw stones at the home- 
less cats which she befriended ; 
grown-up people, even if they 
seemed kind, she regarded as 
possible Uncle Aurelios and 
Aunt Gianninas. Her affec- 
tion for cats, however, went 
to practical lengths; she man- 
aged, in some strange way, 
more or less to maintain a 
small colony of them in a 
disused yard at the back of 
the Cathedral, whence they 
nightly sang the Bishop to 
sleep. They were ungovern- 
able beasts, savage and quick 
to scratch; but she preferred 
their society to that of her 
own species. When one of 
them died she wept, and 
afterwards religiously exposed 
the corpse in the Bishop’s 
garden, where it lay in state 
until the gardener found it. 
It chanced that one day she 
was ordered by Aurelio to 


clean some brass candlesticks 
in the lumber-room adjoining 
the sacristy, whilst that emin- 
ent politician went (for with- 
out discussion the intellectual 
life is but a barren affair) to 
hold great argument at the 
Croce Bianca. The day was 
hot, Maria Assunta was weary, 
and when Aurelio returned he 
found the candlesticks still 
tarnished and Maria Assunta 
fast asleep with her chin 
buried in her bosom. The 
virtuous soul of Aurelio waxed 
hot within him when he be- 
held this disgusting spectacle ; 
he aroused the sleeper with a 
hearty box on the ear,—which 
made her imagine for a mo- 
ment that the entire Cathedral 
had fallen,—gave a vivid ac- 
count of all the devils who 
were waiting to torture idle 
little girls for all eternity, and 
then locked her in the lumber- 
room and departed majestic- 
ally. Maria Assunta, I regret 
to say, kicked and beat the 
door, and uttered a large 
quantity of evil words which 
she had learnt from Aunt 
Giannina ; but finding that he 
did not return, she instantly 
beeame tranquil, knocked the 
candlesticks one by one to the 
floor with neatly directed 
blows from her strong little 
fists, and began to explore the 
room for a means of escape. 
It was a dusty, vault-like 
chamber, festooned with cob- 
webs, and dimly lit by one 
high grimy window. She was 
able to see, however, as she 
went round the walls, that 
they were hung with pictures, 
which were for the most part 
frameless and black with age. 
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Her trained eye—for she had 
so often been @ prisoner—soon 
told her that there was no 
possible means of escape, and 
after a short time she began 
to wile away her captivity 
with the contemplation of 
these works of art. 

Formerly she had scarcely 
glanced at the altar-pieces in 
the Cathedral,—they all had 
the same subject, and seemed 
exactly to resemble one an- 
other; but the pictures in the 
lumber-room were much more 
interesting ; there was one 
which depicted an energetic 
and cheerful crowd of black 
demons with scarlet eyes and 
teeth, all engaged in thrusting 
an old gentleman, whose face 
bore a pleasing resemblance to 
that of Uncle Aurelio, into a 
pair of huge gaping jaws; 
another showed a_ kneeling 
saint in the act of neatly 
catching his own head, which 
had just been cut off by a 
handsome executioner who 
wore too few clothes; yet 
another—a delightful concep- 
tion,—represented a concourse 
of purple elephants, green 
giraffes, blue baboons, smiling 
tigers, nervous rabbits, and 
bright-hued birds stalking, 
with a deliciously self-import- 
ant air, into the celebrated 
Ark of Noah. Maria Assunta 
was fascinated by this picture, 
and gazed at it for a long 
while. Noah, she decided, 
looked worried and cross; one 
felt that, if he had dared, he 
would have taken a stick and 
chased all the animals away, 
for it was obviously quite im- 
possible to fit more than a 
dozen of them into the ark; 


Signora Noah, however, was 
smiling politely at them from 
one of the windows, and seemed 
a much pleasanter kind of per- 
son than Aunt Giannina, for 
instance, | 

But in spite of the varied 
hues of the birds and animals, 
it was not this picture but the 
next, which really stole away 
Maria Assunta’s heart. It 
was labelled San Cristoforo, 
and represented an old man 
with very strong bare legs 
and a big staff in the act of 
carrying a small child across 
an angry river; the child clung 
very tightly to the neck of the 
old man, who was proceeding 
warily and with difficulty. 
Maria Assunta knew nothing 
of the legend which the pic- 
ture illustrated; to her it was 
merely an actual scene from 
everyday life, but for some 
obscure reason it delighted 
her: perhaps she had seen, 
and unconsciously envied, the 
child’s expression of tranquil 
trust in his bearer when 
mothers carrying their babies 
had passed her in the street ; 
perhaps it was the charm of 
the episode that touched her, 
the idea that a large old man 
with a beard should trouble to 
carry a little boy across those 
uncomfortable waters. Prob- 
ably, however, it was the face 
of San Cristoforo which at- 
tracted her, even in the first 
moment when she saw it; he 
was so completely different 
from the horrible old men 
whom she had known; from 
Uncle Aurelio and the satyr 
who had kissed her. He 
seemed so strong, yet so kind; 
he would not beat the little 
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boy, even if the little boy 
pulled his beard and hurt him, 
as seemed probable. He looked, 
too, as if he would understand 
little girls as well as little boys, 
and would be sorry for them 
when all their bones ached and 
their feet felt like lead. Alto- 
gether, Maria Assunta decided, 
he was a person whom it would 
be a real pleasure to meet. 

She looked at the rest of 
the pictures, but found that 
they were quite uninteresting, 
and very soon she returned to 
contemplate the old man. He 
was very nearly alive, she 
thought; when she moved 
from one side of the picture 
to the other his eyes seemed 
to follow her, whereas Signora 
Noah, his only possible rival 
in Maria Assunta’s heart, 
smiled steadily at the green 
giraffes. Like many other 
lonely children, she had ac- 
quired the habit of talking to 
dumb or inanimate things: 
when her cats misbehaved she 
would treat them to a highly 
moral lecture containing a 
large amount of bad language, 
in the best manner of Aunt 
Giannina, and when she washed 
the saints and cherubim in the 
Cathedral she would tell them 
the gossip of the town exactly 
as it was retailed by the same 
high authority; but she had 
always felt that cats and 
cherubim were equally indiffer- 
ent te her eloquence; the cats 
would leave the lecture-room 
in a marked manner when her 
discourse had scarcely begun, 
and the cherubs would stare 
at her vacantly with their 
stupid goggle eyes. When she 
began to talk to San Cristo- 
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foro, however, affairs were 
different; he really seemed 
interested in what she was 
saying, though he did not 
answer when she asked him 
why he was carrying the little 
boy across the river, but looked 
at her steadily with his watch- 
ful, friendly eyes. She liked 
him more and more, and paid, 
I regret to say, no sort of 
attention to the little boy, 
beyond noticing that he re- 
sembled young Marco Evan. 
gelista, the chorister, but was 
much cleaner, and probably 
less fond of throwing stones 
at cats. She talked to the 
old man for a long time, and 
found that his face grew more 
and more sympathetic. She 
thought, even, that he frowned 
when she told him about Uncle 
Aurelio’s strap, and there was 
absolutely no doubt that his 
eyes twinkled when he heard 
how Aunt Giannina, after 
having poured forth a savage 
torrent of invective for ten 
minutes, stepped back and sat 
down with great violence in a 
large washing-tub that was 
full of very warm water. He 
looked gratified, too, when she 
collected the scattered candle- 
sticks and began to clean them, 
still talking to him; so that, 
for the first time in her life, 
she had an almost bewildering 
sensation of doing work that 
gave pleasure to some one. 
By the time that Uncle Aurelio 
returned she felt that she had 
made a friend for life, and it 
was with great reluctance that 
she left the old man alone 
amongst the cobwebs. Of 
course she said nothing about 
the picture to Aurelio. 
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Throughout that summer she 
went every day to talk with 
San Cristoforo. The door of 
the lumber-room was always 
unlocked, and as soon as she 
had finished her work, which 
she performed with a surpris- 
ing vigour, she would slip 
through the sacristy and sit 
on a tall rickety stool in front 
of the picture, Though San 
Cristoforo’s lips never moved 
and no sound issued from them, 
she knew perfectly well all 
that he was saying; she heard 
him with the ear of her mind. 
He was sorry when she was 
beaten, and he took a great 
interest in cats. He didn’t 
feel cold from standing in the 
water for so long, and he 
didn’t think that people with 
shoes and stockings were so 
very much more important 
than people who went bare- 
foot. He thought it rather a 
pity that she flew into such 
terrific rages, but certainly 
Aunt Giannina was enough to 
ruin the temper of an archangel, 
Trying to tame grasshoppers, 
he imagined, must be fun. No, 
he didn’t suffer from chil- 
blains. Their conversations, it 
will be seen, were slightly 
formal in the early days of 
the friendship, but as soon as 
their first shyness had passed 
away they became wonderfully 
intimate, discussed every sub- 
ject under the sun, from 
macaroni to wicked old men, 
and told each other splendid 
stories. San Cristoforo’s lan- 
guage was always eloquent 
and sometimes extremely for- 
cible; it was his invariable 
habit to allude to Uncle 
Aurelio as that Beastly Old 
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Devil. Aunt Giannina he 
tersely named The Hag. 


Their friendship continued 
without interruption until the 
autumn. Maria Assunta felt 
certain that it would continue 
for ever, and had firmly de- 
cided that she would never 
leave Acquacasciante. She 
kept it secret; this was easy, 
for Aurelio went very seldom 
into the lumber-room, and he 
was probably the only person 
except herself who knew of 
the existence of the pictures. 
Therefore she was tremendously 
startled when she entered the 
room early on a November 
morning to find that a stranger 
had managed to penetrate 
there, and was inspecting the 
pictures very closely through 
a large pair of eyeglasses. 

He did not hear her come in, 
and she stood for some moments 
staring at him. He was ashort, 
fat man, with a bald head that 
gleamed in the dim light like 
a skull; he had an immense 
hooked nose, thick lips, and a 
receding chin. Maria Assunta 
watched him as he peered at 
the pictures with his nose al- 
most touching them, and heard 
him muttering to himself, but 
could not catch what he was 
saying.- She felt a fierce re- 
sentment of his presence, and 
was wondering if he would go 
away if she hid behind a cup- 
board and screamed like a fiend, 
when the intruder stepped back 
from the picture which he had 
been examining and saw her. 
He seemed surprised, but not 
frightened, though Maria As- 
sunta glared at him with all the 
fury that her black eyes could 
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express. Then he smiled, so 
that his face looked like a 
squeezed orange, but his eyes 
watched her keenly all the 
while. Maria Assunta did not 
like his looks, and remained 
near the door. 

“My little signorina,” he 
said, “I thought you were a 
ghost or an angel.” He spoke 
Italian with a snarling accent, 
and chuckled as if he had said 
something very funny. Maria 
Assunta looked at him steadily. 

“TI thought you were the 
devil,” she remarked. The in- 
truder chuckled again. 

“Some one has taught you 
pretty manners,’ he _ said. 
“ But perhaps I am the devil 
after all.” He fumbled in his 
pocket and produced a soldo, 
which he held up between his 
fat finger and thumb. “For 
how much,” he asked with a 
leer, “for how much will you 
sell me your pretty little soul?” 

Maria Assunta put her hands 
behind her back and did not 
answer. She knew perfectly 
well that he was not the devil ; 
the devil would be much too 
sensible to appear in a church 
where all kinds of indignant 
saints might get hold of him; 
and also, he would not be so 
foolish as to offer one wretched 
halfpenny for a real live soul. 
The intruder, she knew, was a 
foreigner; possibly one of the 
Tedeschi who had killed her 
father and left her to the tender 
mercies of the non-combatant 
Uncle Aurelio. To think that 
he should dare to rub his ugly 
nose against her beloved pic- 
ture ! 

The stranger did not appear 
to be at all affected by her 
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angry silence ; he continued to 
grin at her, and after a moment 
he spoke again. 

** Listen, carina mia,” he said, 
“You need not sell your pre- 
cious soul for the soldo; to earn 
it you need merely tell me the 
name of the person who owns 
these pictures.” 

Maria Assunta’s heart began 
to thump. She stood for some 
time scratching the ankle of 
one of her feet with the big 
toe of the other—an elegant 
gesture which invariably de- 
noted that she was enduring 
an acute mental crisis. Then 
she replied slowly and emphati- 
cally, “God.” 

The stranger stared for a 
moment, then laughed noisily. 
“Good child,” he cried,—“ good 
child! you have been better 
brought up than I imagined.” 
He tossed the coin towards her ; 
Maria Assunta allowed it to 
drop on the floor. ‘ What? 
too proud?” said the stranger. 
“You will never wear boots 
and shoes, egregious  sig- 
norina.” He stooped with 
some difficulty, picked up the 
soldo, and put it carefully in 
his pocket. “Pray do not let 
me detain you from your doubt- 
less important business,” he 
added with another leer. He 
turned away and continued to 
examine the pictures. 

Maria Assunta scratched her 
ankle for another moment, then 
she ran home as fast as she 
could and informed Uncle 
Aurelio that there was 4 stran- 
ger in the lumber-room. At 
first that worthy person refused 
to believe her, but when she 
repeated that the stranger was 
a forestiere who wanted to take 
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away the pictures he became 
interested, and departed for the 
Cathedral after making sundry 
mysterious signs to Aunt Gian- 
nina, The latter promptly set 
Maria Assunta to work in the 
kitchen, whilst she herself be- 
came immersed in the study of 
a highly sensational work of 
fiction. 

About an hour later Aurelio 
returned in an unusually good 
temper; but he did not forget 
to rebuke Maria Assunta for 
being rude to a foreigner of 
wealth and distinction. He 
went out again shortly after- 
wards, this time in the direction 
of the Croce Bianca. Maria 
Assunta, as soon as she had 
cleaned her pots and pans, 
evaded Aunt Giannina, who 
was nodding over her novel, 
and sped like an arrow to the 
Cathedral, eager to consele San 
Cristoforo, But when she had 
passed through the sacristy she 
found, ‘to her intense annoy- 
ance, that the door of the 
lumber-room was locked. She 
listened outside it for several 
minutes, but no sound came 
from within; then she called 
to San Cristoforo, but he did 
not answer. Finally, after 
hunting vainly all over the 
sacristy for the key, she de- 
parted in the worst of tempers. 
She nearly decided to go to the 
Croce Bianca and to attempt 
to pick Uncle Aurelio’s pocket 
while he was in the act of de- 
livering a passionate political 
harangue, but fortunately she 
realised in time that such a 
course would be futile. Her 
heart was heavy with forebod- 
ing; she felt certain that some 
evil was menacing her beloved 
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saint, and racked her brains to 
discover how she might help 
him. If she could only obtain 
the key, she thought, he would 
be safe for a time, at any rate; 
Unele Aurelio would not be 
able to have another made for 
a day or two. But probably 
the wicked - looking forestiere 
would know how to break open 
the door. 

She haunted the Cathedral 
like a restless little brown spirit 
for the whole afternoon, hoping 
that Aurelio would return ; but 
Aurelio had found that to drink 
unlimited quantities of new red 
wine at the expense of a stranger 
was an even more delightful 
occupation than to discuss re- 
ligious subjects with char- 
women. Her temper grew 
worse as time went on; she 
had a fierce altercation with 
the alleged blind beggar who 
sat at the door of the Cathedral, 
and annoyed him so seriously 
that he began to throw stones 
at her with extraordinarily 
accurate aim; she teased the 
colony of cats until it migrated 
en masse to the Bishop’s garden, 
in which sacred grove its mem- 
bers, precariously perched on 
an old ilex-tree, uttered re- 
marks of the most astounding 
and regrettable profanity ; and 
when a number of dear little 
babies were brought to the bap- 
tistery at dusk and christened 
by the light of two tall candles, 
she stood close to the priest 
and put out her tongue at 
them until they roared with 
terror. Eventually she was 


ejected, with many slaps, by 

an indignant godmother. 
When she returned home she 

found that a most unusual 
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atmosphere of festivity pre- 
vailed there. Aunt Giannina 
was engaged in concocting a 
savoury mess of cuttle-fish and 
mussels fried in oil, and Uncle 
Aurelio, who was slightly 
flushed, was watching her with 
a beaming eye, and indulging 
in frequent bursts of cheerful 
song. He hailed Maria As- 
sunta with a shout, and pre- 
tending that she was some 
grand Duchessa who had come 
to call, made her a number of 
profuse bows, complimented her 
on her distinguished appear- 
ance, and actually concluded 
this brilliant example of his 
skill in burlesque by offering 
her a whole lira. Maria As- 
sunta was so greatly astounded 
by this behaviour that she 
stared at him until he became 
annoyed and asked her if she 
thought that he was mad. 
Maria Assunta replied truth- 
fully that she did not know, 
and then he boxed her ears. 
Afterwards, however, he be- 
came genial again, and allowed 
her a small share of the cuttle- 
fish ‘and mussels. They were 
excellent, but she did not notice 
their flavour, being wholly pre- 
occupied with the problem of 
obtaining the key of the lumber- 
room. Aurelio, before he began 
his supper, had taken off his 
boots and his coat; the latter 
garment he hung over the back 
of his chair, and as he did so 
Maria Assunta heard the heavy 
keys rattle in one of the 
pockets. It was hopeless, she 
knew, to attempt to get them 
at present, and she sat, grimly 
silent, with her thick eyebrows 
meeting in a heavy scowl. Her 
elders paid no attention to her, 
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but ate very fast and noisily, 
drank great quantities of wine 
and became extremely amiable 
toeach other. Their faces grew 
more and more red, and she 
hated them, and yearned for 
San Cristoforo. Her heart was 
heavy with an indefinable sense 
of disaster. 

Fortune was kind to her, 
however. Aurelio, with many 
nods and winks to his wife, 
drank an enormous draught to 
the health of some one whom 
he did not name, and then 
announced his intention of 
finishing the evening at the 
Croce Bianca. On hearing this, 
Aunt Giannina pouted beauti- 
fully and began to grumble at 
being left alone. The gallant 
Aurelio instantly invited her 
to accompany him, and when 
she pointed to all the dirty 
plates, he declared that it was 
disgraceful for a woman of her 
beauty and charm to waste the 
precious hours in menial tasks ; 
the ragazza, he added, would 
wash up the dishes. He put 
en his boots and then his coat, 
—Maria Assunta watched him 
eagerly,—and at last, to her 
great joy, saw him take the 
keys from his pocket and hang 
them on a hook near the door. 

As soon as the revellers had 
departed, and almost before 
the sound of their footsteps 
had ceased to echo in the quiet 
street, she went swiftly to the 
bunch of keys. She saw in- 
stantly that the key of the 
lumber - room was amongst 
them,—it was much more rusty 
than the others,—and when 
she had detached it from the 
ring she waited for a few 
moments to avoid any possi- 
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bility of meeting her relatives, 
blew out the lamp, and peered 
into the street. The coast was 
clear; next moment she was 
running helter-skelter towards 
the Cathedral. 

It was nearly eight o'clock, 
and the night was dark. She 
knew that the great west doors 
were closed and the side doors 
also; but she had discovered 
another entrance into the 
church through the Bishop’s 
private door, which was always 
unlocked and was reached by 
climbing his garden wall. The 
Bishop, very discourteously, 
had covered the top of the 
wall with broken bottles, but 
she had removed a great num- 
ber of these in order to allow 
dignified passage for the funeral 
cortéges of her cats. 

A strong wind was blowing, 
and when she reached the foot 
of the wall she paused for a 
moment to look up at the 
Cathedral, which seemed, she 
thought, like a great grey ship 
sailing swiftly through the 
dark sky. Then she climbed 
the wall in a manner which 
made the cats regard her with 
the eye of envy, dropped lightly 
down on the farther side, and 
in another moment had glided 
noiselessly through the door. 

Inside, the darkness seemed 
to wrap her round and press 
on her like an enormous velvet 
pall, but when she had groped 
her way to the choir she saw 
@ faint light on the high altar, 
and was able to steer her 
course to the sacristy without 
difficulty. She could hear her 
footsteps echoing all over the 
Cathedral, and wondered vague- 
ly if the saints would be angry 
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if she disturbed their holy 
slumbers. It was not easy to 
find the keyhole of the lumber- 
room door, but at last she 
pushed it open, and began to 
grope along the wall towards 
the pictures. 

When she reached the first 
of them she remembered that 
it depicted the devils finally 
disposing of the old gentleman 
who resembled Uncle Aurelio, 
and she shivered; but really, 
she thought, there was nothing 
to be frightened of; if they be- 
haved in that way to Uncle 
Aurelios they were certainly 
good devils and wouldn’t hurt 
her. Then she came to Noah 
and the animals, and passed 
it quickly; the next picture, 
she knew, was San Cristoforo, 
and she felt a thrill of delight 
and called to him. But this 
time there was no answer in- 
side her soul, and when she 
reached the part of the wall 
where he should have been she 
found no picture, only an empty 
space. She gave a cry, and 
went swiftly te and fre along 
the wall, groping everywhere, 
but it was no use. He was 
nowhere to be found; he had 
been dragged away by evil 
men; he had gone from her 
for ever. 

When she had made quite 
certain of the dreadful truth 
she sank down on the cold 
stones and began tosob. But 
her tears only lasted for a few 
moments ; a violent passion of 
hatred for Aurelio swept over 
her ; she sprang up, determined 
to confront him, to make him 
restore the picture to her, to 
kill him if he refused. She 


realised everything now: this 
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was why he had found the 
forestiere so amiable, and had 
wallowed in cuttle-fish and 
mussels! Her teeth chattered 
with rage, she shook her fists 
savagely in the darkness, and 
shouted broken sentences in a 
voice husky with passion. Then 
the paroxysm passed away sud- 
denly, leaving her with a queer 
sensation of having grown, in 
an instant, old and wise and 
very calm. She must act im- 
mediately, she knew—but what 
was the best thing to be done? 
At first she thought of going 
to the Bishop, but she soon 
realised that even if she were 
allowed to see him, he would 
probably not believe her story, 
or would regard the picture as 
rubbish which Aurelio had a 
perfect right to sell. It would 
be better to confront Aurelio 
at once, to accuse him before 
every one at the Croce Bianca, 
and, if necessary, to bite him 
till he was dead. 

Two minutes later she had 
scaled the Bishop’s wall once 
again, and was walking rapidly 
across the Piazza del Duomo. 
It was bitterly cold; the wind 
blew directly from the snow- 
covered mountains, and she 
was barefooted. But she felt 
warm with the glow of her 
tremendous purpose ; she would 
rescue San Cristoforo if she 
had to go alone over the snows 
to find him. 

Half-way across the Piazza 
she heard a strange and terrible 
sound, like the noise of many 
railway accidents combined in 
one unending roar. She halted, 
and saw that the single omni- 
bus which the city possessed 
was labouring towards her 
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over the cobble-stones,  Al- 
though Maria Assunta was an 
athlete, she was also an Italian, 
and would not walk a yard if 
she had a chance of being 
carried. The omnibus, she 
knew, passed close to the 
Croce Bianca, and the old 
driver, who was one of her few 
friends, would always allow 
her to ride on the step and to 
open the door fer his patrons 
at the end of the journey. 
She took up a position under 
one of the lamps ef the Piazza, 
and when the mouldering 
vehicle was close to her she 
waved to the driver, who 
recognised her and responded 
with a motion of his whip; 
then, as soon as it had passed, 
she ran after it and sprang on 
to the step. 

At first she thought that 
there was no one inside the 
omnibus, but very soon she 
perceived, by the feeble light 
of a strong-smelling oil-lamp, 
that it contained one closely- 
muffled figure. She stared at 
the solitary traveller, but could 
not recognise him; he, for his 
part, seemed to be unconscious 
of her presence, and did not 
turn to look at her. The 
omnibus bumped and bounded 
merrily over the stones, and 
very soon Maria Assunta saw 
the lights of the Croce Bianca 
shining on the wind -swept 
pavement. She was prepar- 
ing to jump off when an 
extraordinary sound arose 
from the interior of the 
vehicle,—a sound which was 
audible for a moment above 
the rattle and roar of the 
wheels. Maria Assunta’s heart 
began to bound like the omni- 
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bus; she had heard that 
chuckle before. Without a 
second’s hesitation she thrust 
her head in at the window and 
shouted with all the strength 
of her lungs. 

“Good evening, signore!” 
she cried. 

Next moment she saw that 
she had made no mistake with 
regard to the identity of the 
owner of the chuckle, The 
traveller turned towards her, 
revealing the huge nose and 
heavy lips of the mysterious 
stranger who had invaded 
the lumber-room. He seemed 
much startled by her sudden 
shout, but after staring at 
her for @ moment he grinned. 
The lights of the Croce Bianca 
showed him her face, 

“Ha, it’s the little savage,” 
he said, “the little savage of 
the Cathedral who sent the 
sacristan to eject me. And 
what do you want, little 
savage?” he went on. ‘Are 
you coming with me to Rome, 
or are you regretting that 
soldo?” 

Maria Assunta gathered her 
wits together. At any rate, 
it was something to know that 
he was going to Rome, though 
she had no intention of giving 
him a chance of taking San 
Cristoforo with him. That 
the picture was in the omni- 
bus she had not the slightest 
doubt; in her soul she could 
hear the voice of the Saint ask- 
ing her to be kind enough to 
do him the favour of rescuing 
him at once, and she almost 
shouted to him not to be afraid. 
Instead, however, she managed 
to answer the fat man. 

“T am coming to help the 
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signore to carry his luggage 
to the train,” she said. 

“Molto gentile,” responded 
the fat man gallantly. “You 
shall have two soldi, and I will 
give you a kiss on the plat- 
form.” 

“Thank you, signore,” said 
Maria Assunta, putting out 
her tongue and making other 
atrocious grimaces in the dark- 
ness. ‘The stationmaster is 
my friend, and allows me to 
help with the luggage when 
Beppo the porter has his pain 
in the inside.” 

“Hal” said the stranger. 
He looked at her for a moment 
and then asked: “Did your 
excellent father the sacristan 
send you?” 

“Certainly, signore,” replied 
the shameless Maria Assunta. 
“But he is not my father, for 
which be thanks to the Holy 
Virgin and all the Blessed 
Saints.” 

“You don’t like the gentle- 
man?” inquired the stranger. 

“He is a very great fool, 
signore,” replied Maria As- 
sunta with vigour. The 
stranger laughed heartily. 

“He is not such a fool as 
he looks, signorina,” he said. 
“He can drive a bargain with 
the best. And talking of the 
Blessed Saints, my little one, 
there will be a saint the less 
in Acquacasciante to-night.” 

Maria Assunta’s heart 
thumped and bounded more 
fiercely than ever, but she con- 
trolled her voice. ‘The sig- 
nore doubtless refers to his 
own departure,” she said. She 
felt a real contempt for the 
fat man’s stupidity; any one, 
she thought, with the least 
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atom of sense would have 
refrained from revealing his 
secret in that absurd way. 
She was unacquainted with 
the intoxication that the find- 
ing of a treasure produces in 
the soul of the picture-dealer. 
The fat man, meanwhile, was 
clapping his horrid hands and 
chuckling over her answer. 

“Very good, very good!” 
he cried. “You are a young 
person of wit. I suspected it 
from the first moment when 
I met you. Continue, and you 
shall have four soldi, nothing 
less.” 

He asked her various im- 
pertinent questions about her- 
self, to which she responded 
with spirit. She would be 
amply avenged very soon, she 
knew, for any amount of in- 
solence from him. Then he 
looked at his watch nervously, 
and expressed his fear of 
missing the night train to 
Ancona, but she reassured him 
with the information that the 
train always waited for Beppo, 
even when, as frequently hap- 
pened, the omnibus broke down. 
At length they reached the 
station, and Maria Assunta, 
after shouting to Beppo that 
there was no need for him to 
descend from his crazy perch, 
flung open the door. 

The stranger’s luggage con- 
sisted of two handbags and a 
brown paper parcel. Maria 
Assunta looked eagerly at the 
parcel, but he retained it, re- 
questing her to carry the bags. 
They were small but not light, 
and Maria Assunta made re- 
marks through her clenched 
teeth as she staggered into the 
station. The young station- 
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master was in the booking- 
office; he was a genial soul, 
and the only person in Acqua- 
casciante who took off his hat 
to her. 

“Be quick, signorina,” he 
cried. ‘The train has waited 
for Beppo as usual and the 
travellers grow impatient.” 

“Hurry, signore, or they 
will leave you behind,” said 
Maria Assunta to the fat man. 
The fat man puffed and snorted 
and began a frenzied search 
in his pockets, holding the 
brown paper parcel between 
his knees. He looked uncom- 
monly foolish, she thought, 
with his great ugly hands and 
his gross red face. It would 
be fun to hit him hard across 
the eyes, snatch the parcel 
and rush away with it into 
the night; but some instinct 
seemed to restrain her from 
this dramatic course; she felt 
certain that a better oppor- 
tunity of rescuing San Cristo- 
foro would be afforded her by 
Heaven. 

The stationmaster, after 
talking to her for a moment, 
had left the booking-office in 
the charge of a motherly- 
looking lady who was slightly 
deaf. After some altercation, 
the fat man extracted a ticket 
from her, and rushed to the 
platform, followed by Maria 
Assunta, who was bent double 
beneath the weight of the 
bags. His appearance was 
greeted with an ironical cheer 
from some of the passengers. 
The stationmaster informed 
him that the first-class com- 
partments were in front of the 
train; he did not, however, 
offer to carry one of the bags; 
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stationmasters in Italy are not 
in the habit of performing that 
kind of service. He remained 
at the rear of the train whilst 
the fat man and Maria Assunta 

ursued their frenzied course 
up the platform. 

They had nearly reached the 
first-class coach when the 
engine-driver blew an impatient 
blast on his whistle. The fat 
man charged desperately for- 
ward, and Maria Assunta had 
a dreadful moment of terror ; 
if once he managed to enter 
the train with his parcel her 
chance would be gone. She 
racked her brain to think of 
some way of keeping him on 
the platform, and then, even 
as he turned and _ shouted 
savagely, inspiration came. 


She glanced round; they were 
far away from the station- 
master; the first-class car- 
riages were all empty. She 


uttered a loud groan and 
dropped the bags. 

“Signore,” she wailed, “par- 
don me, but they are too heavy ; 
I cannot carry them another 
inch.” She sat down on one 
of the bags abruptly. The fat 
man snarled. 

“Little animal!” he cried. 
“You will make me lose the 
train; you will cost me a 
million lire!” He ran back to 
her and seized one of the bags. 
“ Pig of a girl,” he said, “ bring 
the other one instantly !” 

Maria Assunta pretended to 
make an effort to lift the re- 
maining bag, and then let it 
drop. 

“Pardon, signore,” she said 
calmly; “it is impossible. 
Something has broken in my 
poor back,” 
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“May the devil carry it 
away!” said the fat man; 
alluding, it is to be presumed, 
to Maria Assunta’s dorsal re- 
gion and not to his luggage. 
“Quick, take this!” he cried 
furiously, thrusting the parcel 
into her arms. He seized the 
two bags and ran like a mad 
bull towards the train. He 
had just reached the door of 
one of the first-class compart- 
ments when Maria Assunta 
lifted up her voice. 

“Pronto !”’ she shouted, with 
all the force of her lungs. 
There was an answering shout 
from the other end of the 
station ; a horn blew, the whistle 
sounded again, and the train 
gave a jerk forward. The fat 
man, who had been obliged to 
drop one of the bags while he 
opened the door, had managed 
to scramble with the other up 
the steep steps, and fell heavily 
into the carriage. But he was 
on his feet again in a moment, 
and rushed to the door. 

“The rest of the luggage!” 
he shouted to Maria Assunta. 

“Sissignore!” replied that 
astute young woman, laying 
the brown paper parcel on the 
platform and running to the 
bag which he had dropped. She 
hoisted it slowly and painfully 
from step tostep. The fat man 
grabbed it savagely and hauled 
it into the carriage. “The 
other, little fool!” he yelled. 

Next moment the train began 
to move in good earnest. The 
fat man danced up and down 
in the carriage like a demon 
imprisoned in a bottle. “The 
other, the other!” he re- 
peated furiously. Maria As- 
sunta walked slowly baek to 
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the parcel and picked it up. 
Then she began to run by the 
side of the train. The fat man 
slammed the door and leant 
out of the window with both 
his arms extended towards the 
parcel. Maria Assunta looked 
up at him. 

“ You are mistaken, signore,’ 
she said. “This does not be- 
long to you.” Then she smiled 
brilliantly and, ceasing to run, 
waved him farewell with her 
free hand. The fat man stared 
at her for an instant; his face 
worked convulsively, his arms 
moved like the arms of a 
marionette. 

“Little devil!” he cried, and 
half opened the carriage door. 
For one awful moment Maria 
Assunta thought that he would 
jump out, but by this time the 
train was moving rapidly and 
the fat man was neither athletic 
nor brave. He shut the door 
again, and leant far out of the 
window. 

“Stop, stop!” he shouted. 
But there was no one to hear 
him except Maria Assunta, for 
the stationmaster had departed 
to the stove in the booking- 
office. In another moment his 
distorted countenance had 
vanished from her sight. 

“We did that very well,” 
said Maria Assunta calmly to 
the brown paper parcel. 

She went straight to the 
stationmaster and informed 
him that the stranger had left 
a parcel behind which her Uncle 
Aurelio had given to him. The 
stationmaster agreed with her 
at once that the parcel ought 
to be returned to Aurelio, who, 
it was presumed, would know 
the address of the stranger. 


He informed her that there 
was no train from Ancona to 
Acquacasciante until the follow- 
ing morning, that she had the 
most delightful eyes he had ever 
seen, and that he was very 
soon coming to take her away 
from her beloved uncle for ever. 
Maria Assunta told him that 
he was a ridiculous old man 
(he was very nearly thirty), but 
she kissed her hand to him as 
she departed from the station. 
She ran home as fast as 
possible, and, to her great joy, 
found when she arrived that 
her uncle and aunt were still 
revelling at the Croce Bianca. 
She whirled the parcel up to 
the dismal attic where she 
slept and tore off the paper 
cover. Her inner sense had 
not played her false: it was 
really San Cristoforo whom she 
had rescued. Her joy at seeing 
him again was indescribable, 
and there is no doubt that the 
face of the Saint wore a dis- 
tinct expression of pleasure, 
though he still had the air of 
looking firmly yet warily ahead. 
When questioned, he deposed 
that it had been abominably 
hot inside the parcel, and he 
applied a great number of 
opprobrious terms to the 
stranger. The only sympa- 
thetic personage whom he had 
met in the course of his travels 
was the stationmaster, whom 
he thought an excellent fellow. 
It was perhaps a pity, he 
opined, that Maria Assunta 
had not been able to rescue 
him without being recognised 
by the stranger, and he agreed 
with her that the best course 
would be to obtain an interview 
with the Bishop early the next 
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morning and to tell him the 
whole story. It would be 
awkward for Aurelio, but that 
could not be helped. 

Further discussion of the 
state of affairs was rendered 
impossible by the return of her 
uncle and aunt. They made a 
terrible scene when they saw 
that all the plates and dishes 
were still unwashed, but Maria 
Assunta, with San Cristoforo 
safe and snug beneath the 
mattress of her bed, would 
have cheerfully faced a horde 
of ravening tigers. She actu- 
ally sang as she cleared away 
the remains of the feast, and 
laughed when she tried to 
imagine the sensations of the 
stranger during his cold journey 
to Ancona. She went to rest 
at last with a blissful sensation 
that one day in her life, at any 
rate, had been conspicuously 
successful. 


She woke early next morn- 
ing, and almost believed, until 
she put her hand under the 
mattress, that she had dreamt 
all the events of the previous 


night. Then she hauled out 
the picture, and with an agree- 
able lack of decorum talked to 
San Cristoforo while she put 
on her scanty clothes. In 
order to do honour to the 
Bishop she added the skeletons 
of an old pair of stockings to 
her usual toilette, and twisted 
her hair into a tight coil on 
the top of her head. She felt 
extremely happy; the autumn 
sunshine poured in at the 
window, the air was warm and 
fresh, and San Cristoforo re- 
garded her with a smile of 
sincere affection. For a mo- 
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ment the thought of parting 
from him depressed her, but 
she was firmly convinced that 
it was impossible for him to 
remain in the house. The 
foreigner was certain to return, 
and, after all, the Bishop was a 
good man and would doubtless 
allow them to meet very often. 
She made San Cristoforo 
promise that if the Bishop 
proved, as even bishops will, 
to be a bore, he would tell 
her and she would rescue him 
again. 

She found his powers of 
conversation so enthralling 
that she continued to talk to 
him for seme time after she 
had dressed, telling herself 
that there was no fear for the 
present of the foreigner’s re- 
turn. Thus, the very frailties 
of our human nature are em- 
ployed by the saints as a 
starting-point for their glorious 
achievements; for if Maria 
Assunta had not self -indul- 
gently communed with San 
Cristoforo when she ought to 
have been taking him to the 
Vescovado, she would never 
have been captured by the for- 
eigner, a great miracle would 
have remained unwrought, and 
Aurelio would never have re- 
formed and ceased to drink 
new or old wine. 

Hight o’clock had sounded 
from the campanile of the 
Cathedral before she decided 
to start. Uncle Aurelio and 
Aunt Giannina, who slept in 
the room below, still snored 
loudly ; but the Bishop, she 
knew, would be awake, and 
probably, as it was a fine 
morning, would be reading his 
breviary in the garden. She 
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wrapped up the picture in the 
sheets of brown paper and 
flung an old shawl over the 
parcel; then she crept down- 
stairs on tiptoe and noiselessly 
opened the front door. She 
peered out for a moment, closed 
the door, passed swiftly down 
the street, turned down a 
narrow alley, and, as she 
emerged in the Piazza del 
Duomo, ran straight into the 
arms of the fat man. 

She uttered a loud cry and 
he gave a shout; she tried to 
push him away and to escape 
down the alley, but he caught 
hold of the coil of her hair 
with one hand and her wrist 
with the other. There was no 
one in the Piazza to observe 
this singular meeting except 
one small and dirty boy, who 
watched it with tranquil inter- 
est. Maria Assunta wriggled 
like an eel, the fat man puffed 
and blew, but he retained his 
hold on her, and squeezed her 
wrist until she thought it 
would break. 

“ Little devil!” said the fat 
man. “Offspring of a thousand 
hogs!” said Maria Assunta. 
She placed her foot against his 
stomach and pushed very hard. 
The small boy almost applauded 
this method of resistance, but 
it was fruitless. The fat man 
shifted his grip from her hair 
to her neck, swung her round 
so that her back was turned 
towards him, and began to pro- 
pel her rapidly down the alley. 

“We will now pay a morn- 
ing call on your venerable 
uncle,” he said, panting, but 
with dignity. “He, unless I 
am mistaken, has devoted a 
good deal of care to your edu- 
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cation. I propose to stamp on 
his face, your face, and the 
face of his wife, and then I 
will go away with my picture.” 
And he squeezed her neck 
until she gasped with pain. 
Next moment, however, she 
perceived the aged mother of 
Guglielmo, the greengrocer, 
who was in the act of taking 
down his shutters. Maria As- 
sunta howled to her for help. 

“This gentleman is assassin- 
ating me,” she exclaimed. 

The aged mother of the 
greengrocer turned, set her 
arms akimbo, and_ stared 
apathetically at Maria As- 
sunta and the fat man. 

“ What has the little good- 
for-nothing done now, sig- 
nore?” she inquired. 

“She has merely stolen an 
object of art worth fifty 
thousand lire, dear lady,” re- 
plied the fat man, continuing 
to propel Maria Assunta. 

“Ah! Then she will be 
hanged like a cat,” said the 
mother of the greengrocer, 
with great satisfaction, dis- 
playing an ignorance of the 
penal laws of her country 
which the fat man did not 
trouble to enlighten. She 
continued to take down her 
shutters, whilst Maria Assunta 
and her enemy danced a pas- 
deux in syncopated time until 
they reached Aurelio’s house. 
Without releasing her, the fat 
man kicked: furiously on the 
door, and after a few moments 
the head of Aurelio, in a blue 
cotton nightcap, appeared at 
the window. When he saw 
the strange scene below he 
uttered a shout of surprise. 

“Mother of the Saints, 
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signore,” he cried, “ what has 
happened ?” 

The fat man regarded him 
with a frightful grin. 

‘‘T will tell you that later,” he 
answered pleasantly. ‘“ What 
is going to happen is, briefly, 
this: I am about to pound 
your head and the heads of 
your nearest relations into a 
sanguinary paste. Kindly de- 
scend and open the door.” 

Aurelio was evidently im- 
pressed by this statement of 
the stranger’s intentions. He 
thrust his nightcap upwards 
and scratched his head slowly. 

“But, most excellent signore 
——” he began. 

“Open the door, old filthi- 
ness, or I break it in,” said the 
stranger. Aurelio shut the 
window hurriedly and retired 
to confer with Aunt Giannina, 
whose scared face had appeared 
for a moment behind his 
shoulder. After a brief delay 
the door opened slowly, and 
the stranger and Maria As- 
sunta hurtled into the kitchen. 
Aurelio, blinking with amaze- 
ment, followed them, whilst 
Aunt Giannina occupied a 
strategical position at the head 
of the stairs, 

The first act of the fat man 
was to snatch the parcel from 
Maria Assunta’s hands and to 
tear off the brown paper. As 
soon as he had uncovered the 
picture he examined it care- 
fully, and then placed it on the 
high chimneypiece, where it was 
out of Maria Assunta’s reach. 

“Now explain,” he said to 
Aurelio, “why you were such 
an old fool as to send your 
accomplice to steal the picture 
from me. You knew that I 





had seen her, that I should 
recognise her and come back 
by the first train.” 

Aurelio looked hopelessly 
bewildered. “I don’t under- 
stand,” he said. “The ragazza 
—may the devil annoy her !— 
the ragazza knew nothing of 
the picture. Without doubt 
she was merely stealing a 
parcel from you on general 
principles, signore.” 

Maria Assunta spoke out, in 
spite of the pain in her throat. 
“T took the picture because it 
was mine,” she said. “I knew 
that he had it inside the brown 
paper. He had no right to 
take away my friend, and you 
had no right to sell it. And,” 
she concluded, “I shall tell the 
whole story to the Bishop, and 
the big policeman, and the 
stationmaster, and to every 
one, They will believe me; 
they will lock you all up in 
the prison, and I shall come 
twice a day to make faces at 
you through the window, and 
to tell you how much I regret 
having thieves and dirty per- 
sons for my relations.” 

Aurelio glared at her with 
intense fury, and shook his fist 


at her. ‘Wait a moment, my . 


dear child,” he murmured. 
Then he turned to the stranger. 
“You hear, signore?” he 
said. ‘She stole it herself; I 
had nothing to do with the 
affair, and my personal honour 
is greatly wounded by the 
affront that has been offered. 
However, let that pass; the 
affair has terminated fortu- 
nately, and nothing remains 
but for you to take away the 
picture as soon as possible.” 
Maria Assunta drew herself 
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up like a serpent about to 
strike. “He shall not take 
it!” she shouted. “If he does, 
he shall kill me first.” 

The stranger looked hard at 
her. “That is not a bad 
suggestion,” he said slowly. 
“As a matter of fact, it 
would be better if she were 
dead; that accursed tongue of 
her’s will wag.” 

Uncle Aurelio nodded wisely. 
“But it would wag in vain,” 
he said, ‘“‘if she were strapped 
to a chair for two or three 
days. At the end of that 
time, signore, you would be 
far away and I should have 
hung another picture in place 
of the one that has gone. No 
one would believe her story. 
All my friends are aware that 
she has proved herself on every 
occasion to be a most aban- 
doned little liar.” 

“She is liar, thief, cat, snake, 
and scorpion, and she makes 
the soft eyes at the station- 
master,” said Aunt Giannina, 
who had descended in a yellow 
dressing-gown to the kitchen. 
“But have no fear, signore; 
we will tie her up like the mad 
beast that she is and I will 
watch her continually.” 

Maria Assunta glanced from 
one to another of the three evil 
faces, and then she decided that 
her only hope of saving San 
Cristoforo lay in her finding 
the Bishop before the stranger 
had time to take another train. 
She made a desperate rush for 
the door, but her enemies were 
too quick for her ; the stranger 
caught her arm, and Aunt 
Giannina began to pummel 
her unmercifully. She broke 
away from them only to find 
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herself confronted by Unele 
Aurelio, who had armed him- 
self with a thick stick. He 
struck at her with all his 
might, nearly knocking all the 
breath out of her body, but 
she managed to run in and 
seize one of his legs. Uncle 
Aurelio, shouting curses, began 
to totter. 

“The head! aim at the 
head!” shrieked Aunt Gian- 
nina, trying to pull her away. 
Aurelio kicked himself free 
and raised the stiek in both 
his hands. 

“Tf I kill her it is her fault,” 
he said solemnly. “You are 
witnesses of that.” 

He gave the stick a pre- 
liminary whirl in the air. 


There are three distinct 
accounts of the event which 
happened during the following 
moments, — that of Maria 
Assunta, that of Aurelio, and 
that of Giannina. Of these, 
the present historian prefers 
to follow Maria Assunta’s, 
though Giannina’s story is 
very slightly dissimilar, the 
latter lady having been scared 
into speaking some part of 
the truth for once in her life. 
Aurelio’s statement differs 
entirely from that of the other 
two witnesses, and never ob- 
tained any oredit. The fat 
man did not remain to testify. 

According to Maria Assunta, 
the heavy ‘stick was in the 
very act of descending on her 
head, when there was a strange 
rushing sound in the air, a 
brilliant light shone in the 
room, and an enormous old man 
with a white beard and very 
large bare legs appeared sud- 
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denly at her side, broke Aure- 
lio’s stick into half a dozen 
fragments with one blow from 
a huge staff, and smote that 
too zealous guardian of infancy 
such a hearty thwack on his 
hinder parts that Aurelio, with 
a poignant yell, leapt the entire 
breadth of the room and knocked 
over the stranger like a nine- 
pin. The old man then pro- 
ceeded to administer a thrash- 
ing of the most finished de- 
scription to Aurelio and the 
fat man, who writhed and 
rolled on the floor, and howled 
for quarter at the pitch of their 
voices. At first they assumed 
the most fantastic shapes in 
their efforts to escape the ter- 
rible flail that rained blows 
upon them; but after a very 
short time they ceased to move, 
and lay like dying pigs, groan- 
ing piteously. The old man 
administered a few, more artis- 
tic blows to their prostrate 
bodies, and then he went over 
to Aunt Giannina, who fell on 
her knees and wailed for mercy. 

San Cristoforo—for of course 
Maria Assunta had recognised 
him at once—was too perfect a 
gentleman to strike even Aunt 
Giannina. He contented him- 
self merely with looking at her. 
Exactly what kind of expres- 
sion he wore Maria Assunta 
could never explain; his halo 
suddenly became very bright, 
and dazzled her eyes. The 
effect on Aunt Giannina, how- 
ever, was remarkable; she 
cowered on the floor, cried out 
that she was a wicked sinner, 
and begged him to strike her 
dead rather than to regard her 
again with those terrible eyes. 
Afterwards Aunt Giannina 
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denied that she had called her- 
self wicked, but there is no 
doubt of her having become 
an altered woman from that 
moment. Having accomplished 
this excellent work, San Cris- 
toforo smiled at Maria Assunta, 
pointed to the door, and gradu- 
ally vanished,—returning, she 
supposed, into the picture. At 
any rate he was there, wading 
as usual in the river, a moment 
after wards. 

For some time Maria Assunta 
was too bewildered to move a 
limb, but stood staring like a 
person in a trance at the spot 
from which the saint had 
vanished, Then a new chorus 
of groans from the vanquished 
aroused her ; she seized a chair, 
and placing it under the chim- 
neypiece, climbed on it and 
took down the picture, Next 
moment she was out of the 
house and running to the Ves- 
covado: simultaneously Aunt 
Giannina sprang suddenly from 
the floor and bounded into the 
street, yellow dressing-gown 
and all. Outside, she began to 
rush up and down like one pur- 
sued by an army of hornets. 

“Miracolo, miracolo! un 
santo, un gran santo!” she 
screamed. Though a cruel 
woman, she had always been 
extremely pious, and the affair 
had no doubt a great effect on 
her superstitious temperament. 
A crowd collected instantly, 
and Giannina, with much gasp- 
ing and gurgling, began to give 
her version of all that had 
happened. Her excitement was 
so intense that she did not 
attempt to screen Aurelio; 
perhaps this fact, as well as 
her extremely disordered state, 
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impressed the crowd; at any 
rate, a number of the people 
began to take up her cry, and 
very soon she was staggering 
at the head of an enthusiastic 
procession towards the Vesco- 
vado, where Maria Assunta 
was already enjoying an audi- 
ence with the Bishop. 

That good man had received 
the girl in his garden. He 
listened to her tale in silence, 
looking absently at the picture 
which she had thrust into his 
hands. When she had told 
him everything he stared at 
her very keenly for some time 
with his shrewd, black old 
eyes, and then turned to his 
chaplain, a handsome young 
priest in a very smart soutane, 
who was standing behind him. 

“‘ What do you think of this, 
Gioacchino?” he demanded. 

The chaplain shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled. “She 
does not look like a liar,” he 
said, after contemplating Maria 
Assunta; “all little girls who 
tell lies turn in their toes. 
But perhaps another witness 
would be desirable.” 

“But, Monsignore, there are 
three others!” cried Maria As- 
sunta, and then she paused. 
She knew too well that 
Aurelio, as soon as he re- 
covered from his fright, would 
concoct some amazing story 
which would certainly not 
corroborate her own, and she 
was not, of course, aware of 
the spiritual change which had 
come to pass in the soul of 
Aunt Giannina. The stranger, 
too, would probably support 
Aurelio. After a moment of 
thought she looked appeal- 
ingly at the Bishop. 
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“If Monsignore would only 
come now,” she said, “and see 
the bruises that the holy saint 
condescended to imprint on 
their bodies, I think that he 
would believe me.” 

The Bishop smiled. “That 
is not a bad idea,” he said. 
“The spectacle should be in- 
teresting ; and as I have known 
for some time that our dear 
Aurelio is a conspicuous rogue, 
this will be a most suitable 
occasion for giving him some 
ghostly advice. You shall 
show us the way, little one.” 

“With pleasure, Monsig- 
nore,” said Maria Assunta, 
“if Monsignore will forgive 
the appearance of my stock- 
ings.” 

“My child, the eye of the 
Church is blind to that kind 
of apparel,” replied Gioacchino 
very solemnly. 

“ Sicuro, sicuro!” added the 
Bishop, but he gave a little 
choking laugh which was like 
a puppy’s bark, thought Maria 
Assunta. Then they locked 
up the picture in the Vesco- 
vado and set out for Aurelio’s 
house: the Bishop, who walked 
very fast, was in the middle, 
with tall Father Gioacchino on 
one side of him and Maria 
Assunta on the other. She 
thought that it would be more 
decorous for her to run on in 
front of these holy men, but 
the Bishop pretended to want 
to talk to her, and Gioacchino 
said that when people walked 
in front of him it made him 
feel like a poor relation. 

They had only gone a short 
distance when they met Gian- 
nina at the head of her pro- 
cession. Giannina, as soon as 
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she saw them, uttered an ec- 
static howl, and rushing to- 
wards Maria Assunta, enfolded 
her in a violent embrace; the 
crowd, cheering noisily, sur- 
rounded them, Then Giannina 
flung herself at the feet of the 
Bishop, who was staring with 
amazed eyes at the yellow 
dressing-gown. 

“Behold her, Monsignore!” 
she cried. ‘ Behold the little 
friend of the Blessed Saints, 
who become visible in this 
very place in order to protect 
her from wicked persons of 
the other sex! I saw him 
myself, Monsignore, with these 
eyes: he was enormous, enor- 
mous as the Duomo tower, and 
his face was like the red sun 
coming through a mist.” Her 


voice rose to a shrill shriek, 
and she fell flat on the ground, 
writhing. Gioacchino picked 
her up, and gave her into the 


custody of some women who 
were standing at the door of 
their house. 

“This becomes interesting,” 
said the Bishop. “ Let us hear 
what those wicked persons of 
the other sex have to say for 
themselves. My dears,” he 
added, turning to the crowd, 
“your rejoicings betray an ex- 
cellent spirit, but let us beware 
of premature enthusiasm.” 

“Yes, yes, Monsignore!” 
shouted the crowd. 

Probably none of its mem- 
bers had the faintest idea what 
he meant. It followed him at 
a respectful distance to Aurelio’s 
house, where it grouped itself 
round the door and cheered un- 
til it was hoarse. Aurelio dia 
not appear at the window to 
acknowledge the cheering, and 
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when the Bishop and his two 
companions had entered the 
kitchen they found him and 
the fat man propped up against 
the wall in the attitude of per- 
sons in the stocks. Aurelio’s 
groans, when he recognised his 
visitors, became terrible. 

The Bishop spoke to him 
sternly. “Aurelio,” he said, 
“eease to utter those unmus- 
ical and disturbing sounds, 
collect your few wits, and 
tell us exactly what has 
happened.” 

Aurelio rolled his eyes dread- 
fully. ‘“ Monsignore,” he said, 
“on my word of honour as a 
gentleman and a member of 
the oldest family in the con- 
trado, this is what befell, A 
great demon with fiery eyes 
and flaming hair was brought 
here by the art of that girl 
who dares to stand near your 
sacred presence, and is, as all 
the world knows, a witch in 
league with the devil. Be- 
cause I refused to allow her 
to steal a holy picture from 
the Duomo—which is sacrilege, 
as your Eminence knows—she 
bade the demon beat me until 
I was dead ; and this he would 
certainly have done if I had 
not at the last moment con- 
trived to exorcise him by say- 
ing two Paters and twenty 
Aves. Accept the word of 
one who is probably a dying 
man, Monsignore; that is the 
simple truth.” 

The Bishop looked at him 
with a severe countenance, 
and then turned to the fat 
man, who had risen slowly 
and painfully. 

“Is that your version of the 
story, signore?” he asked. 

N 
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But the fat man was in a 
state of mental collapse. “I 
don’t know what happened,” 
he said. ‘I’m a materialist. 
I don’t believe in saints and 
ghosts and all your hocus- 
pocus; but if ever I come to 
this accursed place again you 
may dress me up in a yellow 
shirt and shave my head 
and lock me in an -asylum 
for mad monks. My earnest 
wish,” he concluded, “is that 
the devil may take you all, 
and especially that young 
lady and this old sink of all 
iniquity.” 

Having uttered these pious 
sentiments he limped out of 
the house, and a moment 
later they heard him making 
shocking remarks to the crowd 
outside. He never returned to 
Acquacasciante. 


Now concerning the sequel 
to the miracle—how the Bishop 
improved the occasion with 
Aurelio, how Giannina became 
a.monster of piety, and how 
the fame of the picture from 
which, it was believed, San 
Cristoforo had actually 
emerged, spread far and 
wide over the district, and 
resulted in the great annual 
pilgrimage—you will have a 
full account when you go to 
Acquacasciante and talk to 
the stationmaster. My task 
of giving you an impartial his- 
tory of the event may well end, 
as all good histories should, 
with the discomfiture of the 
wicked and the justification of 
the worthy. I may add, how- 
ever, that Maria Assunta and 
San Cristoforo remained firm 
friends; and if he did not 
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again appear visibly on earth 
as her champion, it was merely 
because there was no need for 
him to do so, for the good 
Bishop removed her from the 
tutelage of Aunt Giannina, 
and finding that she was 
greatly harassed by the atten- 
tions of the faithful, who were 
always following her about in 
the hope that the Saint would 
suddenly appear, he sent her 
to an excellent school in Rome, 
where she passed five happy 
years, and grew into a beauti- 
ful young woman. Then she 
returned to Acquacasciante 
and married the stationmaster, 
and put up a tombstone to 
Uncle Aurelio and Aunt Gian- 
nina, who had ended their 
venerable lives in the holiest 
possible manner. She is ex- 
tremely famous throughout the 
district, and is regarded as a 
kind of saint, though she 
shocked a great number of 
foolish persons by refusing to 
adopt an actively religious 
career, preferring to live 
quietly and happily with her 
stationmaster and her babies. 
Such an existence, after all, is 
probably the one which San 
Cristoforo, who is, as we have 
seen, a thoroughly sensible and 
practical person, would himself 
have chosen for her. San 
Cristoforo, by the way, often 
complains to her that he feels 
idle. There has certainly 
never been any occasion for 
him to beat the stationmaster. 
His picture occupies an honour- 
able position in the Cathedral, 
and he will doubtless be much 
interested in learning the name 
of the artist to whom you 
assign it. 
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In days when Scottish agri- 
culture is being converted into 
a happy hunting- ground for 
politicians, and when the 
primary assumption of Daniels- 
come-to-judgment appears to 
be that the present owners of 
the soil are a negligible quan- 
tity, whose rights deserve no 
consideration, it is desirable, 
in the interests alike of that 
accurate knowledge of the 
past which is the safest foun- 
dation for the progress of 
the future, and of justice 
to a much-abused class, to 
direct attention to the ini- 


tiating enterprise and to the 
sustained support given by 
the landowners of Scotland 
to agricultural improvement 
and the development of the 


soil. The intelligent applica- 
tion of thought and capital 
which has converted not 
merely the rich lands of the 
Lothians, the carses on Forth 
and Tay, the howes of Strath- 
more and the Mearns, and the 
fertile “‘Laigh of Moray,” but 
the stony slopes of Mar and 
the peat mosses of Buchan, into 
productive fields, was, as much 
as the development of indus- 
trial activity in the cities and 
towns, an outstanding feature 
of the latter half of the 
eighteenth and of the nine- 
teenth centuries. It was only 
after the cessation of civil 
strife subsequent to the last 
Jacobite rising that the spirit 
of agricultural improvement 
obtained scope and security ; 
and no one can read the de- 


scriptions of Scotland and the 
conditions of Scottish life at 
different periods without being 
astonished at the beneficent 
change that was effected. 

The secret of this great de- 
velopment was the oo - opera- 
tion of landlord and tenant. 
It was due, in its later stages, 
to a large extent to the judg- 
ment and industry of the 
tenant - farmers, but it owed 
its origination and guidance to 
the intelligence and influence 
of the landowners. Three 
essential features mainly con- 
tributed to its success. The 
first was the security of pro- 
prietorial rights, which safe- 
guarded and encouraged the 
owner in the application of 
his capital to the land and 
the provision of buildings and 
other permanent equipment. 
The second was the system 
of nineteen-years’ leases, which, 
without unduly stereotyping 
conditions, gave the tenant 
reasonable security of tenure 
for a definite and suitable 
period, left his capital, as 
a general rule, free for the 
stocking and working of the 
farm, and admitted of a 
periodic readjustment of rela- 
tions to suit altered conditions. 
The third was the carefully 
adjusted general estate regu- 
lations, based on experience, 
which were mainly directed to 
secure the maintenance of the 
regular and permanent fertility 
of the soil. 

The following particulars are 
given as illustrations of what 
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was more or less the experi- 
ence throughout agricultural 
Scotland. They are taken from 
the local history, as contained 
in various books and pam- 
phlets, not written with any 
special object, of one district 
—that extending “from North 
Water to Spey,”—by no means 
specially favoured by Nature, 
but which has gained for 
itself a farming reputation 
second to none. The first 
general Scottish Agricultural 
Society was founded in 1723. 
The earliest local society was 
started only seven years later, 
and, curiously enough, in @ 
distant district “benorth the 
Mount.” The leading mem- 
bers of this body, who de- 
scribed themselves as “A 
Small Society of Farmers 
in Buchan,” and _ published 
in 1735 an essay on prac- 
tical points of husbandry, 
were Alexander Lord Pitsligo, 
the Hon. Alexander Fraser of 
Strichen, a Senator of the 
College of Justice, Sir James 
Elphinstone of Logie, James 
Ferguson of Pitfour, Alexander 
Garden of Troup, James Gordon 
of Ellon, Ernest Leslie of Bal- 
quhain, and William Urquhart 
of Meldrum. In his address 
to the British Association at 
Dundee in 1912, Mr Middleton 
gave the following account of 
the origin of this Society :— 


“Tt appears to have been started 
about 1730 by James Ferguson of 
Pitfour, among his Buchan tenantry. 
Ferguson was a friend of Thomas 
Hope (of Rankeillour, President of 
the National Society), and believed 
in his methods of ‘ preaching improve- 
ments.’ He supplied the members of 
the Buchan Society with books, and 
he himself attended their meetings.” 
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The original stimulus to 
agricultural improvement in 
the north had been given by 
a lady, daughter of the Earl 
of Peterborough, who married 
the eldest son of the Duke of 
Gordon in 1706. She brought 
down to the Duke’s estates 
“English ploughs, with men 
to work them, and who were 
acquainted with fallowing — 
heretofore unknown in Scot- 
land.” The general state of 
Scottish agriculture at the 
time is succinctly described 
by Sir Archibald Grant of 
Monymusk— 


“Soon after the Union husbandry 
and manufactures were in low esteem. 
Turnips raised in fields for cattle by 
the Earl of Rothes and very few 
others were wondered at. heat 


was almost confined to East Lothian. 
Enclosures were few, and planting 
mf little; no repair of roads, all 
, and very few carriages.” 


Probably the earliest of the 
pioneers of improved agri- 
culture in Aberdeenshire was 
this Sir Archibald Grant, who 
began the management of his 
estate on Donside in 1716. 


“At that time” [he afterwards 
wrote] “there was not one acre upon 
the whole estate enclosed, nor any 
timber upon it, but a few elm, syca- 
more, and ash about a kitchen-garden 
adjoining to the house, and some 
straggling trees at some of the farm- 
yards, with a small copsewood, not 
enclosed and dwarfish, and browsed 
by sheep and cattle. All the farms 
ill- disposed and mixed, different 
persons having alternate ridges, not 
one wheel carriage on the estate nor 
indeed any one road that would allow 
it. ... The people poor, ignorant, 
and slothful, and ingrained enemies 
to planting, enclosing, or any improve- 
ments or cleanliness: no “4 of 
sheep or cattle or roads, but four 
months when oats and bear, which 
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was the only sorts of their grain, was 
on the ground. The farm-houses and 
corn-mills and manse and school all 
poor, dirty huts, pulled in pieces for 
manure, or fell themselves almost 
each alternate year.” [He feelingly 
observes, no doubt from similarity of 
experience,] “Peter the First of 
Russia had more trouble to conquer 
the barbarous habits of his subjects 
than in all the other great improve- 
ments he made.” 


Yet when John Wesley 
visited Monymusk in 1761 and 
1764 he described it as lying 
in a beautiful and pleasant 
valley, in which Sir Archibald 
Grant had reclaimed a large 
area of waste ground, and 
planted millions of trees, and 
stated that the cultivation, 
especially near the manor- 
house, would compare favour- 
ably with that prevailing in 
England. 

Another 


active improver 


was the Hon. Patrick Ogilvie, 
brother of the Earl of Sea- 
field, who, as Chancellor of 
Scotland, had been largely 
responsible for the Act of 


Union. Mr Ogilvie devoted 
himself to cattle-raising, and 
on being remonstrated with 
by the Chancellor on _ his 
undignified business of cattle- 
dealing, he replied in terms 
which some modern politicians 
and even Chancellors might 
remember with advantage: 
“Better sell nowte than sell 
nations.” 

In Banffshire the lead was 
given by the Earl of Findlater, 
who, as Lord Deskford, went 
to reside on his estate in 1754. 
Wight, who conducted the Sur- 
veys of Scotland for the Com- 
missioners of Forfeited Estates 
between 1773 and 1782, and 
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published the results of his 
journeys in 1783, thus describes 
the effect of his efforts :-— 


“The fields resemble a garden. 
. . « The late Earl was the operator 
of all, His skill in farming, his 
industry in the education of young 
men to be farmers, the houses he 
built for them, the judicious con- 
ditions of his leases, the premiums he 
gave to direct their industry, in short, 
everything that can be contrived to 
make a flourishing estate was set on 
foot by that nobleman.” 


And Douglas, who visited 
the east coast of Scotland in 
1780, thus relates a conversa- 
tion he had with an old man 
near Banff, who said to him— 


“<*Tf you had known this country 
fifty years ago, as I did, you would 
think these fields and houses which 
you pass unnoticed a fine sight. I 
remember the time, sir, and so does 
my youngest bairn, when they were 
all unenclosed : large banks between 
every two and three ridges : and when 
you might have travelled through 
them from one stone head to another 
without touching the ground: when 
the farmhouses were ready to tumble, 
and neither held out wind nor rain : 
and when we were well pleased if 
all over the farm we had four times 
the corn we sowed.’ When asked 
who had the merit of introducing 
better methods of farming, he an- 
swered: ‘Faith, sir, we did not 
think ourselves much obliged to him 
at first: it was our master: and we 
had some suspicion that lairds and 
lords chiefly minded their own 
interest. We had been long accus- 
tomed to our own methods, and 
thought our fathers had been as 
wise as we; it was not therefore 
an easy matter to persuade us that 
any others were better or more 
proper for our soil.... All these 
prejudices Lord Findlater got the 
better of: not by the strong hand 
and telling us by his overseers and 
factors that such and such thin 
we must do, but by going himse 
from farm to farm, advising rathes 
than directing us how to proceed. 
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Another practical improver 
was Mr Udny of Udny, in 
Formartine, who invented an 
improved turnip-sower, and 
whose turnips were so success- 
ful as to give some cause for 
the boast of his loyal retainer— 
“Jamie, the Laird o’ Udny’s 
Feel” — when another pro- 
prietor was showing off his 
“roots” with satisfaction. 
“Neeps, they’re naething to 
the neeps at Udny. At Udny 
ilka ox eats its wye intil a neep 
an’ bides there in a hoose o’ its 
ain till it’s ready for the 
flesher.” Wight in his Survey 
states that the land at Udny 
had originally been very rough. 
Yet, “with great expense and 
unremitting perseverance,” it 
was so improved that no 
vestige remained of what it 
had originally been: nothing 
was to be seen but neat en- 
closures, thriving hedges, and 
commodious offices; a favour- 
able rotation of cropping had 
been established, it was famous 
for a breed of horses, and the 
“English bull shorthorn,” and 
the cows, “some from Eng- 
land, some from Berwickshire, 
and some the very best of his 
own country breed,” were 
good. 

Another public-spirited land- 
lord was Mr Cumine of Auchry, 
in the west of Buchan, whose 
improvements in a high-lying 
and bare region were so note- 
worthy that Douglas made a 
special journey from Aberdeen 
to inspect them. 


“For several generations past,” 
says the New Statistical Account, 
“the Cumines of Auchry were the 
principal proprietors in the parish 
of Monquhitter, and were much and 
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deservedly esteemed for their pub- 
lic spirit and private benevolence, 
About the middle of the last century 
Mr Joseph Cumine of Auchry was 
distinguished, not only in this district, 
but throughout the whole of the north 
of Scotland, for the stimulus he gave 
to agricultural improvements. When 
he assumed the management of his 
estate in 1739 it was principally 
covered with heath, and yielded only 
£150 sterling of rent. He laid out 
extensive plantations around his 
house, subdivided his farm into or- 
namental enclosures, introduced a 
superior breed of cattle, founded 
the village of Cuminestown in the 
immediate vicinity of the church, 
and in connection with some neigh- 
bouring gentlemen established in 
this village a linen manufacture 
which has been kept up ever since.” 


Of a subsequent owner, Mr 
Lumsden, it is also said— 


“He has been doing much and 
setting a laudable example in the 
way of improvement. He is drain- 
ing and trenching to a great extent, 
and by planting, hedging, and fenc- 
ing is not only beautifying his estate, 
but affording employment to a great 
number of labourers.” 


Of Sir William Forbes of 
Pitsligo, the head of the Edin- 
burgh banking house, and re- 
presentative of the Lord Pit- 
sligo of “The Forty-five,” who 
had been one of the founders 
of the little society of 1730, it 
is recorded that— 


“On his estates he spared neither 
time nor expense in reclaiming them 
from a state of positive neglect and 
sterility to one of advanced cultiva- 
tion and productiveness—the im- 
provement and happiness of his 
tenants coming in for a full share of 
attention.” 


A similar appreciation exists 
of his neighbour, Mr Forbes of 
Boyndlie— 


“The estate formerly answered 
pretty much to the description which 
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the Countess of Erroll gave of the 
district generally : ‘The rest, for the 
most part, is moss and moor, and full 
of boggis and marishes.’ Where the 
resent proprietor himself (1858) in 
fis early days shot moor-fowl among 
the heather, nothing is now to be 
seen but well-drained, enclosed, and 
highly cultivated fields. ‘Sir John 
Stuart Forbes and Mr Forbes of 
Boyndlie, men who by the benevo- 
lence of their hearts, and by the 
public spirit they manifest, have done 
and are doing an immense deal of 
good to the community at large,’ is 
the grateful testimony borne by the 
writer of the New Statistical Account, 
a testimony which will be endorsed 
by all who are acquainted with these 
proprietors and with the condition of 
their tenants.” 


Of another property, Auch- 
lenchries, which formerly be- 
longed to the famous general 
of Peter the Great, it is said— 

“The late proprietor, Charles Gor- 
don, Esquire, has the merit of being 
among the first to introduce an im- 
proved system of farming, which he 
pursued with less regard to his own 
interests than to the general benefit of 
the country.” 


Sir Archibald Grant of 
Monymusk assured Dr Ander- 
son that ‘he alone had planted 
during his own lifetime up- 
wards of 48,000,000 of trees, 
and he lived several years after 
that, and sent me word, about 
two months after I saw him, 
that he had in that time 
planted 200,000 more.” The 
Karl of Fife and General Gor- 
don of Fyvie also planted 
largely,—General Gordon as 
many as 3,000,000 trees in a 
single enclosure, James Far- 
guharson of Invercauld, be- 
tween 1750 and 1806, planted 
16,000,000 firs and 2,000,000 
larches on his property in Brae- 
mar, through which he con- 
structed more than twenty 
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miles of roads. And Dr Ander- 
son stated in 1794 that “there 
is scarcely a private gentleman 
in Aberdeenshire who owns an 
estate of £500 or £600 a year 
who has not planted many 
hundred thousand trees,” 

In Kincardineshire, about 
1760, there arose ‘‘a constella- 
tion of cultivators,” including 
Baxter of Glassel, Innes of 
Durris, and Graham of Morphie, 
the first to introduce “broad 
clever,” while The Burn is de- 
scribed as “an estate that may 
be almost literally said to have 
been a creation by the late Lord 
Adam Gordon.” Mr Barclay 
of Urie, “in the course of 
about 30 years improved most 
thoroughly 900 acres of arable 
land,” and planted from 900 
to 1000 acres. The outlay 
was in some cases as much as 
£40 an acre, and that for lime- 
shells alone exceeded £6000. 
Sir William Nicolson of Glen- 
bervie was the first who raised 
hay from sown grass. 

In the Garioch, Hacket, the 
Jacobite laird of Inveramsay, 
“that bann’t a’ the ’ouk, and 
del’t dockens on Sunday,” was 
the first to introduce turnips, 
and set an example in laying 
out his lands in well-arranged 
fields, enclosed with fences 
planted with rows of ash and 
other hardwood trees. 

Both Wight and Douglas also 
preserve the names of other 
landlords engaged in the same 
efforts. Wight particularises in 
Aberdeenshire-—the late Earl of 
Erroll, Buchan of Auchmacoy, 
Paton of Grandholm, Burnet 
of Crichie, Russel of Aden 
(termed by him Moncoffer—the 
owner's previous designation), 
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Fraser of Strichen, Ogilvie of 
Auchiries, Fraser of Memsie, 
the Master of Saltoun, Gordon 
of Ellon, Dirom of Muiresk, 
Gordon of Premnay, Forbes- 
Leith of Whitehaugh, Innes of 
Breda, Farquharson of Haugh- 
ton, Burnet of Kemnay, Mr 
Baron Gordon of Clunie, “for- 
merly more devoted to the study 
of the law than of husbandry, 
now became a champion of the 
latter, an éléve of Lord Adam 
Gordon, to whom his conversion 
is probably owing,” and Garden 
of Troup. Douglas, in addition, 
records Skene of Parkhill, Sir 
Arthur Forbes of Fintray and 
Craigievar, Burnet of Countess- 
wells, Lord Monboddo, Lord 
Gardenston, Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of Balmain, and 
Irvine of Kingeausie. 

A local writer thus sum- 
marises the “ patriotic labours” 
of Mr James Ferguson of 
Pitfour, grandson of one of the 
society of 1730, and, like him 
and his father Lord Pitfour, a 
member of the Scottish Bar, 
who was for the thirty years 
prior to 1820 Member for 
Aberdeenshire, in the improve- 
ment of his own district— 

“He has built several extensive 
and thriving villages: has conducted 
a canal through a considerable part 
of his property : has introduced by 
his influence fine turnpike roads 
throughout the greater part of Aber- 
deenshire: has promoted by liberal 
encouragement the most improved 
systems of husbandry among his 
tenantry : has’planted many‘hundreds 
of acres which promise to rescue the 
district of Buchan from the re- 
proaches of future travellers: has 
enclosed whole farms with haw- 
thorn hedges, and granted leases to 
all his tenants on terms peculiarly 
liberal. . . His attachment to 
Buchan, which is almost proverbial, 
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and his enthusiastic delight in plan- 
ning and executing schemes to pro- 
mote the happiness of his tenantry ; 
in fine, the general tenor of his whole 
life, have justly entitled him to the 
honourable appellation of the Father 
of his People..” 


Of this proprietor, Wight had 
remarked years before— 


“T have great hopes of Mr Fergu- 
son, for though his business in Edin- 
burgh prevents him from entering 
deep into the practice of husbandry, 
yet it prevents him not from giving 
every sort of encouragement to his 
tenants. . . . Among the improvers 
his tenants are the most numerous.” 


Among the villages founded 
by him were Longside in 1801, 
carefully laid out and let on 
long leases, then considered 
a most favourable form of 
tenure for the occupant; and 
New Deer in 1805, which was 
remodelled in 1878 in conform- 
ity with a regular feuing and 
building plan by the then 
proprietors, the representatives 
of Mr Dingwall Fordyce of 
Brucklay. The village of 
Strichen had been founded by 
Lord Strichen in 1764 for the 
purpose of promoting “the 
Arts and Manufactures of this 
country, and for the accom- 
modation of Tradesmen of all 
denominations, manufacturers, 
and other industrious people to 
settle within the same,” and 
that of New Pitsligo in 1787, 
by Sir William Forbes of 
Pitsligo, it being greatly im- 
proved by one of his successors, 
Sir John Hepburn - Stuart - 
Forbes. 

Of another estate, and dealing 
with a somewhat later period, 
the editor of the leading local 
book on the district says— 
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“ Few estates in Buchan have un- 
dergone a more marked improvement 
than Kinmundy. In 1816, when the 
last-mentioned James Ferguson suc- 
ceeded to the cage oan , great part 
of it came under the designation of 
‘boggis and marishes.’ The name 
Kinmundy—in Gaelic Ceann-Monadh 
—signifies ‘the head of the moss,’ 
Under his encouraging auspices, how- 
ever, and through the intelligence, 
skill, and enterprise of his brother, 
Mr John Ferguson, Brae of Coynach, 
hundreds of acres were reclaimed, 
drained, and enclosed, and the whole 
property brought into a very high 
state of cultivation.” 

Dr Anderson, in his View of 
the Agriculture of Aberdeen- 
shire, prepared for the Board 
of Agriculture in 1794, calls 
attention to a feature in the 
local development, the reverse 
of what is popularly assumed 
to have been the case, which 
was that in the middle of the 
previous century “the farms 
were of much greater extent 
than they were at present.” 
He also remarks that “the 
stipulations in the leases are 
generally very simple, nor are 
the tenants in general subjected 
to any severe restrictions.” 

The following figures, among 
others which were obtained in 
1906 by the North-East of 
Scotland Land Defence Asso- 
ciation, prove that the suc- 
cessors of these old pioneers 
of agricultural progress have 
not been unfaithful to the 
tradition and practice of their 
predecessors :— 

Estate, Kincardineshire. Acreage, 
12,105 (of which 6105 arable). 
Rental, £6733. Owner’s outlay 
in 21 years, £32,122. 
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Estate, Kincardineshire. Acreage, 
5130 (2219 arable). Rental, £1789. 
Owner’s outlay for 20 years, 


£7628. 
Estate, Aberdeenshire. Acreage, 


4000 (almost wholly arable). Ren- 
tal, £3700. .Owner’s outlay for 43 
years, £24,785. 

Estate, Aberdeenshire. Acreage, 
11,966 (10,322 arable). Rental, 
£7988. Owner’s outlay, 1852-1905, 
£72,299. 

Estate, Aberdeenshire. Acreage, 
21,143. Rental, £16,380. Owner’s 
outlay for 30 years, £111,463. 

Estate, Banffshire. Acreage, 4800 
(3269 arable). Rental, £3196. 
Owner’s outlay for 14 years, 


£8554. 
Estate, Banffshire. Acreage, 48,946 
Rental (agricul- 


(32,362 arable). 
tural), £30,000. Owner’s outlay 


for 20 years, £177,289. 


The facts above set forth 
afford no foundation for the 
idea that the landowner is a 
superfluous wheel or a drag 
on the vehicle of rural pro- 
gress. They tell no story of 
the conversion of agricultural 
land into wastes for sporting 
purposes, of a policy directed 
to the elimination of small 
holdings, er of the expulsion 
of men in favour of sheep or 
deer. On the contrary, they 
bear testimony to the exten- 
sive conversion of stony ground 
and moss into arable fields, to 
heavy expenditure in the pro- 
vision of substantial and ex- 
cellent houses for farmers, for 
small tenants, and for labour- 
ers; to the thoughtful forma- 
tion of prosperous villages, and 
to earnest efforts to promote 
the progress and welfare of all 
living upon the land. 

















FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE SCHOOLING OF 


NARBIR PUN is a rifieman, 
and as proud of his bottle-green 
uniform and rifle tricks as any 
“ green-jacket” in England. 
But it was no patriotism that 
called him to enlist in a Gurkha 
regiment, where he serves a 
foreign king, nor greed of pelf, 
mercenary though hebe. "Twas 
love of adventure pure and 
simple, excited to the point of 
action by the well-decorated 
tales of the recruiter, that led 
him, as they have led many 
another youngster, to seek 
service in a foreignclime. For, 
strange as it may seem to those 
whose daily doings require their 
presence within the small com- 


pass of the United Kingdom, 
the strut of the riband-bedecked 
recruiting sergeant in White- 
hall finds a coloured echo in 
the wildest corners and edges 


of our vast Empire. But on 
the snowy uplands of Nepal, 
which give to the King’s army 
some of the finest material that 
ever shouldered musket, the 
attractive uniform and gaudy 
cap streamers must of necessity 
yield place to suits of, perhaps, 
cotton made in Manchester. 
And the medals, of which 
assuredly there will be some, 
will be suspended ribandless 
from a cord hung round the 
neck as is the custom of the 
Indian soldier when in mufti. 
The reason is simple. Nepal 
is a foreign State, so jealous of 
her independence, so mindful 
of the manner in which other 
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once independent countries 
have been wooed and betrayed 
by a powerful neighbour in the 
guise of trade, that she guards 
her virginity with unceasing 
watchfulness. As the Gurkhas 
have it, “with the merehant 
comes the musket; with the 
Bible comes the bayonet.” 
Thus trade from India is dis- 
couraged, no white man is 
allowed into the country, his 
Majesty’s uniform may there- 
fore not be worn, and the busi- 
ness of recruiting must, to a 
large extent, be accomplished 
secretly. But if, in this, the 
recruiter be handicapped, he 
finds compensation in the in- 
conceivable ignorance prevalent 
in the more distant villages as 
to the conditions of a soldier’s 
life, an ignorance of which we 
may be sure he, after the 
manner of his kind, takes full 
and every advantage. LEvid- 
ence of this has often come to 
light, a notable instance being 
seen in the openly expressed 
discontent of a battalion newly 
raised some years ago, which 
desired to leave its cantonment 
en masse after pay-day because 
some 400 of the men had not 
received a quarter of the emol- 
uments promised to them on 
enlistment. 

But, however interesting to 
see the picture of a soldier's 
life as painted for the attract- 
ing of Narbir Pun, he was 
brought to a decision by its 
romantic and not its mercenary 
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side. According to the re- 
cruiter there was war—bloody 
war—in the making, the bat- 
talion would, of course, be sent 
to it; and to him would be 
given a rifle and ammunition 
with which to slay those hairy, 
thieving shaitans, tidings of 
whose devilry had penetrated 
even to his remote village. He 
would be able to treat them 
to the kukri, with which he was 
such an adept, and eventually 
their women and cattle would 
all pass into his possession. 
Was that not fine enough 
prospect for a simple-minded 
highlander, who till then had 
ruminated year in year out on 
little but his father’s cattle, 
and whose measure all said and 
done was short of 5 feet 3? 
Fair of countenance, his 
features were Mongolian—the 
flat, almost bridgeless nose, for 
all the world like a bit of putty 
carelessly flung on, telling of 
Mongoloid origin. A round, 
hairless face pitted by small- 
pox, not much to look at, but 
ever carrying upon it a grin 
which told of good-nature be- 
hind; and a mouth wont to 
expand whenever he was ques- 
tioned. His intelligence, alas! 
was of the meanest order ; but 
whose would not be who had to 
live twenty days distant from 
Katmandu towards the snows, 
and who was compelled to 
hibernate all the winter? Of 
education in the western sense 
he had none, and of companion- 
ship little save the cattle which 
in the summer he daily tended 
on the hillsides, and which in 
the winter hefed. But, though 
small in stature compared to 
long-legged men of the plains, 
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Narbir lacked nothing in phys- 
ical strength, the calves of his 
legs having great girth from 
constant hill work and being 
hard as any oak. And his back 
and chest were broad and deep, 
though the lad was still short 
of full development. 

Easy as was the decision to 
betake himself to far-away 
Hindustan and offer what there 
was of him to Mars, it was yet 
another matter to put the 
plan successfully into execu- 
tion. Awkward preliminaries 
required to be settled before- 
hand and of these the first was 
not the least, being nothing 
more nor less than the running 
away by stealth from the little 
wooden, stone-roofed house 
that had been to him a home 
for seventeen summers, and 
putting considerable distance 
between him and it ere the 
possibility of discovery. Were 
his plans to become known, 
down would fall his castles in 
the air—the greatest opposition 
and fuss on the part of his 
mother might be expected ; 
while his quaint doll wife would 
never appreciate his point of 
view. However, the suitable 
opportunity was not long in 
the coming, and by making 
forced marches he and his 
wonderful friend of short 
acquaintance were able to slip 
away unhindered and down to 
the recruiting depét at Gorakh- 
pur, where the raw article is 
received from Nepal in bulk 
to be handed out retail to the 
different battalions in India. 

Long would Narbir have 
dreamed of the wonders of 
Gorakhpur had greater. mar- 
vels not appeared in rapid 
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succession to supersede them. 
The horses, bungalows, rail- 
way, bazaar and, above all, the 
long white men whispered of 
to him as Sahibs, who appeared 
to dominate everything and 
everybody. Never had his 
mind conceived the like, nor 
would he have given credence 
to the telling. Truly fate had 
tumbled him into a fairyland, 
and for the nonce nothing 
afforded him greater pleasure 
than to sit on the railway 
fence and watch the noisy, 
snorting engine hauling its 
string of boxes; or from the 
hidden vantage of a tree to 
marvel at the strange doings 
in a Sahib’s house. But, while 
yet other wonders were being 
discovered, he with a batch of 
twelve similar pudding - faced 
lads from Nepal were thrust 
into a box of that strange 
train and started on the journey 


of three days and nights to 
join their battalion. ‘“ Similar” 
is an apt description, for clever 
indeed is the European who on 
first acquaintance can see the 
difference between such pud- 


dings. Some during a span 
of years in contact with a 
Gurkha regiment are unable 
to overcome this difficulty. 

In the passing of the first 
days after joining the battalion, 
during which one gifted with 
any brain would assuredly 
have been nervous, he could 
searcely claim possession of his 
soul. For, when a nervy mem- 
ber of the “drill” was not 
bellowing at, and trying to 
teach him the soldier’s man- 
ner of standing with his fellows 
in a line against the adjutant’s 
coming inspection on the Mon- 
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day, he was subjected to a con- 
stant stocktaking like to prize 
cattle atasale. Every Gurkha 
officer and non - commissioned 
officer in the battalion must 
apparently come to look at 
the last-arrived recruits and 
question them. Not that that 
greatly worried Narbir, for 
few were the questions that 
penetrated to his understand- 
ing. Had he, however, appre- 
ciated the object of it all he 
might well have taken interest 
in the proceedings, for the 
reason of the stocktaking was 
no more nor less than the keen 
competition between companies 
to secure the best recruits, 
But at this stage his under- 
standing compassed little more 
than did the brain of the 
mouse-coloured “ bail” wallow- 
ing in the sluggish stream 
hard by. And as a fact never 
had he heard the strange 
“kura” talked by the majority 
of his countrymen around him, 
who belonged to different clans 
and hied from different local- 
ities. Being of the Magar clan 
he talked the Magar kura, and 
understood but few words of 
the Gurung and other kura. 
This is not unusual in Gurkhs 
battalions, and it takes more 
than the recruits’ first year to 
teach them to speak and un- 
derstand properly the Khas 
kura, which is supposed to be 
the “lingua franca” of Nepal, 
and is so of our battalions. 
Four characteristics alone were 
common to all—the round, hair- 
less Tartar type of face; the 
square build and small stature ; 
the little pigtail some six inches 
long that grows from the top 
of the head and is ever stuffed 
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away in under the cap; and 
last but not least, the kukri 
with knowledge of its use. 

On the Monday, three days 
after his arrival, the last-joined 
batch was paraded at the orderly 
room for inspection by the ad- 
jutant, and each recruit was 
allotted to a company. And 
then the work began — the 
goose-step, gymnasium, turn- 
ings, simple movements, and 
other elementary yet essential 
groundwork of the soldier all 
the world over, whatever be his 
colour or his creed. And occa- 
sionally amongst this monotony 
of existence would be inter- 
larded a day’s shooting, when 
the raw article with a leavening 
of the trained would be taken 
out to beat the pheasant covers 
or walk up the quail for the 
Sahibs. Done mainly to accus- 
tom the wild man to the Sahib, 
these days are mightily popular 
for the free meal of game 
washed down with rum that 
invariably follows. Of the 
much that is done for the 
Empire on the barrack square, 
few save hard-working adju- 
tants and their faithful staffs of 
drill-instructors know. Not 
alone is their work confined 
to drilling and developing the 
physique of the would-be 
target; theirs also is the duty 
of developing the intelligence 
of nature’s ‘‘jungli” produet, 
teaching the “lingua franca” 
of the particular unit and how 
to understand English words 
of command. Truly the won- 
ders accomplished upon that 
square seem, when one’s eye 
alights upon the finished article, 
to come nothing short of the 
miraculous, However, be that 
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as it may, this is no dissertation 
on the Empire’s fashioning, 
nor is it necessary to follow 
the doings of Narbir Pun in 
his labours of the later weeks 
that saw the lengthening of 
February into July. Suffice 
to say that during all those 
months he never attended less 
than three parades a day; and 
when he and others of his batch 
were not actually upon the 
square, they were to be found 
gathered into the shade of a 
large and generous pipal tree, 
squatting in a circle, while a 
drill-instructor taught them to 
repeat parrot-like the parts of 
the rifle and English equiva- 
lents thereof. 

July brought rumours of war, 
and was memorable therefore. 
The intention of the Sirkar to 
equip and despatch an expedi- 
tionary foree to flatten out 
some dog-eating savages in 
their primeval forests bordering 
on Assam was announced, and 
the battalion thirsted to find 
itself among the chosen. Dur- 
ing this period of regimental sus- 
pense, invariable consequence 
of war rumours, small groups 
of men might have been seen 
squatting in discussion, the 
topic of their deliberations 
being ever the chances of the 
battalion’s selection. And well- 
nigh daily the subadar-major 
and the jemadar-adjutant, care- 
less of their importunity, would 
question the adjutant at 
orderly room or guard-mount- 
ing as to whether nothing could 
be done to ensure the battalion’s 
being chosen for the field. It 
is always so. It was the same 
during the early days of the 
war in South Africa, when the 
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Gurkha officers of Narbir’s 
battalion daily solicited that 
the “Jangi lat Sahib” might 
be petitioned to send the bat- 
talion overseas to succour their 
brothers of the Scarlet Rifles 
and Gay Highlanders. Why 
were they not sent? What 
would their comrades in arms 
at Delhi, at Kandahar, at 
Dargai think if the regiment 
were not with them in the 
fight? How could they get on 
without them? Who would 
protect their camps from the 
sniper? And the true explan- 
ation, namely, that it was a 
white man’s war, that the pride 
of this peculiar creature was to 
vanquish the foe with his own 
right arm whatever be the bill, 
and that the assistance of 
Indian troops, however desir- 
able, was not politic, was greeted 
with a chorus of snorts, Nay, 
more. The subadar - major, 
Sirdar Bahadur, order of merit 
man, hero of many fights, and 
as gallant a soldier as ever took 
the field, spat upon the ground 
to express his feelings, the in- 
variable action of the Gurkha 
when his scorn and indignation 
are aroused. They were not 
Indian troops, they were Gurk- 
halis, free men from the snowy 
ranges of Nepal; they had no 
more in common with the 
despicable, long-legged, skrim- 
shanking men of India than the 
Sahibs. Had they not proved 
it in the Mutiny, when the 
battalion lost more at Delhi 
than any unit engaged, and 
wherever else the smell of 
powder called? Who classed 
them as Indian troops? Surely 
the King’s cloth was not worth 
wearing, for now they scarcely 
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ever went on service. In the 
day of Roberts Sahib Bahadur 
it was all “larai” (war) and no 
“ dikh”’ (worry); now the ser- 
vice was all “dikh” and no 
“Jarai.” His sentiments were 
the sentiments of all. And now 
that hard knocks were once 
more in prospect, the Gurkha 
officers were again petitioning 
to receive their share. 

However, to the joy of all 
and surprise of many, one 
muggy morning in the early 
days of August the great 
news was received that the 
battalion was nominated as a 
unit of the small force that 
was detailed to vindicate the 
King’s honour in_ fever- 
stricken jungles; and from 
being a creditable descendant 
of Ananias, the recruiter that 
gathered Narbir in could have 
now, had he so wished, laid 
claim to second-sight. 

But were the recruits to go? 
Yes, said the colonel; cer- 
tainly take those who have 
passed their musketry. To 
leave them behind would break 
their hearts, whilst a month 
in the field with bullets on the 
move would inoculate them 
more with a sense of responsi- 
bility than twelve on the 
barrack square. So, as mobil- 
isation was not to take place 
for yet another six weeks, those 
who had not passed the range 
should be put through their 
course as soon as possible and 
given the chance of accom- 
panying the battalion. Thus 
on the glorious day on which 
the battalion marched out of 
its station on fighting bent, 
35 of its complement of 720 
were recruits of the year who, 
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though able to give and re- 
ceive blows, to march and go 
hungry, were scarcely fit in all 
respects to take their place in 
the ranks as trained soldiers. 
The eternal language question 
and the dull understanding of 
the wild men of the snows 
were the trouble, for these 
deficiencies impeded woefully 
the proper performance of their 
guard duties. 

From the day that Narbir 
took his place in his com- 
pany on the mobilisation of 
the battalion, all went well 
until his second tour of guard 
duty, and then his trouble 
was discovered by the Brit- 
ish officer of the day. The 
battalion, crocodile-like, was 
slowly paddling up the muddy 
waters of the mighty Brahma- 
putra in one of the river 
steamers, on its interminable 


journey to far-away Assam ; 
and Narbir was posted as 
sentry on one of the drinking- 


water tanks. The British 
officer of the day, when going 
his rounds, told Narbir to 
repeat his orders. What was 
it the Sahib was asking him? 
He couldn’t understand—and 
if he didn’t say something he 
would surely be sent back to 
the depét. Hisorders? Oh— 
orders—to march about in a 
smart and soldierly manner, 
to Why was he placed 
on the water tank? What a 
strange question to ask—how 
should he know? the Naick 
had placed him there. And 
so all he did was to look at 
the Sahib and grin. The 
Sahib grew angry, said some- 
thing quite beyond Narbir’s 
comprehension to the Lance- 
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Naick of the guard, who in 
turn looked as if he would 
instantly make a meal of him. 
What the British officer said 
to the Lance-Naick was, “ Why 
the devil didn’t you make that 
man understand properly the 
orders of his post? Have him 
brought up at orderly room 
to-morrow for slackness on 
guard duty.” What he said 
later to the adjutant was, 
“Look here, old boy, those 
damned recruits of yours will 
let us in as sure as God made 
apples; put them on to con- 
tinual guard duty till we reach 
the base, which will give them 
the best part of three weeks 
to learn the most important 
part of their work; or else to a 
moral certainty we'll have the 
camp rushed. I thought I 
knew something of Gurkhali, 
but that boy Narbir under- 
stands no known language.” 
So for the next few weeks 
Narbir and his fellows got 
their bellyful of sentry - go, 
while the sweat oozed out of 
their pudding-like faces and, 
trickling down, splashed on to 
and spotted their once clean 
khaki coats ; and prickly heat 
enveloped them with a mantle 
of torment, bringing them to a 
worse condition than the high- 
lander who is creditably sup- 
posed to have described himself 
as “itch a’ itch.” During the 
passing of these days to Narbir, 
as to other young soldiers who 
pass through the vale of the 
shadow, the gates of reality 
were opened and the glories of 
campaigning seemed diminu- 
tive. But, as with a wife so 
with active soldiering, both are 
taken for better or for worse. 
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His lack of intelligence, how- 
ever, was to bring him yet 
further renown, and the way 
of its happening was thus. 
At one of the few stopping 
places on the monotonous up- 
river journey a dak was re- 
ceived and with it copies of 
the Field Force standing 
orders, with which all ranks 
to take part in the expedition 
were to be made acquainted. 
These were duly explained to 
the men, assembled on the 
port side of the vessel, and on 
certain of the more important 
points, such as the treatment 
of captured prisoners, the 
double company commander 
thought fit to question them. 
Prisoners taken in the field 
were at once to be handed over 
to the nearest staff officer. 
Did they all understand? Yes. 
And then Narbir’s smiling face 


interrupted the officer’s line 


of vision. Did Narbir under- 
stand? Yes? “ Well—tell us, 
Narbir, what would you do 
if you happened to take a 
prisoner?” 

Silence reigned, to be broken 
only by the Gurkha company 
commander and the section 
commander coaxing him to an 
understanding of the Sahib’s 
question. ‘Eh! ‘choro,’ now 
what have you just heard? 
What will you do if you come 
across a wounded ‘dushman’?” 
Still no reply from the victim 
under examination, whose dull 
face showed no sign of life or 
understanding. And then, as 
the result of further coaxing, 
intelligence flashed across his 
countenance, his face lighted 
up, his mouth expanded in a 
wide grin; it was evident he 
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had remembered. Well—what 
would he do under the circum- 
stances? Then triumphantly 
came the answer, “Hanla” 
(shoot him) ! 

The British officer laughed. 
The Gurkha officer, setting his 
teeth, barked awful ejacula- 
tions; the havildar pinched 
the lobe of Narbir’s ear, pour- 
ing upon him the vitriolic 
vocabulary of the disgusted 
teacher, and Narbir’s face again 
grew sad, dull, and void of 
expression. But he was to 
have another chance, he had 
not understood. He must think 
again; what would he do if 
one of the enemy unarmed 
came to him on sentry-go and 
offered to surrender? Again 
the same silence, the same ab- 
sence of understanding in his 
face, the same coaxing by those 
around him. And then once 
more his face lighted up with 
the certainty of knowledge, 
and he uttered the one word, 
“Marla” (cut him down)! It 
were best on this occasion to 
lower the curtain on the scene 
that followed, for Narbir’s dis- 
comfiture was absolute and 
complete. 

Being interested in the lad, 
the double company commander 
used often after that to take 
particular notice of him, and 
a few days later endeavoured 
to ascertain from him why he 
had come with the battalion, 
and if he knew whither he 
was going. What would he 
do when he got there? The 
eventual reply was but an- 
other monosyllable, “ Lerla ” (I 
am going to fight)! Of where 
he was, whither he had been 
travelling the past ten days, 
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or the reason of his coming, 
he knew naught. But some- 
where and somehow he was 
going to fight something, and 
that was all he cared about 
or dreamed of. His was in- 
deed a single- mindedness of 
purpose that was as simple as 
it was refreshing. 

But although somewhat rare, 
his type was not new. Al- 
though the British officers, 
appreciating the weight that 
might fall upon any link of 
the chain on piquet duty, were 
nervous as to the possible per- 
formances of such lads, the 
Gurkha ranks, understanding 
more fully the capabilities of 
these dullards, were in no way 
pessimistic—showing in fact a 
cheerful optimism that seemed 
as careless as it was unnatural. 

The base eventually reached, 
the battalion flung itself ashore, 
wading inches deep in feverish, 
stagnant mud, fertile breeding- 
ground of leeches and malaria, 
to the peculiar part of the 
swamp that was its portion, 
and in which it was to lie. 
Hard work followed, with ever 
a deluge from above to keep 
the men wet and remind them 
of the 700 inches that would 
fall ere the cycle of the year 
were traversed, Fatigues, grass- 
cutting, road - making, jungle- 
cutting, necessary preliminaries 
to the general forward move- 
ment, filled up every moment 
of the succeeding days; and 
Narbir took his share. On 
the march he might have been 
seen, wellnigh smothered with 
the multitude of equipment 
loaded upon him, in field-serviee 
dress, tramping along in single 
file, and plunging with a grin 
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of pleasure into the numerous 
streams that required fording, 
though their waters swallowed 
his small height even to the 
second button, And when the 
work in hand was hacking a 
track through the cruel jungle, 
it was evident that the esti- 
mate of the Gurkha ranks as 
to his capabilities had some 
foundation. On one occasion 
his double company commander 
let him loose at a clump of 
bamboos of a sixty-foot diam- 
eter, and the way the little 
fury unceasingly plied his kukri 
must have pleased the gods; 
and incidentally indicated that 
no slackster could claim him 
for a comrade. Possibly he 
was dull of comprehension, but 
his heart was rightly placed, 
and when all is said and done 
that is the most important 
essential for the rank and file 
on service, 

The general advance com- 
meneed, and units marched to 
fill their parts in the strategi- 
cal plan. His double company 
happened to be the first to 
take the field, and was the 
first rewarded by collision 
with the enemy. That was 
luck. It happened that the 
advanced guard, composed of 
his half-company, slipped into 
a cleverly laid ambuscade to 
receive a shower of poisoned 
arrows. An irregular rattle 
of musketry was the reply, by 
which two savages swallowed 
more than they had bargained 
for, and paid a bloody forfeit 
for their temerity. Week tele- 
scoped into week, and long 
days were the product of the 
operations. But he was ever 
in his place, neither falling out 
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on the hardest days nor suc- 
cumbing to the epidemic of 
virulent malaria that sapped 
his company of its strength 
and flicked his older comrades 
with an awesome suddenness 
into the apology for an hos- 
pital, and, sometimes, the real- 
ism of the grave. 
Daily was the enemy fol- 
lowed up into his fastnesses ; 
daily were the forfeits paid in 
by him. But heavy was the 
toll levied of our splendid 
troops by his cursed malarial 
jungles. Yet the thinner the 
ranks grew the more deter- 
mined became those in oom- 
mand by a more and more 
energetic offensive to bring the 
bloody business to an end. If 
the guerilla would not gamble 
for the issue in a ding - dong 
combat, then so harried must 
he be as to forfeit food and 
sleep. Every track must be 
followed up, every nullah 
visited. By separating, co- 
operating, concentrating, by 
moving night and day, by a 
relentless and unceasing offen- 
sive, the land must be cleared 
of his raiding-parties. White 
troops, with their superior 
western intelligence, would 
have been as ill able to play 
this game as a landsman to 
navigate a ship; but the 
Gurkha, born woodsman and 
shikary, took to it as a duck to 
water. In pursuance of this 
plan of operations, a company, 
when on a distant sweep one 
day, found itself bang up 
against a stockade which, 
from the crest of the hill, 
emitted poisoned arrows and 
vomited rocks down the khud 
with most inhospitable intent. 
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No time to count the cost 
on such oocasions, and 0, 
according to the custom 
of the regiment, the lead- 
ing men, of whom Narbir, less 
pudding -faced than of yore, 
was one, rolled at and over it 
with an angry snarl, sending 
more naked savages to pay 
their long account and squirt- 
ing lead at the backs of those 
that ran. A burned village, a 
variety of loot lifted, and then 
away home, some eight hours’ 
climbing over the miles that 
stood on end, just to teach the 
enemy, if naught else, the 
mobility of the Maharani’s 
men. By reason of the great 
effort demanded of the men’s 
endurance, that day will long 
be fresh in the minds of those 
who shared its glories, for it 
was perhaps the hardest in the 
campaign. And yet on the re- 
turn journey, not content with 
the 55 lb. of dead-weight that 
he carried up and down those 
pathless khuds, Narbir might 
have been seen bearing on his 
shoulders a well-grown looted 
goat. The lad’s capabilities 
were outweighing his limita- 
tions, and these, great as they 
had been, were vanishing as his 
intelligence rapidly developed 
in the hardships of the field. 
He had become a man that 
day; of that there was no 
doubt. Hard knocks are ever 
the best instruments with which 
to fashion men in haste, and 
bare two months on service had 
worked miracles with him. 
The ball was kept ever mov- 
ing. Daily small parties issued 
from the post to scour the 
country far and wide, to harry 
and to kill. To-day a piquet 
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was surprised and punished, 
huts set alight and crops 
destroyed. Yesterday a runner 
carrying 350 poisoned arrows 
for the front was laid out in 
the old, old manner. The day 
before an ambuscading party 
had been ambuscaded to their 
infinite discomfiture in this life 
and glorious entry into the 
next. Indeed, what better way 
of entering upon the new 
estate than heralded with the 
music of battle and in company 
with the brave? And every 
now and again, when cleaning 
up the country against the 
coming of the King’s rule, a 
bigger haul would come within 
the compass of the net. And 
it was done in this wise. The 
devilish brain of the man who 
thought would prepare a 


“sanotity ’—that is to say, 
would so arrange that the 


nullahs around the cultivation 
of a destroyed hamlet should 
for a fortnight be avoided 
by his patrols. The villagers 
would assuredly sneak back 
to their fields and erstwhile 
happy home; and, being un- 
disturbed, what more likely 
than that they would collect? 
Then on a wetter evening than 
usual, when all wise men should 
be snug abed, out would go the 
fiat to draw that sanctity. 
Parties would slip out silently 
at dusk, lie out in the pour- 
ing rain and fever-full jungle ; 
and then in the sleepiest 
hours of the comfortless wet 
dawn, when the sluggard pre- 
fers his bed to chance of death, 
Mars, the omnipotent and ever 
greedy, would demand his sac- 
rifices. Surely of all varieties 
of campaigning, guerilla war- 
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fare in fever-stricken jungles 
is the worst, so demoralising to 
fine troops, so wasteful of good 
material, so seemingly unsuc- 
cessful. While men are ever 
marching, marching, marching 
on empty stomachs, breaking 
their way through precipit- 
ous and wellnigh impenetrable 
jungles, fired on again and 
again by an unseen foe, theirs 
is never the reward of a big 
engagement to cheer the heart 
to further effort. And yet it 
is necessary, for if an enemy 
refuses to submit, sprinkles 
himself over vast areas of 
dense see-saw jungle, and 
announces a determination to 
continue hostilities indefinitely, 
what other way is there of 
forcing upon him the King’s 
pleasure ? 

After some weeks of. this 
“mop up” policy, however, 
the enemy began to feel to 
so great an extent the pinch 
of hunger and devastation of 
death, that what was left of 
him concluded discretion and 
distance the wiser part than 
valour. No naked, treacherous 
savage like unto himself was 
he now up against, but a 
hitherto unmet adversary of 
iron, with a relentless mobility 
and careless disregard of per- 
son undreamed of. A sledge- 
hammer, ever and at all times, 
whose blows were as irresist- 
ible as unexpected. So he 
abandoned the offensive in 
that portion of the country, 
and in consequence thereof the 
somewhat gaunt and haggard 
column was switched across 
the mountains to pursue its 
activity in virgin jungles of 
another district, where credit- 
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able information placed large 
bands of more truculent and 
hitherto untouched tribesmen, 
rumoured to intend to stand 
behind carefully prepared de- 
fences. So Narbir’s double 
company, which had the good 
fortune in this little war ever 
to be given the front seat, de- 
spatched its sick and wounded 
on a giddy journey pick-a-back 
to the base, and strode with 
what remained of it over hill 
and dale to a new locality. 
Little leisure had Narbir in 
which to take stock of his new 
surroundings or become ac- 
quainted with the other units 
of the column of which his 
double company now formed a 
portion. On the night of his 
arrival he was detailed for 
piquet duty, and it was one of 
little. sleep, for on this side of 
the country the enemy, on the 
off chance of trussing some one, 
was impudent enough to fire 
his arrows from out of the 
black beyond of a moonless 
night into the sleeping camp. 
Dreaded messengers of pain 
those winged bamboo shafts 
may well be called, for it was 
their wont in full silence to 
find a target while none knew 
of their start in quest of prey. 
On this particular occasion 
groans in one corner of the 
camp gave notice of the work 
accomplished, for they pro- 
ceeded from a sleepy follower 
awakened by an arrow passin 
noiselessly through his thigh 
and pinning him to the ground. 
Oh! irony of fate, amidst a 
wealth of hundreds to choose 
this man—a “dhobie!” For 
to cut down to the minimum 


the number of les bouches 
inutiles, the presence at the 
front of dhobies and other 
necessary evils of cantonments 
had been forbidden by the 
officer in supreme authority, 
But the commander of the 
unit to which this washer 
of clothes belonged, deeming 
cleanliness apparently to be 
of greater import than obedi- 
ence, smuggled the creature up 
with his unit, trusting that the 
presence of one so insignificant 
would remain unknown. And 
here the devil with interference 
diabolical had picked him out 
for unavoidable notoriety. ’Tis 
ever thus in things both great 
and small; however cute the 
brain that organises evil, there 
will invariably be found some 
quite irresponsible instrument 
to give away the sinner. 

On the following day every 
available man of Narbir’s double 
company moved out to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s stronghold, 
a well-constructed stockade, 
flanked on one side by an im- 
passable river and on the other 
by a lofty, precipitous, jungle- 
clad peak. Here, after long 
months of sweeping, local con- 
ditions justified the hope of at 
last giving the concentrated 
enemy such a lesson as would 
descend to the fourth and fifth 
generations of his yet unborn. 
And Narbir was detailed for it, 
though, having just come off 
piquet, his was the right, if 
any had a right, to sleep. But 
on service “every available 
man” is no empty saying, and 
tis prodigious what men can 
do when exhilarated by the 
glorious expectancy of battle. 
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Of the reconnaissance he saw 
but little, as, being but a pawn, 
he was pushed aside to guard 
with eagle eye, charged maga- 
zines and “fixed swords,” an 
inlet from the jungle on to the 
track, the enemy’s custom of 
rushing the column from such 
side-paths having been inocu- 
lated into all by more than 
one ugly experience. That 
night he slept motionless and 
dreamless on the hard but 
hospitable ground, worn out 
little soldier that he was, de- 
spite the fact that the expect- 
ancy of fighting was predomi- 
nant in every mind. But while 
he slept others were working— 
to wit, the staff officer of the 
column, whose primary duty on 
most occasions was never to 
want sleep and always to 
smile; and the indefatigable 
sapper men, who for seventy- 
two hours had unceasingly 
battled with the river in their 
determined effort to bridge it 
with a cable, preliminary to 
raft-work. At length, how- 
ever, they broke the will of 
that haughty torrent those 
mighty men of skill, and then 
all waited for the flag to drop. 
The detailed plan of the en- 
suing operations needs not the 
telling here, for with Narbir’s 
double company alone are we 
concerned. This, contrary to 
the customary principles of 
war, was destined to be broken 
up, so that while one company 
found itself in orders for the 
front-door entrance, Narbir’s 
company was detailed to form 
part of the right flank attack 
on the farther bank of the 
river. Accordingly at dusk 
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the next evening it might have 
been seen silently issuing from 
the bivouac’s prickly perimeter 
and sliding down to the waters 
800 feet below, where it was de- 
livered over to the sapper man 
to be flung in packets across 
the ocean wave into dark, 
ominous jungle, where might or 
might not be concealed a foe- 
man behind every tree. It was 
eerie work—all night opera- 
tions are,—for the awesome 
silence of the darkness as well 
as of the troops is full of an 
expectancy that is, to say the 
least, uncanny. The plan was 
to cross under cover of dark- 
ness, silently to creep north 
along the farther bank and, 
when abreast the enemy’s 
stronghold, to lie concealed 
until the critical hour of dawn, 
when at a prearranged signal 
all columns would co-operate 
and the trouncing would com- 
mence. 

Silently, silently, silently 
that thread of beads on busi- 
ness bent trickled, now straight, 
new curved, gradually break- 
ing away from the river bank 
through the dense forest. The 
occasional noise of the rattle 
of accoutrements here or the 
thud of a falling man there 
intensified the silence which, 
to nerves keenly on the alert 
for the unexpected, was preg- 
nant with the unknown. A 
one-man track of sorts existed, 
and as no advance had been 
anticipated by the enemy, it 
was not blocked or barricaded ; 
but it is scarcely easy merely 
to walk at night in the black 
darkness of the jungle, when 
the slanting path dips and 
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bends under branches and at 
every yard gives birth to roots 
that protrude and trip. Then 
away out of the forest and 
across a bit of open sward, 
while a watery moon broke 
from its guardian cloud. Word 
to “unfix swords” was at once 
passed along the column, lest 
glint of steel betray the work 
to any hostile eye. Then 
another plunge into the jungle 
and night while the column 
falls ever forward. 

Bang, bang, crash, bang, a 
cataclysm of noise bursting 
into a rattle of musketry as 
the God of battles substitutes 
the side drums for the big. 
Cheers, some shouting, indi- 
vidual shots, the whistle to 
cease fire, and, to those nearest 
this tangle of black confusion, 
groans and screams of the 
stricken in the mélée. What 
had happened and where? 
who had fired first? how 
many of the enemy were 
around and where? As ever 
the case, the wildest and 
most incomplete stories, always 
grossly exaggerated, passed up 
and down the line. Over in 
a moment although such hap- 
penings are, the unravelling 
of the truth is never easy 
where all is darkness and men 
can scarce pass each other 
on the track. But Narbir’s 
double company officer, for 
his company was the centre 
of the storm, soon pushed his 
way back to the place, electric 
torch in hand. Here it was 
made plain that a band of 
savages, who had evidently 
been lying in wait on the 
higher side of the khud, had 


suddenly plunged from out 
the jungle and broken through 
Narbir’s section, shooting, 
shouting, and at the same 
time slashing with their swords. 
The work of a moment and 
they had disappeared below. 
Blow, thrust, and bullet had 
been given in exchange, and 
now the men with nerves 
strained to the utmost were 
glaring into the dark expect- 
ing all things. What is the 
damage? Any one missing? 
Where is the section com- 
mander? Then gradually the 
tale unfolded. Four men were 
missing, including the recruit 
Narbir. One, a bullet through 
his groin, lay face downwards 
on the path, which was slowly 
changing colour; another, un- 
hurt, held up for inspection 
the butt of his rifle, sliced 
through by a sword-cut, as 
if a piece of cake. Search for 
the others must be made below 
the path; and the British 
officer, calling four men to 
follow, at once plunged down- 
wards. Almost immediately 
he came upon the bodies of 
two of the enemy, one already 
across the rubicon, the life 
of the other fast ebbing. 
Close to them lay two dead 
Gurkhas, two of the best lads 
in the company. Who was 
that calling—hark? 

“K-i-g-h!! Ranbir; Narbir, 
o-h-h }!” 

And then back came an 
answer from some fifty yards 
farther down. Some life at 
any rate was there, and, be it 
hoped, less mangled. 

The party slithered down- 
wards to find recruit Narbir 
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Pun standing astride the dead 
body of another Gurkha, with 
“swords fixed ” and rifle at the 
“charge.” Here the ground 
was opener and less steep. 
Close to him lay three of the 
enemy, and none of them pretty 
to look upon. He was unhurt, 
Then it slowly transpired that 
when the enemy broke through 
his section, and friend and foe 
had flashed downwards with 
the suddenness of the onslaught 
into the darkness of the khud 
below, he had heard Ranbir 
Gurung call for help. Whilst 
the remainder of the company 
had anchored on the path 
waiting for the unknown to 
happen, he had quietly slipped 
into the jungle after him, only 
to find him sore wounded and 
in death grips with one of the 
enemy. Speedily receiving 
settlement with the butt of 
Narbir’s rifle, the latter was 
flung aside after the fashion 
ef a weed, whilst over his dying 
comrade Narbir mounted guard 
against the dark unknown. 
Two more of the enemy hurled 
themselves upon him in swift 
succession, but each was 
tumbled over, his journey done, 
the one with a bellyfal of steel, 
the other nigh cleft in twain 
with a kukri cut. Tame 
though such deeds appear in 
the telling, they were super- 
latively gallant, for to separate 
from the safety of numbers 
and to penetrate alone and 
unsupported the dark hostile 
jungle was no small thing. 
But there, without a moment’s 
hesitation, the lad had gone to 
save his comrade’s life, careless 
if in the going his too were 
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forfeit. And there till succour 
came he had intended to re- 
main. A gallant act, deserving 
of commendation, and it showed 
that the recruit of limited in- 
telligence had developed men- 
tally as well as physically in 
the hardships of the field. 
Throughout the short period 
of campaigning had he not 
more than done his share, evi- 
dencing the statements of his 
kin as to his capabilities being 
great ? 

The operations of that day 
were duly carried to their in- 
tended conclusion, the stockade 
was captured with small loss 
to the attack, and the foe was 
fitly trounced as, please God, 
will ever be the fortune of the 
King’s enemies. Within a 
month the guerilla was solicit- 
ing peace on His Majesty's 
terms, and the cessation of 
hostilities was announced. 
After collision with an enemy, 
when there are casualties to 
the King’s men, be it a hard- 
fought action or merely a 
border scrap, the custom of 
the service is that a descrip- 
tion of the affair shall be re- 
ported. So it came to pass 
that after the night affair 
above related a telling of the 
circumstances was forwarded 
to the officer in supreme com- 
mand, in which the soldierly 
conduct of Rifleman Narbir 
Pun was brought particularly 
to notice for commendation. 
Proud indeed was little Narbir, 
as can easily be imagined, and 
so too were all ranks of the 
regiment when this became 
public property. Especially 
pleased were those who had 
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known the lad’s early tribula- 
tions and endeavours. But the 
summit of his delight was 
reached some few months later 
when the Sirkar gazetted its 
intention to bestow on him the 
coveted “ bahaduri.” Had he 
not enlisted, become a rifleman, 
gone on service with the regi- 
ment, and gained the highest 
distinction obtainable by a 
soldier? and all within the 
cycle of a year. Good going 
indeed, and the light shone 
brightly on the lad’s future. 
A few months later, when 
the token of his gallantry was 
pinned on to his ragged khaki 
coat by the general before the 
brigade assembled, he little re- 
sembled the awkward putty- 
faeed simpleton who, but a 
few months since, had gazed 
at the wonders of Gorakhpur. 
The once stupid, pudding-faced 
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recruit was now the envy of 
the battalion, for in this 
little war only two other 
“ bahaduris ” had trickled into 
possession of the corps. Never- 
theless his mind had not been 
tainted by success, and when 
last his double company officer 
chatted to him of the future, 
the lad confessed to having 
only two ambitions, as humble 
as they were proper. Of these, 
one is to go again on service as 
soon as possible, the other to 
become a member of the drill— 
fine wishes for a soldier lad, 
betokening as they do keenness, 
love of work, and a determina- 
tion to succeed. On the lap of 
the gods, alas! the first must 
ever lie; but the latter, which 
is in the boy’s own manage- 
ment, bids fair to reach fulfil- 
ment, 
DowHILL. 








THE TWO SHIPS NAMED GREAT HARRY. 


On August 10, 1512, the 
Regent, the then largest ship 
in the English navy, was lost_ 
in a desperate fight off Brest, 
in which she and her opponent, 
the French Cordeliére, took fire 
and burned side by side. 

To replace the Regent, Henry 
VIII. determined to construct 
as the principal unit of his 
fleet a warship of unprece- 
dented size and strength, which 
should effectively uphold his 
dignity as sovereign of the 
English seas. The new ship 
was accordingly designed to 
combine impressive appearance 
with great fighting power. 
For superiority in a hand-to- 
hand conflict such as that 
which had ended the Regent’s 
career, huge fore- and aft- 
castles, crammed with light 
guns and small-arm men, were 
still considered a necessity. In 
addition, a new idea, which 
seems, although the evidence 
upon the subject is far from 
complete, to have been of Eng- 
lish origin, was given prom- 
inence in the design. This 
was that guns might be used 
for battering and sinking the 
enemy’s ship in addition to 
merely sweeping his decks, as 
had been the ancient practice. 
The new warship was there- 
fore armed with a number of 
heavy weapons, as well as with 
the usual light pieces mounted 


in the upper works. This ten- 
dency is observable in the con- 
struction of warships from the 
very beginning of the reign, 
and was possibly Henry’s own 
contribution to the develop- 
ment of naval warfare. 

Work on the new ship was 
commenced on October 3, 1512. 
She is said to have been de- 
signed by Robert Brygandine,! 
the Clerk of the King’s ships, 
but there is no doubt that 
Henry himself took an especial 
interest in her from the begin- 
ning. Of the necessary timber 
—3739 tons in all—more than 
half was presented by rich per- 
sons and religious houses,’ the 
remaining 1752 tons costing 
£438. Although the work was 
pushed without intermission, 
the ship was not actually afloat 
and rigged until the middle of 
1514. The total expense of 
her construction, including that 
of three small “galleys,” prob- 
ably pinnaces or large ship’s 
boats, then stood at £7708, 
5s. 3d. Of this amount, ma- 
terials accounted for £3531; 
wages, £2192; and victuals for 
workmen, £1970. The prin- 
cipal items under the heading 
of materials, in addition to 
timber as stated above, were: 
iron, wrought and unwrought, 
£409 ; brass, £243 ; coal, £134 ; 
and cordage, £969. Another 
document states. the grand 





1 A letter written in 1516 refers to him as ‘“‘he that made the King’s great 
ship ” (Lodge, ‘Illustrations of British History,’ i. 12). 

7 M. Oppenheim, ‘ Administration of the Royal Navy,’ p. 53. 

5 «Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII.,’ I., No, 5228. 
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total to have been £8745, 
7s. 6d. The discrepancy is 
prebably accounted for by the 
fact that one sum includes the 
cost of ordnance while the 
other does not. 

All fittings and accessories 
were on the most lavish scale, 
and it is evident that the ship 
was intended to be something 
more than an ordinary war- 
ship. She was to express in 
material form the new spirit 
of mastery of the sea and 
pride in the navy which it 
was ever the aim of the 
Tudor sovereigns to develop in 
the national mind. The King 
himself treated his warship 
almost as one of his palaces. 
He was fond of inspecting her ; 
he received foreign ambassa- 
ders on her decks; he dined 
in her cabin before sending her 
out to meet the French. The 
expenditure on purely decora- 
tive objects emphasises this 
view of her significance, In the 
spring of 1514, when she was 
approaching completion, John 
Brown, the King’s painter, 
supplied the following articles: 
a great streamer for the main- 
mast, 51 yards long, £3; an- 
other streamer, 30 yards long, 
£1; ten banners, each 5} yards 
long, £2 apiece; ten flags with 
crosses of St George, 10d. 
apiece. Again, on June 2 of 
the same year, Vincent Vulp 
or Fox, painter, was paid 
£112, 19s. 8d. for streamers 
and banners painted by him 
for the same ship.! 

Long before her completion 
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she appears in the lists of 
ships which were drawn up in 
connection with the French 
war then in progress. At first 
the King was undecided as to 
her name: it was doubtless felt 
that the occasion demanded 
something of greater signifi- 
cance than the somewhat banal 
titles usual for the ships ef the 
time. In a list of December 
1512, at which date her keel 
could barely have been laid 
down, she appears as the Get 
Carrik, Gret being corrected to 
Imperyall in Henry’s own hand.’ 
Next, in April 1513, she is 
called the Henry Imperiall. In 
this list she is described as of 
1000 tons, with Sir William 
Trevenyan as captain with 400 
soldiers, and John Toborrow 
as master with 300 mariners.’ 
But these details were entirely 
imaginary. The tonnage in 
particular shows how little ad- 
vanced was her construction, 
for when finished she was 
found to be of 1500 tons, and 
is uniformly so described until 
the end of her career twenty- 
five years later. Sir William 
Trevenyan was actually serv- 
ing at the date in question as 
captain of the Gabriel Royal; 
while the fact that no wages 
were allowed for the soldiers 
and mariners proves that they 
existed merely on paper and 
not in the flesh. In documents 
of the early part of 1514 it be- 
comes apparent that the name 
Henry Grace & Dieu had been 
finally decided upon. The 
casual orthography of the time 





1 ‘Letters and Papers,’ I., No. 4954. ‘Stowe MSS.,’ 146, contains the original 
accounts for these flags and also details of many other accessories of the ship. 


2 «Letters and Papers,’ L, No. 3591. 


3 Ibid., No. 3977. 
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provides many variations, such 
as Henry Grace Dieu, Henry 
Grace de Dieu, Diew, or Dewe, 
Herry Grace Diew, Great Herre, 
Thary Grace Diew, &c., and 
she is frequently referred to 
simply as the Harry. The 
form which seems to have the 
greatest authority from official 
usage is Henry Grace de Dieu. 
There had been two previous 
ships in the navy named the 
Grace Dieu, one in the time 
of Henry V. and another built 
by Edward IV. 

A list of wages for the fleet 
for the month April 25 to 
May 22, 1514, opens with the 
Henry: captains, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham and Sir Edward 
Dunne; four petty captains, 
500 soldiers, 500 mariners, and 
60 gunners! But the sums 
for wages are not filled in 
as for the other ships, the 
inference being that no crew 
was in fact appointed. Wynd- 
ham was at the time serving 
as captain of the Sovereign. 
The nature of the work 
actually being done upon the 
new ship is indicated by 
an application from Nicholas 
Ryng, the master-gunner, for 
payment for 28 gunners 
employed from April 6 to 
May 6 in making gun-stones 
and casting pellets for her 
ordnance.? 

The payment of wages for 
work on the Harry ceases on 
July 6, 1514. She was pre- 
sumably afloat some time 
before this, for on June 13 
the ceremony of “hallowing” 





was performed, the King mak- 
ing an offering of 6s. 8d. The 
sum seems rather ludicrous, 
but from several entries in 
the Privy Purse accounts it 
is evident: that this was a 
standard donation for such 
occasions. <A great reception 
was held on board the new 
leviathan, an account of which 
is contained in a letter from 
de Pleine and Colla, the 
imperial envoys, to their 
master Maximilian: “We 
visited the most serene King 
of England, and found him 
on Tuesday in his great new 
ship of 1500 tons, which was 
dedicated that day with the 
greatest triumph. We saw in 
the same ship the Queen and 
the most illustrious princess 
the Lady Mary, the papal 
ambassadors, many bishops, 
and a great number of nobles 
of every rank. We were 
received in an honourable and 
friendly manner by the King, 
Queen, and Princess, and his 
Majesty conducted us through 
his ship, of which we believe 
the equal in size cannot be 
found; and it is fitted with 
an enormous number of guns. 
In the top (una, Fr. hune), at 
the summit of the mainmast, 
there are 80 serpentines and 
hackbuts, in the ship itself 
there are seven decks (septem 
mansiones), one above the 
other.”* This passage, con- 
vincing as regards the cere- 
mony, is somewhat unsatisfy- 
ing as a description of the 
ship. One can imagine that 





1 *R.0., 8.P. Hen. VIIL.,’ sect. 8, ff 111-125. 
2 ‘Letters and Papers,’ I., No. 5774. 
8 J. Godefroy, ‘Lettres de Louis XIL.,’ iv. 328. 
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@ correspondent writing to 
Henry himself about a new 
warship would have _ been 
required to be more precise. 

There is nothing else in 
existence to give any idea of 
the appearance of the first 
Great Harry, with the excep- 
tion of the painting at 
Hampton Court showing 
Henry embarking at Dover 
in 1520. The claims of this 
picture to authenticity will 
be discussed later. It depicts 
a large, four-masted ship, with 
lofty, overhanging poop and 
forecastle pierced with several 
rows of ports, some circular 
for the smaller guns, others of 
f-shape and evidently intended 
for the use of archers and 
hackbuteers. Lower down are 
a few square ports with lids 
for the heavier pieces, but 
this part of the picture is very 
indistinct. 

Of the rigging a complete 
inventory exists, taken in 
1514,1 and showing that there 
were four masts in addition 
to a bowsprit carrying a square 
spritsail. The foremast, main- 
mast, and main mizzen carried 
topmasts and topgallant-masts 
each with its sail. The bona- 
venture mizzen had a topmast 
only. The sails of the fore- 
and main-masts were square, 
those of the two mizzens being 
lateens. 

Of the armament three lists 
are to be found, one of which 
professes to give the distribu- 
tion of the various pieces. 
The first, a receipt by William 
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Bonythan, the purser, for a 
number of guns delivered by 
Cornelius Johnson the King’s 
iron gun-maker, is incomplete, 
accounting for only 165 pieces.* 
The second? and third,* both 
drawn up in 1514, differ by 
only one gun, the former giv- 
ing a total of 194 and the 
latter 195. They may thus 
be taken as approximately 
correct. The numbers and 
distribution of the guns at 
the time of the ship’s com- 
pletion were as follows: In 
the forecastle, 34 serpentines, 
3 stone guns, 12 great pieces 
of iron called murderers; in 
the waist, 29 serpentines, 6 
great guns of iron of Flemish 
and Spanish manufacture; by 
the rudder, 7 serpentines; on 
the lower deck, 20 serpentines ; 
on the second deck, 36 ser- 
pentines, 18 stone guns, 2 
great iron stone guns, 4 vice 
pieces, 6 brass falcons, 1 fair 
piece of brass of Aragonese 
making, 1 iron sling, 2 great 
brass culverins, 1 brass curtall, 
and 1 brass bombard. In the 
great boat were 9 serpentines 
and 2 falcons. This list is far 
from satisfactory, as it does not 
apparently account for the 
armament of the poop, and it 
is impossible to say what is 
precisely meant by the lower 
deck and the second deck. One 
would certainly expect to find 
the heavy weapons carried low 
down. As regards the guns 
themselves, it is difficult to 
state the sizes of the various 
kinds mentioned. In a time 





1 ‘Chapter House Bks,’ vol. xiii. 
2 «§.P. Hen. VIIL.,’ sect. 7, f. 175. 


Printed in Oppenheim, op. cit., App. A. 


3 Ibid., f. 179 b. 


* *Inventory,’ Oppenheim, pp. 379, 380. 
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of development of artillery, 
types were constantly changing 
and nomenclature did not keep 
pace with invention. Conse- 
quently the same name is found 
to be applied to widely different 
pieces at different periods of 
the sixteenth century. The 
same names were also used for 
different weapons at the same 
time, according as they were 
intended for land or sea service. 
All that can be laid down with 
certainty is that serpentines as 
used at sea were light pieces, 
stone guns and falcons were of 
medium weight, and culverins, 
curtalls, and bombards were 
reckoned as heavy weapons. 
The other types mounted in 
the Harry defy classification, 
although some would appear 
to have been large. A con- 
temporary list of guns for land 
service says that the culverin 
was a 20-pounder and the 
curtall a 60-pounder, while the 
bombard fired a 260 lb. missile. 

The French war ended in 
June 1514, and so for some 
years after her completion the 
Harry lay idle in the Thames, 
tenanted only by a few ship- 
keepers under the command of 
the master, Thomas Spert. An 
undated paper, evidently not 
much later than 1514,! relating 
to some of the King’s ships, 
states that she was then riding 
at Northfleet where she cost 
yearly £200 in wages and more 
than that in stores; and that 
it would be advisable to make 
a dock for her at Erith at an 
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estimated cost of £600. Some 
pains were taken to keep her 
and other ships of the Navy in 
good condition, and a steady 
supply of stores—cables, tar, 
&o.—is accounted for in the 
official papers of the time.? In 
1518 there was an outburst 
of naval energy, the Great 
Harry, the Gabriel Royal, and 
the Katherine Fortune being 
brought out of Erith, rigged 
and caulked, and taken to 
Northfleet, but they were soon 
back again at Erith,® and there 
the Harry remained until the 
outbreak of Henry VIII.’s 
second French war in 1522, 
In that year an English fleet 
cruised in the Channel under 
the command of Sir William 
Fitzwilliam. Although ill 
equipped, it was of formidable 
size, and, the French having 
made no adequate naval pre- 
parations, it found no enemy 
to fight. The Great Harry 
was fitted out and went to sea 
with this fleet, although the 
Mary Rose, a smaller and 
handier craft, was used as flag- 
ship. The Harry’s crew and 
their wages are set forth at 
length in a paper which has 
been erroneously calendared 
under the date 1513.4 A con- 
sideration of the persons named 
in it leaves no room for doubt 
that it relates to 1522. The 
details are as follows: The 
Henry Grace de Dieu, 1500 
tons ; Sir John Wallop and Sir 
J ohn Wiseman, captains, for 
their diet for one month (28 





1 ‘Royal MSS.,’ 14 B. xxii. D. 


8 ‘Exshequer R. Mise. Bks,,’ vol. x. passim. 
3 ‘Letters and Papers,’ IL., No. 4606 and p. 1480. 


* ‘Royal MSS.,’ 7 F. xiv., 't. 138, 
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days), £4, 4s.; Robert Basford 
and Isley, petty captains, either 
of them at 12d. by the day, 
56s.; 350 soldiers (at 5s. per 
month), £87, 10s.; Thomas 
Spert, master, 5s. ; 500 mariners 
(at 5s. per month), £125; 50 
gunners (at 5s. per month), 
£12,10s.; 46 deadshares;} £11, 
10s.; rewards to gunners, £4, 
10s. 10d.; 2 surgeons, 23s. 4d. 
Totals—men, 907 ; month’s pay 
for the ship, £246, 13s. 2d. 
_ Fitzwilliam reported that the 
Harry sailed as well as any 
ship in the fleet. On June 8, 
she suffered some damage in a 
gale in the Downs, and soon 
afterwards it was decided to 
lay up the larger vessels until 
the following year. Since the 
French had made no effort to 
contest the command of the 
Channel it was needless to keep 
a great fleet at sea, and this 
economy was justified by the 
fact that the Earl of Surrey’s 
crossing for the invasion of 
Picardy in August was un- 
opposed. For some unexplained 
reason it was declared to be 
dangerous to take the Harry 
back to the Thames at this 
time, and after the Camber and 
Dartmouth had been examined 
and rejected, it was decided 
that she should lie at Ports- 
mouth. A letter from Surrey 
to Wolsey describes the pre- 
cautions adopted to preserve 
her from a sudden raid by the 
French :— 
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“As touching the laying of the 
great ship at Portsmouth, I have, 
according to your commandment, ap- 

inted —of the tallest mariners in 

er, and fifty gunners, and fifty of 

John Flemmyng’s soldiers to remain 
in her, and the said John Flemmyng 
to be captain in her. Also I have 
appointed two barks of fifty tons 
apiece to be running off and on 
without the Isle of Wight to see 
if any enemies would come to make 
any enterprise on them; they to 
give warning to that Isle, and they 
of the Isle to make fires so that, 
the same being perceived by them 
at Portsmouth, the country may 
come to the rescue. And the said 
two barks shall put the King’s Grace 
to no charge but only tonnage,? for 
they shall have [men] and victuals 
of the Henry Grace a Dieu’s com- 
plement.” * 


The Harry remained at 
Portsmouth during the, re- 
mainder of the war, the naval 
importance of which dwindled 
in 1523 and entirely expired 
thereafter, although peace was 
not signed until 1525. It was 
the custom to keep large war- 
ships in dry dock when not in 
use, the masts being taken 
out and the hull housed over 
as a protection against weather. 
In 1527 a dock was aocord- 
ingly made at Portsmouth for 
the Harry at a cost (with 
some necessary fortifications) 
of 1000 marks (£666). Dry 
docks of this period were not 
made with gates, but the 
entrance was closed by a solid 
mound of earth which had to 
be dug away when the ship 
was to be released. In the 





1 Deadshares were pay allowed for men in excess of those actually on the 
books, and were used to augment the pay of the master and petty officers, who 
otherwise drew only as much as a sailor, i.e., 5s. per month. 

2 The State hired privately owned ships at 3d. per ton per week. 


3 ‘Letters and Papers,’ III., No. 2320. 


* * Augmentation Off. Misc. Bks.,’ vol. 317, f. 26. 
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present case the water on 
several occasions broke through 
the earthen mound, and pay- 
ments for its repair are re- 
corded. Another paper of 
1527 shows the Harry to 
have been in the care of 
eight ship-keepers.' Eleven 
other ships of the fleet were 
also laid up at the same 
place, and the development 
of Portsmouth as a naval 
base received a great im- 
petus at this time. In the 
last French war of the reign 
it became of paramount im- 
portance. 

At Portsmouth the first Great 
Harry was destined to remain 
for the rest of her life. After 
1525 England enjoyed nearly 
twenty years of peace, al- 
though the progress of the 
Reformation evoked frequent 
threats of foreign intervention. 
The King by no means al- 
lowed his Navy to fall into 
decay, but his energy *took 
the form mainly of building 
new ships and evolving new 
types, while the older vessels 
were allowed to moulder in 
comparative neglect. In the 
autumn of 1535 he visited 
Portsmouth and inspected his 
greatest ship. Soon afterwards 
he ordered that she should be 
equipped for sea on account 
of a war-scare with the 
Hanseatic League.? This is 
the last appearance of the 
old Great Harry on the page 
of history. Before the next 
four years had elapsed she had 
been broken up and a new 


vessel had been constructed to 
bear the same name. 


The building of the second 
Great Harry is not described 
so fully as that of the first 
in contemporary documents. 
There is no certain indication 
even of its date. It can only 
be said to have taken place 
between 1536 and the autumn 
of 1539. The evidence bearing 
upon it is as follows :— 

In 1536 (month unknown), 
in a note of Thomas Crom- 
well’s concerning things done 
by the King since the be- 
ginning ef his administration, 
occurs the entry, “... he has 
purchased woods beside Ports- 
mouth in Hampshire sufficient 
for the new making of the 
Henry Grace & Dieu and the 
Great Galley.” The same paper 
shows the Mary Rose to have 
been already “new made,” 
leaving the inference that work 
on the Harry had not yet been 
commenced.? 

On March 7, 1538, there is 
a reference to the Harry as 
being at Portsmouth, although 
there is nothing to show 
whether the old or the new 
ship was meant. 

On Sept. 29, 1538, payment 
was made to Henry Huttoft, 
customer of Southampton, of 
£1000 towards the new making 
of a certain ship for the King, 
the debt dating from March 8 
of the same year. This may 
or may not relate to the 
Harry. 

On Sept. 23, 1539, William 





1 ¢§,P. Hen. VIII.,’ sect, 45, ff. 161-182. 
2 ‘Letters and Papers,’ [X., Nos. 467, 594. 
* * Treas. Accts.,’ No. 1, Pt. 1, m. 13. 


3 Ibid., X., No. 1231. 
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Gonson, the civil administrator 
of the Navy, wrote to Cromwell 
that four ships from Ports- 
mouth had come into the 
Thames, “which yesterday 
came into the Downs with 
the Harry Grace Dieu.”} 
This definitely marks the com- 
pletion of the building of the 
new ship. 

As to the radical nature of 
the change which is the justi- 
fication for contending that 
there were two ships bearing 
the name of Great Harry, there 
can be little doubt. The old 
ship was always, after her 
completion, described as of 
1500 tons. The new one, as 
will be seen, was a ship of 1000 
tons, and appears as such in 
all official lists. Such a differ- 
ence in size must have been 
the result of something more 
than a mere rebuilding on the 
same lines; and, indeed, other 
instances exist to show that in 
the sixteenth century the phrase 
“new making” often meant 
that there was little more than 
the name in common between 
the new and the old craft. In 
the present case, also, the arma- 
ment was entirely changed, and 
the new Harry was undoubted- 
ly the expression of the most 
advanced stage then reached 
in the construction of “great 
ships.” As a further proof 
that the new and the old Harry 
were regarded as distinct ships, 
a letter written from Ports- 
mouth in 1544 may be quoted. 
It gives a list of guns at 
that port, including “four 
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bumbards and greate poorte 

s that were made for 
the old Greate Henry, shoot- 
ing xj. and xij. inchys high 
[i.e., of 11 and 12 inch bore.]”? 
Leland’s ‘Itinerary’ also has 
a@ passage to the same effect, 
Speaking of Portsmouth, which 
he visited before 1542, he says: 
“ About a quarter of a mile 
above this tower is a great 
dock for ships, and in this dock 
lieth yet part of the ribs of 
the Henry Grace a Dieu, one of 
the biggest ships that have 
been made in hominum me- 
moria.” As this was written 
before the death of Henry 
VIII., it cannot possibly refer 
to the ship which was burnt in 
the Thames in 1553. 

The new ship was not im- 
mediately armed. In a list of 
ordnance in forts and ships of 
date Feb. 13, 1540, the Great 
Harry is returned as “not 
furnished.”* In 1542, Marillac, 
the French Ambassador, re- 
ported to his master that she 
was one of the finest vessels 
afloat, and was being laden 
with artillery and munitions of 
war. In the following year 
she is also spoken of in a letter 
from the Imperial envoy to 
Charles V. As finally equipped 
she carried 4 cannon, 3 demi- 
cannon, 4 culverins, 2 demi- 
culverins, 2 cannon-perers, 4 
sakers, 2 falcons, 14 port-pieces, 
4 slings, 2 demi-slings, 8 
fowlers, 60 bases, 2 top-pieces, 
and 40 hail-shot pieces—a total 
of 151 guns, of which the 19 
first mentioned were un- 





;! ‘Letters and Papers,’ XIV., Pt. 2, No. 213. 
2 Ibid., XIX., Pt. 1, No. 719. 
8 *Exchequer Accts.,’ Bundle 60, No. 3. 
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doubtedly heavy weapons.! 
According to Elizabethan no- 
menclature, the weight of shot 
of the cannon was 60 lb., the 
demi-cannon 30 lb., cannon- 
perer 24 lb., culverin 18 Ib., 
demi-culverin 9 lb., and of the 
saker 5 or 6 lb. Port-pieces, 
fowlers, bases, slings, and hail- 
shot pieces were for fighting at 
close quarters. Some of them 
were so mounted as to sweep 
the decks of their own ship 
for the purpose of repelling 
boarders. 

The second Harry was com- 
pleted just in time for the third 
and final French war of Henry’s 
reign, which broke out in 1544. 
Naval operations against Scot- 
land had been in progress in 
the previous year, but the 
“great ships” were not em- 
ployed in this service. There 
is no record that either of the 
Great Harrys ever went north 
of the Thames. In 1544 there 
was no naval fighting of im- 
portance, but in the following 
year both England and France 
strained all their resources to 
concentrate huge fleets in the 
Channel. The Great Harry 
became the English flagship at 
Portsmouth, and appears in 
two lists of 1545, once as of 
1000 tons and 800 men, and 
again as of 1000 tons and 730 
men.? She took part in the 
long-range engagement outside 
Portsmouth on July 19, and 
also in the action off Shoreham 
on August 15. On the latter 
oceasion she is said to have 
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inflicted severe damage on the 
French galleys. In 1546 a 
fleet list drawn up in March 
includes the Harry, again de- 
scribed as of 1000 tons. But 
her war services were now 
over. Peace was signed in 
the summer of 1546, and she 
never again went to sea at the 
head of an English fleet. 
During the reign of Edward 
VI. the Harry lay eontinuously 
in the Thames or Medway. A 
list of the fleet drawn up on 
January 5, 1548, ineludes: 
The Henry Grace a Dieu, at 
Woolwich, 1000 tons; soldiers, 
349; mariners, 301; gunners, 
50; brass pieces, 19; iron 
pieces, 103. It will be noticed 
that the number of guns had 
been reduced by 29 since the 
war, which had probably de- 
monstrated the superfluity of 
many of the smaller pieces. 
The crew described were not, 
of course, at this time on board, 
the numbers mentioned being 
those necessary on mobilisation. 
Shortly afterwards the ship 
was re-named the Edward, 
appearing under this name in 
a list of May 22, 1549.5 The 
tonnage and crew are as given 
in the previous list. She was 
at this date at Gillingham, the 
new naval station which the 
Government was forming in 
the Medway. Once more she 
stands, still as the Edward, at 
the head of a list dated August 
26, 1552. Against her name 
and those of some other ships 
is written: “All these ships 





1 *Pepysian MS.,’ printed in ‘ Archeologia,’ vi. 216. 


2 ‘Letters and Papers,’ XX., Pt. 1, No. 543 and Pt. 2, No. 27. 


3 Ibid., XXL, Pt. 1, No. 498. 
5 * Lansdowne MSS.,’ 2, f. 69. 
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are in good case to serve 80 
that they may be grounded 
and calked once a year to keep 
them tight.”! Her locality at 
this time is not stated, but 
from the above note it may be 
inferred that she was afloat 
and not in dock. 

Information as to her end is 
afforded by an entry in the 
diary of Henry Machyn, a citi- 
zen of London, which states 
that she was accidentally burnt 
on August 25, 1553, at Wool- 
wich. Machyn speaks of her 
as the Great Harry. If she 
was afloat at the time it is just 
possible that her lower parts 
may have been left in the mud, 
but as no measurements what- 
ever are known except her 
tonnage, their identification 
must be a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. The tonnage 
itself is of little help, since the 


method of its calculation is by 
no means clearly understood. 


The following is a list of the 
genuine and alleged represen- 
tations of these two famous 
ships :— 

1. The picture at Hampton 
Court representing the em- 
barkation of Henry VIII. at 
Dover on the occasion of his 
journey to meet Francis I. at 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
This work was formerly thought 
to be by Holbein, but is now 
ascribed to Vincent Vulp or 
Fox, who supplied the flags, &c., 
in 1514. The picture repre- 
sents the first Great Harry and 
other ships in the act of leaving 
Dover harbour. They are all 
very similar in design, with 
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towering poops and forecastles, 
and there is nothing to show 
that the Harry differed in any- 
thing but size from other first- 
class vessels. The sails are not 
correctly shown. It is certain 
that lateen sails were used on 
the mizzen-masts of ships of this 
time, but the painting shows 
square sails on all masts. It 
would seem that the artist took 
as his model a warship in 
harbour with her sails furled, 
when the difference between 
lateen and square sails would 
not be so apparent. In any 
case the picture does not repre- 
sent the scene as it actually 
took place, for documents show 
that the Harry and other large 
ships were not in fact used on 
this occasion, the harbours at 
Dover and Calais being too 
shallow for them. 

Copies of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury engraving of this picture 
are frequently to be met with, 
and show the details of the 
ships better than the original, 
which has evidently deterior- 
ated since the engraving was 
made. 

2. The coloured drawing by 
Anthony Anthony, a civil 
official of Henry’s navy, made 
about 1545, and showing the 
second Great Harry at the 
head of a roll of the “great 
ships” of that date. The 
original is among the Pepysian 
MSS. at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and has been fre- 
quently reproduced. An en- 
graving taken from it is in 
‘Archeologia,’ vol. vi. This 
drawing may be considered as 
really authentic so far as gen- 





1 *Harleian MSS. 
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eral proportions are concerned, 
but minor details are not 
clearly indicated. It shows 
that the second Harry was 
one of the older type of high- 
charged ships, shorter and 
more lofty than the galleasses 
with which Henry was then 
experimenting, and which were 
the prototypes of the nimble 
Elizabethan men-of-war. 

3. In a contemporary paint- 
ing, formerly at Cowdray 
House, representing the action 
at Portsmouth in 1545, the 
Great Harry appeared leading 
the English fleet out of Ports- 
mouth harbour. The picture, 
however, was very crude and, 
as far as the ships are con- 
cerned, valueless as evidence 
of detail. The original was 
destroyed by fire at the end 
of the eighteenth century, but 
an engraving previously made 
by James Basire is to be seen 
at the British Museum. 

4. A panel formerly at Can- 
terbury Cathedral (reproduced 
in Laird Clowes’ ‘History of 
the Royal Navy,’ i. 406). 

5. A small painting in the 
museum at Greenwich. 

6. An engraving by Allen, 
1756 (reproduced in Charnock’s 
‘History of Naval Architec- 
ture,’ ii, 32). 

7, An engraving by Canot, 
French, 1767 (reproduced in 
Paris, ‘Souvenirs de Marine,’ 
iii. fig. 133), 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 have all 
been commonly stated to be 
pictures of the Great Harry, 
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but none of them are in the 
least like Nos. 1 and 2, which 
are undoubtedly of contem- 
porary origin. These four pic- 
tures show a vessel with several 
late Elizabethan characteristics, 
such as the low-built forecastle 
with projecting beak-head (ab- 
sent in 1 and 2), and a set of 
curious wooden turrets placed 
in pairs at the sides of the 
forecastle and poop. These 
turrets are known to have been 
fitted to a few ships of the 
Armada period, and there can 
be no doubt that the pictures 
in question represent such a 
ship, possibly the Ark Royal. 
A daily paper recently repro- 
duced one of these as the 
Great Harry, with the addi- 
tional information that it was 
“after the original by Hans 
Holbein ”’! 

8 and 9. Two models, one 
rigged, the other not, at Green- 
wich. They, like the four pic- 
tures last considered, are of an 
Elizabethan type of vessel. 
Their history is unknown, but 
they leok as if they were based 
on the above pictures. They 
certainly do not represent 
either of the ships named the 
Great Harry. 

Thus it may be concluded 
that only two genuine pic- 
tures of the Great Harrys now 
exist: the one, at Hampton 
Court, representing the first 
ship of that name, and the 
other, at Cambridge, depicting 
the second. 

JAMES A. WILLIAMSON. 
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THE NEW ROAD. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE ESCAPE. 


THEY could hear from the 
Black Isle shore the fiddle 
playing “ Moidart Lasses ” with 
a sereech in the higher parts. 
“That man has a hack on his 
wee finger,” Ninian said as he 
went down the ladder, drying 
his mouth like one who had 
been drinking. 

“A bleak night, and a 
celd!” he said to the sailors. 
“There’s something brewing, 
and it’s well for us we have a 
shelter.” 

They scarce were down 4 
minute when the two men 
from the cabin joined them, 
with a third they had not 
seen before, a lowlander who 
had been tending to the 
mate. 

“Tf we had just the peats,” 
said Ninian, “ we were a ceilidh. 
My notion of a ship and she at 
anchor would be wind above 
that had no meaning man 
could guess, and below, good 
stories going, full of pith. 
Did’st ever hear the tale of 
Conal Crovi?” 

“‘ Faoinsgeulachd !—But emp- 
tiness and folly!” said the man 
who had the Book, and sighed. 

Ninian never heeded him, 
but plunged into a story of 
a king of England’s sons and 
a tenant, Conal Crovi; mar- 
vellous things that happened 


them in Erin; a wedding last- 
ing twenty days and twenty 
nights, and hearty work with 
swords. Never was a man more 
talented at telling; though in 
parts the tale was old to them 
—a story of the peat-fire and 
the winter they sat round him, 
squatting, like so many bairns, 
and gave themselves to every 
fancy. “Sliochd! slachd!” 
would he say when swords 
were slashing; little hurried 
bits he put in rhyme, and 
lilted ; from isle to isle with 
him was but a spang, and even 
Aineas, every nerve of him on 
edge with expectation, lost at 
times his interest in the vessel's 
movements, not for any heed 
in what was told, but for sur- 
prise at Ninian’s mastery of 
himself and of his hearers. It 
might have been a summer 
sheiling of the hills; the story- 
teller played on them as one 
would play on reeds ; he seemed 
himself transported, clenching 
with his fists and scowling, whin- 
nying like a horse when it came 
to Conal’s stallions, high head 
and lofty speech for challenge 
and the talk of kings, and 
a mighty laugh for the bind- 
ing of Conal Crovi. Had the 
width of the world been ’twixt 


him and things threatening, 
he could not have seemed more 
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at ease; but the sweat, as 
ARneas saw, was standing on 
his brow, and every heave the 
vessel gave more violent than 
usual lit his eyes. 

It seemed a tale without an 
end. The Fraser, who came 
ben to listen, fell asleep, but 
all the rest, enchanted, hung 
on Ninian’s lips, and Peter- 
son-of-James, his mouth wide 
open and his eyeballs staring, 
panted. 

What Alneas expected from 
the cutting of the cable he had 
no clear notion, only that the 
strain should snap her tether 
and the wind, behind her, drift 
her in to shore. As time went 
on, and still the story ran, with 
nothing happening to change 
the nature of her swing, or 
of the sounds the water made 
against her hull, he grew de- 
spondent, thinking Ninian’s 
plan had failed. 

And then there came a lurch 
that stopped his breath—not 
great, but still enough to show 
the ship had sheered. She lay 
a little over, and the plowt of 
water altered. 

The tailor raised his head. 
“ Slack tide,” said he, on think- 
ing; back to his breeks again, 
and the tale went on more 
warm than ever. 

Aineas sank again; in Nin- 
ian’s manner nothing fed his 
hopes till of a sudden some- 
thing scraped; the schooner 
shivered, and the cruse swung 
over. 

"Twas not as if she had 
been stranded, but as if some 
wizard hand had caught her 
bythe keel. Uprose the floor ; 
below, the ballast rolled; the 
Wayward Lass careened. 

“A chiall! she’s grounded !” 
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someone cried, and they scram- 
bled for the deck. Peter-son- 
of-James picked up the lantern, 
lit it at the cruse, and was the 
last tofollow. They all poured 
out on planks steep - tilted ; 
Aineas, but for Ninian’s hand, 
would have lost his footing. 

“T never was more put to it 
to keep story brisk,” said Nin- 
ian, whispering. “I waited 
for that hemp to jerk the way 
@ man would wait for hanging. 
But here she is ashore at last 
and neither her nor us the 
worse for it.” 

The ship was grounded east- 
ward of the clachan, on a 
sandy bottom, where, at ebb, 
the spout-fish and the cockle 
might be gathered by the 
bairns. Between her and the 
shore the lantern lit a sea that 
frothed and broke with sounds 
that, with the piping of the 
rigging and the crew’s com- 
motion, gave to her situation 
a look of jeopardy more grave 
than Ninian suspected. She 
listed to her starboard, broad- 
side to the land that was in- 
visible; a sleet began to fall; 
upon her lifted parts the waves 
were thudding; at every thud 
she shook as if she had been 
kicked upon the buttocks, and 
below, loose dunnage made a 
noise. 

At first her men seemed 
stunned and helpless. The 
giant Peter, in whose breast 
appeared some curious fond- 
ness for her, blubbered like a 
child, and cried continually, 
“The bonny Lass/ the bonny 
Lass !—she’s gone!” as though 
she were a sweetheart, or the 
home of his heredity. The 
rest in stupefaction clung to 
shrouds and gabbled Gaelic, 
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till the mate, a spectre figure 
in a shirt, came staggering 
from the cabin and assumed 
command. 

They searched out some- 
where in the hold a rusty 
chaffer that they filled with 
wood and fired. It stood upon 
the bows, and lit the whole 
ship up, and sometimes even 
gave a glimmer to the shore 
that looked forlorn and low. 
They stood together for a little 
in its smoke, and cried out 
loudly to the land. 

The great moods come to us 
in curious places, in the most 
unlikely hours, and sometimes 
we will feel a grandeur that 
we share, in common things— 
to see a man plough on the 
hill against the cloud, or hold 
his face up to the buffet of the 
storm. A mood like that came 
now to Atineas, to hear the 
sailors cry out altogether for 
their fellow-men as from a pit, 
their faith in human aid en- 
during. To him the sea was 
strange; he had no share in 
Ninian’s assurance that they 
might escape; the men’s 
anxiety seemed very ominous, 
and yet he had no fears. He 
looked up at the tall spars of 
the vessel, slanted ; at the slop- 
ing deck; the chaffer flaming, 
and the men, a knot together, 
roaring to the shore; he saw 
the frith boil round them, hiss- 
ing, Ninian hanging to a pin, 
possessor of himself, and wait- 
ing, and his heart, that should 
be low, was high as if with 
drink. It seemed to him the 
one keen starry hour that he 
was born for. Something in 
him sang. 

And then, in a moment, was 
the mood departed; he was 
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vexed to think a boat was 
killed. 

He crept along the slanted 
deck to Ninian, and spoke to 
him. ‘TI feel,” said he, “as if 
we had done murder.” 

“As God’s in heaven,” said 
Ninian, “that is just what I 
was thinking to myself! It’s 
not as if a boat could hit ye 
back. And a brave boat would 
she be, I'll warrant—just like 
a human body ; many a storm! 
many a storm! ... I wishI 
had thought of something else.” 
And then he shook himself, 
“Tach!” said he, “the boat’s 
no’ ours nor of our clan. 
There’s many another boat in 
Scotland. And she’ll no’ sink 
in the sand ; she’s no’a brallach. 
With any sense at all they’ll 
get her off at spring-tide. IfI 
could swim like you I wouldna 
bother. There’s the shore.” 

The shore was there indeed, 
but growled inhospitable; only 
one light glimmered now in 
Clachnaharry, and the sailors 
bawled in vain. 

“What better are we off?” 
asked Atneas, holding to his 
bonnet. 

“Stop you a wee,” said 
Ninian, “and I'll tell ye that!” 
The men were still a cluster at 
the bows, but now beyond the 
chaffer, where the windlass lay. 
He crept along the deck and 
down into the cabin where a 
light was burning; cast his 
eyes about; tossed up some 
bedding ; searched a chest, and 
pounced at last upon Grey 
Colin thrust head-first into a 
barrel. “Ah! son of love!” 
said he with great delight, and 
thrust it in the belt that held 
his dagger. 

He was not gone a minute, 
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but that minute changed the 
whole condition of affairs on 
deck. When he got back the 
bellowing of the men had now 
a menace: they had seen the 
cable. Though he had out it 
underneath the serving, so 
that any scrutiny might fail 
to show it had been sundered 
otherwise than by the hawse- 
hole’s chafing, something in 
the nature of the rupture 
hinted at the knife. 

With savage ocries they 
scrambled aft, the bellowing 
of Peter -son-of-James, who 
led them, loudest. The mate 
was in their midst with the 
lantern in his hand, a grue- 
some figure, with his white 
limbs showing; most of them 
had handspikes, picked up at 
the windlass. Their whole 
concern about the ship now 
seemed forgotten in their rage 
at their discovery. With the 
chaffer flaming up behind them 
they appeared like creatures 
born of fire. The ship careened 
so much they could not run, 
but crawled with awkward- 
ness along the coamings of 
the hatch, or with one foot 
on deck the other on the 
bulwark. 

Ninian stood at the cabin 
door with Atneas and the 
Fraser, who had just awak- 
ened, sober, from his sleep, 
and come on deck bewildered. 
They propped, to keep from 
slipping to the scuppers, with 
their feet against some ring- 
bolts, dubious at first what 
this advance intended, and 
the hunchback, brandishing his 
spike, was close on them, when 
Ninian cried, “ Down!” 

He pushed them to the 
opening; they fell down half 





a dozen steps, and rolled on 
the cabin floor. In a moment 
he had entered too, and shut 
the door and shot its bolts. 
Already was the hunchback 
pounding. 

“They'll burst it into spales 
quite easily,” said Alneas. 

“Of course they will!” said 
Ninian, gasping. ‘There’s my 
dirk for ye, and you, man, 
Fraser, take this knife. Keep 
an eye on the skylight window, 
and I'll see to the stair. I’m 
a great hand on a stair wi’ 
little Colin.” 

Again, for a flash, came the 
mood to Aineas that this rare 
tingle of the flesh, this throb- 
bing of the breast, was finer 
than the rapture come of 
books. There was a pause 
among the seamen who were 
cursing loudly, “I'll shell them 
like the peas!” cried Peter- 
son-of-James. He went to 
search for something, and came 
back and thundered on the 
door as with a sledge. It 
burst wide open, and he stood 
beyond it with an adze which 
he was swinging like a halbert. 
His body filled the opening; 
behind him all the rest were 
snarling. 

“ For the sake of all thou ever 
saw, set not one foot within 
that door or I will brooch ye 
like a cask!” cried Ninian, 
beating with his broadsword 
on the ladder. 

A handspike, flung like a 
javelin from behind the giant’s 
back, came flying down and 
grazed the Fraser’s temple. 
It was the hunchback threw 
it. The mate behind was 
hounding on. 

Ninian looked such an asp, 
his sting so threatening, that 
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the big one swithered. He 


lowered the tool. “Bring here 
a gun!” he cried across his 
shoulder. 

“If it comes to guns,” said 
Afneas, “we're done for.” 

“No fear of that!” said 
Ninian. ‘“There’s no a gun on 
board this boat; they were 
poinded all by Duncan's 
gallants. And these ones 
think I divna know.” 

He had turned his head a 
moment to say this: the big 
man put a foot in the com- 
panion, where the sleet was 
falling, melting as it fell, and 
_ slipped upon his back. The 
adze fell from his hands and 
rolled into the cabin. He 
turned upon his fours and 
scrambled, awkward, on the 
ladder; the others jammed 


within the opening ready to 
pour down. 
“T have no war wi’ ye! 


Go 
back!” cried Ninian, and 
prodded with his weapon. 
“Go back! I wouldna soil 
my sword on creash!” He 
beat with the weapon’s flat on 
the big one’s rump: he bore 
himself like one who herded 
swine. “If the tail were on ye 
I would twist it!” he declared, 
and Peter hauled himself on 
deck. 

Ninian tucked the sword 
below his arm and blew upon 
his hands as though they had 
been frosted. The stubble on 
his face by now had changed 
him greatly ; he was rough and 
ruddy as the deer; his eye- 
brows, someway, seemed to jut 
extraordinarily, like easings of 
a house, above his glanee that 
sparkled deep with venom. 

“Now,” said he, “we'll have 
ascuffie! Well I ken the sort of 
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Peter! I’ve marked his breech, 
and when he finds his pride 
he'll eome again, and wild will 
be his coming ; that’s the Isles! 
Aineas, my lad, take you the 
eitch and work it like a wright 
if feet come down that ladder. 
Give Fraser here the dirk ; he’s 
more a deacon wi't than you. 
I doubt they’re going to burst 
in by the roof.” 

Aineas picked up the adze 
and gave the dirk to Fraser, 
who rubbed the little knife 
along its edge as if he were a 
flesher whetting, felt the point 
of it, and grinned with satis- 
faction. “Mich obliged!” he 
said, and took his post on the 
canted floor, close by the ladder 
foot. 

The sailors had drawn back 
a bit, and somewhere in the 
waist were holding counsel. 
Their voices came on flaws of 
wind, disputing. Alneas got 
on his knees, and, stealing up, 
looked out, The mate had now 
a blanket on, and half the men 
were working at the skiff on 
chocks, upheaving her with 
block and tackle. Big Peter 
by himself was loosening the 
lashings of a spar, a spare one 
stowed on deck: he plucked 
its fastenings hurriedly and 
swore. 

“They're going to launch 
the skiff,” said Al’neas, coming 
down. 

Ninian shook his head. 
“That’s bad!” said he. “The 
skiff's our only chance of land- 
ing. If they send her off for 
Grant we’re worse than ever. 
My whole concern is this, that 
Patrick and his tail may join 
them any minute.” 

Afneas crept up again and 
down immediately. 
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“They're swinging her over 
the side,” said he, “but here is 
Peter coming with a plock.” 

He had no sooner said it 
than the spar, a great thick 
boom, was slid across the sill 
of the companion, and its end 
thrust in their midst. It 
reashed clean through the 
cabin to the back. 

“My grief!” said Ninian, 
“but that’s the bonny 
spirtle!” 

“What are they going to 
do with it?” asked Alneas, 
bewildered. 

“What but to stir the por- 
ridge! Stand you back here 
in the corner; it’s a man 
that’s cooking!” 

He jumped himself, so say- 
ing, to the cabin’s end below 
the ladder, where he crouched 
with Aineas beside him. The 
spar began to sweep from side 
to side, the greater part of it 
stuck far out on the deck, 
with Peter and two others 
swinging. It crashed against 
the bunks and splintered them ; 
a table bolted to the floor 
was wrenched at one sweep 
from its fastenings and at 
the next was shattered into 
bits. Above, the men “yo- 
hoed!” and plied the lever; 
it was like a thing  be- 
witched, infuriate; they dared 
not stir an inch from where 
they crouched but at the risk 
of braining. 

Fraser, who had slipped be- 
hind the chest and ducked at 
every sweep made by the spar, 
was in the greatest danger; 
its ironed end seemed search- 
ing for him, hovering at times 
above his head er thrashing 
at the chest. Once he put 
his hand up, seizing at the 
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butt; he might as well have 
tried to check the heaving of 
the sea, 

“Come here! Come here, or 
yell be killed!” cried Ninian, 
and he and Alneas threw 
themselves upon the stick till 
Fraser with a rush got in 
beside them. 

“Do ye ken what I’m think- 
ing to myself?” said Ninian 
to Aineas. “Of that old devil 
Sandy sleeping in his bed 
and us like this! And every 
minute that stick lashes there 
is lost to us; I’m just in 
terror Grant will come.” 

“Can we not put a stop to 
it?” asked Atneas, as the spar 
tossed over them and clashed 
against the cabin’s sides. 

“Can the whelk stop the 
pin?” said Ninian, and as he 
said so, seemed to take «4 
thought. He whipped with 
his sword at the cord that 
swung the lamp; it fell, and 
they were left in darkness 
save for what of glow came 
from the chaffer’s burning. 

On that the stirring of the 
spar was stopped; a great 
calm came on the cabin; only 
the sea outside was thrashing 
on the quarter; the seamen 
were withdrawn. Atneas crept 
up again to see what they 
were doing. 

“The boat is launched,” said 
he; “there’s some one going 
ashore.” 

“If anybody goes ashore it’s 
us!” said Ninian. “They’re 
not on board her, are they?” 

“No, but the big one’s put- 
ting off his coat,” said 


Aineas. 

Ninian crept up the stair 
and looked; the Fraser came 
behind them, smelling of some 
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balsam he had found and 
rubbed his head with where 
the spike had struck him. 
More loud than ever sang the 
wind aloft; the sleet was 
turned to hail that stung their 
ears; the boat was tossing, 
twenty feet from them, close 
to the fallen bulwark, and the 
sea, between them and the 
shore, was creaming white. 
Two men were at the fire; 
the mate lay helpless on the 
hatch and coughed as if his 
chest were racking ; the others 
worked at ropes. 

“Have ye got the eitch?” 
asked Ninian in a whisper, 
and Aineas held it out. 

“Then now’s the time to 
travel! There’s eight men 


there, but they havena got one 
blade among them.” 

“Seven,” said Atneas. He 
had been counting them, with 
the same thought in his mind 


as Ninian. 

“Na, na, but eight,” said 
Ninian again. “And that’s 
no’ reckoning the red one wi’ 
the hoast ; there’s nothing left 
in him but water-brash. But 
ye'll mind there’s Peter; a man 
of the Isles whipped to his 
pride has the rage of three. 
Amach! A mach!” 

He burst from the com- 
panion, flourishing his sword 
and calling out ‘ Ardcoille!” 
the clan-cry of his folk, with 
Aineas and Fraser at his heels, 
the Fraser screaming some- 
thing foul. They stumbled 
down the deck and swept upon 
the sailors, who went scattering 
before them, sliding bent along 
the tilted hatch with nothing 
in their hands for their defence. 
Aineas stumbled on the hand- 
spikes they had dropped to- 
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gether in a heap, to launch 
the boat; he picked them up 
and threw them overboard, 
The wits of him were never 
more his own; he saw the 
whole thing like a picture in 
a glass, himself outside of it; 
his mind was working like a 
clock; he felt endowed with 
life eternal nothing could 
destroy. Had he a sword or 
dirk his stomach would have 
risen, but the adze, a tool of 
peace, seemed like a pen to him ; 
he felt that he could dip with 
justice in the blood of men. 

Two of the seamen plunged 
down through the scuttle to 
the fo’c’sle; the rest crept to- 
wards the bows; the mate lay 
on his side and barked, with 
guttering. Ninian stretched 
the sword. 

“Cry on!” he shouted, herd- 
ing them like sheep, and Fraser, 
like an old grey cat, was spit- 
ting. 

Of all that ran before them 
only Peter turned. He had his 
sleeves rolled up, and in his 
hands a knife. His shirt was 
open at the throat and showed 
a breast rough as a bull’s-hide 
targe; he roared like one de- 
mented. It was at Ninian he 
made, and had there been a 
hundred still would he have 
come, 

“T have no war wi’ ye!” 
oried Ninian, slashing with his 
sword at air as though he 
sheared at breckans. ‘But 
come ye nigh and I’ll put death 
on ye!” 

The man was noway checked ; 
he gave a jump and swept him 
from his feet; they rolled to- 
gether at the scuppers, with 
Ninian below. The knife was 
back to strike him when the 
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giant gave a grunt and settled 
like a log. 

Aineas had struck him with 
the hammer of the adze be- 
tween the shoulders. 

“The skiff! The skiff!” 
gasped Ninian, getting to his 
feet, and in a second they were 
overboard and into her. They 
fell all in a huddle on her 
thwarts. 

Aineas fumbled at the ropes, 
but Ninian had a quicker way ; 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE 





They were no sooner landed 
through a sea that wrought 
like barm than Fraser dropped 
the dirk, with “mich obliged!” 
and vanished, making for the 
ferry. He bade them no fare- 
well, but just took heels to it, 
and yet no trouble threatened ; 
neither man nor beast beyond 
themselves was visible; it was 
a solitary place, grown thick 
with rushes, over which the 
spray was borne like smoke. 
The fire upon the stranded 
ship was burning clear and 
high, and now the rain was 
gone. 

“My soul! but we are in the 
desperate country!” Ninian 
said. “A man would need to 
have his wits about him here. 
I wouldna say but that one’s 
off to stir up mischief.” 

“Not he!” said Aineas. 
“Poor man! he’s not quite sure 
of us, and he has little cause to 
trust his fellow-men.” 

“What trouble was he in 
with Sim?” asked Ninian as 
they walked up from the boat. 

“He does not know himself. 
The sailors lifted him the night 
they lifted us—a poor old 
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he took the adze and cut them 
at a blow. 

The whole affair on deck had 
taken less than half a minute; 
the crew had not had time 
to find them weapons; they 
gathered now and screamed 
with rage to see the skiff drift 
off, and some one threw a 
clasp-knife. 

The three fell to the oars and 
slipped through broken water 
to the shore. 









cottar man who has a wife and 
family across the water and 
they know not where he is.” 

Ninian stopped, stock -still, 
among the rushes. 

“T wish ye had told me that 
before,” he said with great 
vexation. “If I had kent the 
sailors took him he would not 
escape till I learned something 
more.” 

He walked a step or two 
and stood again and beat his 
palms. 

“Toots, man, Atneas!” he 
said, “ye should have told me. 
All this time was I not think- 
ing he was one condemned 
for reiving? What ye tell me 
puts another colour on him 
altogether.” 

“What does it matter?” 
said Alneas. 

“It might matter nothing, 
but on the other hand it might 
matter a great deal. Ye make 
me curious about that man— 
what was he gathered in with 
us for?” 

‘He doesn’t know, I tell 
you. ” 

“Perhaps; but if I had a 
chance I maybe could have 
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helped him to find out. And 
this is the way of it now, that 
T’ll have to see that man again 
before I leave this country. 
Do ye no’ see, Alneas, boy, 
that if we knew what he was 
seized for, it might throw a 
light on what they seized our- 
selves for?” 

“T fear I’m very stupid,” 
Aineas said humbly. “I never 
thought of that.” 

Ninian caught him by the 
arm. “God forbid,” said he, 
‘that I should think ye stupid, 
loachain! Ye’re anything but 
that, although ye havena 
Ninian’s practice with the 
quirks of man. It was a 
clever man whe picked the 
handspikes up and threw them 
overboard; if you had not 
done that we couldna risk the 
skiff, they would have brained 
us. And it was no stupid man 
who struck big Peter with the 
eitch when I was struggling 
with him; you and me have 
now a bond of manrent; after 
this I’m man of yours although 
it was against the world. 
That’s twice ye plucked me 
from the brink of life; I’ll no’ 
forget!” 

He said it with great depth 
of feeling, then, as if ashamed, 
broke off, and with a heather 
step went through the rushes. 

They were only two miles 
off, or less, from Bunchrew, 
and they kept along the shore, 
with Ninian leading. The 
dark was like a mort-cloth at 
the start, but by-and-by it 
seemed less thick, and long 
before they came to Bunchrew 
House they saw its light be- 
tween its trees. Already was 
the morning old; in Clach- 
naharry all was dark; the 
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schooner might have burned 
to ash and not an eye ashore 
to see her. 

Only twice they spoke in all 
their walking—Atneas asked 
where they were going, and 
later on was asked by Ninian 
if he knew the springs of all 
this tribulation. 

“There's little doubt of 
that,” said Alneas, —“ Pat 
Grant was hired by Lovat.” 

“Clever!” said Ninian, “ but 
do ye ken the reason?” 

“That beats me. I’ve turned 
the whole thing in my mind a 
thousand times and get no 
light on it.” 

“Ye might well do that! 
It’s a gey and kittle business. 
But never mind; we'll fathom 
it before we're through.” 

The bar was on Bunchrew 
House when they got to it, 
though its lights were burn- 
ing; Ninian beat loudly on the 
door, and Forbes himself came 
to it, with his sister in a 
wrapper. 

“Come in! Come in!” he 
said with great relief. “I’m 
glad to see you, Mr Campbell, 
and your friend, although 
you've spoiled a night on 
me.” 

“Dear me! and is this the 
wondrous lad?” said his sister, 
scanning Alneas through her 
specs. “I thought ye would 
be something special to occa- 
sion all this tirravee!” 

Zineas smiled; this tart 
demeanour was his aunt’s: he 
knew it masked the sweetest 
nature. 

Forbes still stood at the 
door. ‘Where's Boyd?” he 
asked,—he meant the officer. 

“Did he come after me?” 


asked Ninian. 
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“Of course! 
ranged it.” 

“And I could have sworn 
that he had yon! The silly 
man has botched it. I never 
set eyes on him. The man, 
my lord, ’s no’ worth a docken ! 
My friend Macmaster was on 
board the ship, and no’ far off, 
when Boyd was searching her ; 
if Boyd had any sense he 
would have tracked the 
boats.” 

“Hoots! never fash wi’ 
Boyd; he'll turn up for his 
breakfast, I’ll be bound,” said 
the lady with impatience. 
“Duncan, you take Mr Camp- 
bell in where I have left his 
supper—and a bonny hour for 
supper, two o’clock! This way, 
Mr Aineas, for you, a moment ; 
here's an old acquaintance 
who'll be glad to see ye.” 

Now all this time had 
Ninian never mentioned to 
his friend the name of Janet. 
He thought to do so, once or 
twice, but someway baulked 
at it. Miss Forbes’s speech 
meant nothing, then, to Alneas, 
who followed, mildly wonder- 
ing, to her chamber. 

Ninian and the President 
went to the dining-room, and 
there the latter learned the 
whole night’s incidents, save 
one particular—how came the 
ship to drift. On that it seemed 
to Ninian discreet to keep his 
counsel. 

Forbes listened with the 
greatest eagerness. ‘Well 
done!” he said. “You have 
been lucky, but you have been 
wise, too, Mr Campbell. I 
must confess your plan for some 
hours back had seemed to me 
fantastic, and I blamed myself 
for falling in with it se meekly. 


Yourself ar- 
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With rogues like these heaven 
knows what might have hap- 
pened. Now that the ship is 
on the hard, we'll have a 
chance to go a little deeper 
in the business with Captain 
Grant. Since you went off 
I’ve had some news about the 
fellow Fraser.” 
“What kind of news, my 
lord?” asked Ninian sharply. 
“He’s not from Strathglass 
at all, as Boyd made out, but 
from the Muir of Ord. He came 
to Beauly on the Wednesday 
with a cow, and got inveigled 
to a tavern that night by 
sailors—plainly some of your 
particular friends, They took 
him, primed, into a boat, and 
now the hue and cry is out 
among his people. There’s far 


more stir about his missing 
than your friend’s, for he’s a 
simple, harmless creature, not 
a bodle in his purse to tempt 


such villainy. His sons were 
here some hours ago; they 
have not left a yard of beth 
sides of the water but they’ve 
searched. I’m glad to know 
he’s clear.” 

“Do ye ken anything about 
him, my lord?” asked Ninian. 

“IT never heard the name 
of him before this night, but 
I was struck by the fact that 
he and you and young Mac- 
master should be all in trouble 
on the self-same evening, and 
all with sailors, so I pried 
into his history from his 
sons, but not with any great 
illumination. He’s a cottar 
on the Muir, and has been 
there a dozen years, an honest 
and industrious man, who does 
not owe a penny in the country, 
and has not had, so far as I 
could find, an enemy.” 
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“There's something still 
behind,” said Ninian, with 
confidence. “It wasna for a 
prank, nor for his sale they 
lifted him; the poor old body 
wouldna fetch a guinea in 
Virginia. I never saw the 
man before, nor yet, of 
course, did Aineas, but it will 
stick in my mind he’s mixed 
up some way in whatever lies 
behind Lord Lovat’s variance 
wi’ us.” » 

Forbes helped them both to 
a little spirits. “That was a 
point of course I did not over- 
look,” said he. “I questioned 
every particle of Fraser’s his- 
tory, and learned a lot of 
useless genealogy, but came at 
last to this important fact, 
that up till a dozen years ago 
he was in Lovat’s service. He 
was about the stables. He 
joined him in the year of Mar, 
and was among the Frasers at 
Glenshiel.” 

“They didna have a quarrel?” 
Ninian asked. 

“He quitted Castle Dounie 
on the best of terms with 
Lovat, and his lordship seems 
to have been very good to him 
in some ways ever since. At 
this time of the year he got 
an annual haunch of venison, 
and on the Wednesday he 
went missing was at Lovat’s 
thanking him for its receipt.” 

Ninian sat back in a chair, 
his chin upon his breast, and 
brooded. 

“My lord,” said he at last, 
‘if I could just get half an 
hour wi’ Fraser, I would give 
the last placks in my sporran. 
It’s galling just to think that 
I was in his company for hours 
this night and never thought 
to draw him! This means I 
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canna leave the North to- 
morrow, and that thought was 
all my joy when I was landed 
from the schooner.” 

Forbes firmed his jaw; he 
had a way of snapping up his 
teeth which left his mouth a 
slit. 

“My good man,” said he, 
“youre going to-morrow! 
You’re going with your girl. 
My sister has made all arrange- 
ments. Unless you want that 
lass of yours to wither in our 
hands she’ll have to flit before 
another night like these two 
last. Your friend can please 
himself, but if I had my will 
he would go with you, and 
I fancy that he’ll do it gladly. 
It’s this way of it, Mr Campbell 
—there are men who seem to 
bear about with them the seeds 
of trouble, rather would I put 
it that they carry with them 
elements of storm, and either 
you or young Macmaster are 
endowed that way. Since 
ever you came over Corry- 
arrick, I have lived in a con- 
tinual state of great anxiety. 
Smuggling of arms, and broken 
roads, and stouthrief, and kid- 
napping! You havestirred up 
or unmasked more mischief 
than I have experienced in the 
last three years. I look about 
the country by day and see it 
peaceable and frank, my neigh- 
bours at their honest business, 
and yet, since you came here, 
the nights are all filled up for 
me with wild forebodings and 
with rude alarms. This has 
happened before with you, my 
good man. It was the same 
way when you came in search 
of Duncan Cameron — that 
devilish business that goes yet 
like a wail through all Lech- 
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aber, though I give you credit 
for it; who but you could find 
him in such marvellous ciroum- 
stances? It was the same 
when you got the Frenchmen ; 
my heart was in my mouth 
that whole month that you 
spent among us. The stormy 
petrel may be in the scheme of 
providence, but I’m not going 
to have it skirling up just now 
in sheriffdom of mine; away 
you back and screech beside 
Loch Fyne!” 

Ninian made circles with his 
glass upon the table. He had 
listened with a face that 
showed no sign but of atten- 
tion. But now he had a 
stubborn demeanour and his 
brow was knotted. 

“It’s not me that’s the 
storm-cock, sir,” said he. “Ye 


have him here continually, and 
he wears the pigeon’s feathers. 


If it was for his race I might 
respect him, but ’tis always 
for himself, and that was not 
the way of it in ancient Gael- 
dom.” 

“But, my dear sir,” said 
Forbes with some impatience, 
“you are finished here. You 
have done all you were sent to 
do by Islay and his Grace, 
We'll see, henceforth, ourselves, 
to Barisdale and this sly traffic 
with done muskets, and you are 
satisfied, I think, that Lovat 
was no party to Drimdorran’s 
disappearance. I ask you— 
I command you, therefore, to 
depart this shire immediately ; 
whatever dirt you have to stir, 
you'll find it where you came 
from. .. . No, no, Mr Campbell! 
Not one word of mutiny! You'll 
go to-morrow. That’s the way 
my sister took Macmaster in, 
himself, to see the girl; she was 
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fixed herself on an immediate 
departure if you found him, and 
we thought it best that she 
should influence him before 
you made objections. I’m tell- 
ing you the thing is settled. 
I’ve got a chariot—the first 
in Inverness; the first that 
ever used the Road this side of 
Spey. It brought my brother 
to Culloden, and it’s going for 
a doctor for him, back to Edin- 
burgh. Instead of stalking 
moors and climbing corries in 
the way you came, you'll just 
go back a gentleman, on wheels, 
and handsel my new coach and 
Wade’s New Road. ... No, 
no! Not one word now, I 
command you!” 

“Ye canna command me, my 
lord!” said the beachdair, and 
pushed aside his glass from 
which he had not even sipped. 
“T have MacCailein at my 
back; I have my warrant. 
But whether or no’, the coun- 
try’s free to me; my name is 
Campbell, not Macgregor of 
the mist, and it is not the 
nicest manners between two 
gentlemen sitting in a room 
and at a glass, for one to talk 
about commands, I may be 
coaxed, I may be flattered, but 
little ye ken of me, my lord, to 
think ye can command me like 
a gillie.” 

“Hoots, man!” said Forbes, 
“don’t let the Hielan’ birse get 
up. That’s the worst of ye all; 
ye find an insult where there’s 
none intended.” 

“T canna tell what ye in- 
tended, my lord, but I ken the 
Saxon language. The Duke 
himself would not speak so to 
me, though I am under his 


protection.” 
“Ah!” gaid Forbes, and 
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shrugged his shoulders. “ His 
Grace is wise. He understands 
a people who put all their silly 
pride in ritual and quarrel at a 
word, but eat the humblest pie 
in other ways. .. . Well, well, 
I do not command anything ; 
I entreat you—what is it you 
say ?—tha mi a’ guidhe ort !— 
to lose no time in clearing off. 
I am speaking for your good, 
and for your daughter’s. . . . 
How came the ship to drift?” 

He asked the question with 
sly meaning in his manner; 
Ninian was staggered. 

“She broke her cable,” he 
replied, but looked uneasy. 

“She didn’t by any chance, 
now, slip her shackling?” 

“No,” said Ninian, “she 
sundered at the hawse.” 

“You rascal!” Forbes ex- 
claimed, and shook his fist at 
him. “You did the deed! 
I’m sure of it as if I saw you 
do it.” 

“In faith that’s just what 
they were thinking on the 
ship. “Twas that that roused 
them. I had to get ashore 
some way, my lord. . . . It’s 
you that should have been the 
beachdair.”’ 

“T knew it! 


Ninian, ye 
must be gone ere things beeome 
more jumbled. These rogues 
whose ship ye’ve stranded will 
be hotter on your track than 
ever, and worst of all I’m feared 
of him who is behind them. 


Tha mi a’ guidhe ort!” He 
gave his Gaelic with an English 
blas, not quite familiar with the 
language. 

“T challenge him and all his 
tribe!” said Ninian. ‘It’s 
not for fear of him and of his 
plots I’ll go to-morrow as your 
lordship craves, but for Mac- 
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master’s sake; I’m only at the 
start of a tremendous story.” 

“Now that’s a wise man!” 
said Forbes, relieved. ‘“ And 
seeing you have fallen in with 
my proposal, I'll be frank with 
you and tell you this—I have a 
personal wish to see you back 
as quick as possible to where 
you came from. To-night I 
have gone over sundry things 
that puzzled me for many 
years; the more I think of it 
the more am I convinced that 
Duncanson needs redding up. 
There’s no one else can do it 
but yourself; it must be done 
in Inveraray, and I don’t want 
you dirked in my diocese before 
you leave, though dirking is 
your fate as sure as God’s in 
heaven if you bide longer here.” 

“Very well,” said Ninian, 
and took off his glass. “But 
7Eneas must come wi’ me, and 
we darena start by daylight. 
If you will have the coach a 
bit from Inverness we'll join it 
there. I ken what Inverness 
is—every bairn and burgess 
in’t will run to see a chariot.” 

“That’s true,’ said Forbes. 
“T had not thought of that. 
I'll send the coach to Daviot 
at gloaming and you'll get it 
there. In any case you must 
conceal your movements; not 
for worlds would I have that 
sweet lass of yours disturbed, 
but——” 

He stopped, and looked at 
the other’s garments. “H’m!” 
said he, “ye’re not in the 
grandest trim for going wi’ 
ladies, neither you nor young 
Macmaster. I'll have to lend 
ye clothes more seemly to my 
braw new coach.” 

“My grief!” said Ninian, 
with a start, “I clean forgot! 
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The kilt is second nature to 
me still, for all these years of 
breeks. These ruffians have 
our clothes we paid good money 
for, and two of the bonniest 
hats your lordship ever saw 
cocked on a Gaelic heid. I 
never thought to search the 
ship for them.” 

“T’ll search the ship and 
Fraser’s inn for them to- 
morrow,” Forbes replied, and 
then he drew up short again, 
with a knowing look for Ninian. 
“Ah!” he said, “‘I understand ! 
I wondered! The Hielan’ birse 
went down a bit too quick 
there. I ought to have re- 
membered your way of con- 
ceding small things of no 
account with a generous air 
to cover up your dourness 
about things material. What 
way do you mean to spend to- 
morrow ?—or to-day, as I should 


put it, for it’s morning?” 


“Till go to the Muir of 
Ord ry 

Forbes raised up his hands, 
despairing. 

“There’s no danger, my lord; 
give me a boat to Beauly mouth, 
and I'll be back for dinner. I 
must see Fraser or his family ; 
the thing’s of prime import- 
ance; he has my wee black 
knife.” 

“T’m not so dull as that!” 
said Forbes. “Well, go your 
ways; I wash my hands of it ; 
— oh} I wish I saw ye out of 

ere.” 


“Fraser ran for Kessock; he 


was making for the ferry ; he'll 
be home,” said Ninian, and 
then he started, lifting up his 
head. “There’s somebody 
moving outside,” he whispered. 
Forbes listened. “I hear 
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nothing,” said he. “It is the 
wind.” 

“The wind doesna wear 
boots, my lord. It’s some one 
on the gravel.” 

There came a timid rapping 
back at the outer door. Ninian 
went to it, and returned with 
Boyd. “Here's a good mes- 
senger to send for death,” said 
he; ‘‘he wouldna hurry back,” 
and the officer looked very 
sheepish. 

‘““Where were you, sir?” 
asked Forbes, and Ninian 
laughed when they got the 
explanation, The man, on- 
going forth, had come on other 
hawks than Peter and his 
friends—on Grant and half a 
dozen more at least, who 
chased him all the way to 
Inverness, and kept him in a 
siege for hours in a house where 
he took refuge. 

“Well done!” cried Ninian. 
‘Ye served my purpose better 
that way than the way I 
planned, for ye took Pat Grant 
and his gentry out of my way 
at the very time when I could 
best do wanting them.” 

Forbes sent the man off with 
a servant to get quarters for 
the night, and in a little Aineas 
came with the women to the 
dining-room, and all of them 
had a belated supper. For 
Ninian it was spoiled a little 
by his sense of being out of 
some general secret under- 
standing; Miss Forbes was 
archly merry; Janet to him- 
self was warmer than at any 
time since she had come, but 
almost coldly formal to his 
friend Macmaster, who seemed 
quite uplifted at the thought of 
leaving Inverness. 

Q 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL—THE RETURN. 


Some hours before the house 
was wakened, Ninian took a 
stick, and out in the sun- 
bright morning went along 
the shore till he found a boat 
owned by a man who for a 
shilling took him up the frith 
to Tarradale, whence, with a 
shepherd’s stride, he made 
through grassy land to the 
Muir of Ord. It was easy to 
find the croft of Fraser, even 
in that countryside of crofts 
and swarming Frasers; the 
man’s mishap had made it 
notable, and every bairn the 
beachdair asked for guidance 
told him Fraser had come 
home. But when he reached 
the cot, black -stoned and 
heather - thatched, that had 


been reft so lately of its head, 


he found himself set back in 
all his hopes by Fraser’s fam- 
ily. Already they had put 
him into hiding. Not all that 
Ninian could assure them of 
his friendliness, or claim of 
gratitude for having got the 
man’s release, would move the 
sons; they had no trust in 
him. Their mother was more 
frank, and answered freely 
several questions he put to 
her bearing on her man’s con- 
nection with Lord Lovat, but 
even she looked dubious and 
askance at his rough appear- 
ance, and would not give the 
faintest inkling where her 
husband lay. 

Though he might have 
seemed to miss the object 
of his visit, Ninian departed 
not dissatisfied with what he 
learned, and got to Bunchrew 
House again by noon. The 


President was gone to Inver- 
ness; already there had come 
from him the clothing stolen 
from the inn; it had been 
found in Fraser's cellars, none 
the worse except that Ninian’s 
hat was cloured so much it 
looked an ancient; whereon 
his daughter rallied him. 

“Faith ay!” he said, a little 
rueful, “‘it looks a gey old hat 
for riding in his lordship’s 
chariot.” 

“ Hoots! never mind!” Miss 
Forbes exclaimed. “The life of 
an old hat’s just to cock it, 
man!” 

The first time for a week 
he shaved, and in the Low- 
land garb was once again 
the proper gentleman. Miss 
Forbes was quite surprised to 
see the difference. ‘“ Dear 
me!” she said, “ye’re looking 
spruce! Ye’re like the lad— 
I thought him unco tousy in 
the kilts for girls to make 
such fash about, but when 
he left a little since he was 
so tight and trim I could 
have kissed him.” 

“And did ye no’, m’em?” 
Ninian asked, amused. 

“Na, na!” she said, and 
looked at Janet. “I didna 
dare. He wouldna thank a 
rudas wife like me for kisses 
while there’s young ones to 
be had for askin’,” and Janet 
coloured high. 

Aineas, too, was going to 
Inverness to finish off affairs 
with Saul Mackay, who had 
but yesterday come home to 
find the youth amissing, and 
distracted, spend a whole 
night’s useless search for him. 
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That afternoon they all fore- 
gathered at Mackay’s, left 
John Maclaren’s clothes with 
him to send through to the 
inn on Rannoch Moor when 
an occasion offered, and hav- 
ing bade good-bye with 
Forbes’s sister, walked with 
the convoy of Forbes himself 
half-way to Daviot, where the 
coach was waiting. 

It stood within a field in 
which the unyoked horses 
grazed —®& massive equipage 
which could have held a family, 
and round it gathered all the 
people of the neighbouring 
farms, a horde astonished at 
this new device to save the 
toil of walking. They stared 
at its interior, looking for a 
fire. —a house se fine, they 
thought, must have a fire; 
they crept below the axles 
curious to see the fastenings 
of this house which hung on 
leathers. Children swung on 
the pole; the splendour of 
the wheels provoked loud ad- 
miration. 

“Poor souls!” said Forbes, 
compassionate, “they never 
guess the wheel’s to master 
them. The road that will 
take a coach will take a 
cannon.” 

They were almost the last 
words they had from him; a 
little later they were on their 
way past great stone circles 
standing on the moor, above 
them plovers crying. Behind 
them for a mile the children 
trotted. 


At gloaming they 
were in Strath Nairn; in a 
loch at Moy the stars were 
steeping; they rolled, some 
hours, through fir-woods dark 
and solemn till they heard the 
Spey loud-thundering. That 
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night they rested in an inn at 
Aviemore. 

So far it might have been 
a funeral. The road, though 
still unused, was like a beach 
on which the great coach swung 
and jolted with an uproar of 
its frame that made all speech 
impossible. For the first time 
Aineas doubted if the new ways 
of the world were better than 
the old. He would have loved 
to walk the moors, or through 
the darkening of the glens, this 
girl beside him; help her at 
the fords, and share with her 
a vagrant fire in desert places. 
Now Corryarrick and_ the 
wilds of Badenoch, the Wicked 
Bounds, and dark Breadal- 
bane’s_ corried hills, seemed 
preferable to journey through, 
for all their hazards; better 
than this humdrum track on 
which was only that tame plea- 
sure, comfort. Indeed there 
was not even comfort here; his 
bones were sore with sitting in 
the coach, with tossing in it 
like a dried pea in an infant’s 
cogie. 

Ninian and Janet sat before 
him; sometimes in the dark 
they were so still he felt as in 
a dwaam, and, doubting they 
were present, would put out a 
foot to feel. He took to Ninian 
at times a great repugnance. 
Whom hitherto had seemed the 
cheeriest of companions now 
irked him like an incubus; the 
devil fly away with such a 
dreary father! 

And all the time, though 
Afneas did not know, was 
Ninian uneasy as himself—his 
one relief from weariness was 
trifling with a hank of twine. 

The next day was a Sabbath, 
and they could not travel, so 
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they went to kirk—a poor, 
bleak little kirk, with a cold 
prelection on eternal fires from 
one who wept enough to drown 
out Tophet. 

At daybreak on the Monday 
they pushed forward for Dal- 
whinnie over a wild unfinished 
weal of road whereon Mac- 
gillivray’s men were labouring. 
An axle broke on the slope of 
Monadh Liath, and they were 
there cast out for hours beside 
Loch Insh, a swelling of the 
Spey where wild-fowl thronged. 
It was, for Atneas, the happiest 
day of all their journey. The 
coachmen went on horseback 
for a smith, and, seeking all 
ways, failed to get one nearer 
than Dalwhinnie, whence from 
the gusset of John Leggatt’s 
road to OCorryarrick they 


brought back a lad who did 
the welding. While thus de- 


layed, afar from dwellings, 
Ninian made a fire, and started 
fishing. 

They were among a con- 
course of the hills, whose 
searps were glistening in a 
sun that gave the air at noon 
a blandness, though some snow 
was on the bens, The river 
linked through crags and 
roared at linns; all rusty-red 
and gold the brekans burned 
about them; still came from 
the gale-sprig perfume. They 
sat, those two young people, 
by the fire, demure and blate 
at first, to find themselves 
alone. From where they sat 
they could perceive down to 
the south the wrecks of Comyn 
fortresses, the Road still red 
and new was like a raw wound 
on the heather, ugly to the 
gaze, although it took them 
home. Apart from it, and 
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higher on the slope, a drove- 
track ran, bright green, with 
here and there on it bleached 
stones worn by the feet of by- 
past generations. They saw 
them both—the Old Road and 
the New—twine far down 
through the valley into Bade- 
noch, and melt into the vapours 
of the noon. And something 
in the prospect brought the 
tears to Janet’s eyes. 

“For why should I be sad?” 
she asked him suddenly, “to 
see that old track of the 
people and the herd, and 
this new highway boasting— 
boasting = 

She could not utter more, 
she was so shaken. 

“JT think I know,” said 
Axneas, sharing in her spirit. 
“TI could weep myself to think 
our past is there. Where men 
have walked are always left 
the shades of them — their 
spirits lingering. To your eyes 
and to mine is nothing on 
the old drove-road but grass 
and boulder, but if there’s 
aught of the immortal in men’s 
souls, there’s the immortal like- 
wise in their earthly acts. 
Our folk are on the old drove- 
road—the ghosts of them, the 
hunters and the tribes long- 
perished to the eye, doaine- 
uasail and broken men. It’s 
history.” 

“That’s just it!” she oried, 
“and I hate the New Road— 
hate it !—hate it!” 

“There is something in me, 
too, that little likes it. It 
means the end of many things, 
I doubt, not all to be despised, 
the last stand of Scotland, and 
she destroyed. And yet—and 
yet, this New Road will some 
day be the Old Road, too, with 
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ghosts on it and memories. In 
a thousand years will you and 
I be sitting by Loch Insh af 

He broke off with a smile. 

“Indeed, and that would be 
a driech sit!” she said, half- 
mocking, but it was to hide her 
deeper feelings. 

Her father was far down the 
water plying a fruitless quest. 
They saw him trudge the 
banks, surrendered to his 
passion; they might be clean 
forgotten. A squad of soldiers 
once came marching past as if 
from Ruthven barracks and 
looked at them and at the 
coach with wonder. A fellow 
with a gun, a dog behind him, 
showed on the drove-track for 
a@ moment, shouted something 
out to them, and disappeared 
into the hills, They heard the 
red deer belling. 

To while the time that Aineas 
would have stay for ever (as he 
thought) they looked for berries. 
He was like a boy, so gleeful, 
searching shrubs, and she so 
grave even in their slightest 
chattering. In her was some- 
thing sweetly wild, like to the 
tang of myrtle blown across 
the moor to mingle with prosaic 
scents—a breath of growths 
unsoiled, a cry of ancientry 
that shook some chord in 
him no other thing in life 
had reached. 

They talked of many things, 
but most of that bewildering 
discovery about his father; a 
score of times she turned to it 
when he, regarding it as some- 
thing out of key with other 

moods within him at the mo- 
ment, changed the topic, and 
at the last, to his astonishment 
he found a new light break on 





him, 
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For reasons of his own—or 
likelier for the want of oppor- 
tunity—her father had not told 
him of her visit to Prim Camp- 
bell; he was thus in dark 
about the later evidence of 
Duncanson’s raseality, Till 
now he had not thought of 
Duncanson as at the back of 
this past week’s events whereof 
himself was victim; he had 
ascribed them all to Lovat’s 
vengeance upon Ninian, the 
desperate resorts of one who 
meant at any cost to cloud his 
knavery. Not once had it oc- 
curred to him that Duncan- 
son might have communication 
with Lord Lovat, and urge on 
this mysterious persecution. 
Ninian had not even hinted at 
the possibility. But this ac- 
count of letters hurrying over 
Corryarrick after them, to 
turn a man not previously 
unfriendly into an unscrupu- 
lous kidnapper, all in an even- 
ing’s time, upset him greatly. 

The Grange affair which 
Janet next laid bare was also 
new to him. At first he 
thought it might account for 
things, but she dispelled that 
notion. She had a way of 
knitting brows and cogitating, 
like her father, when a problem 
offered ; she did so only for a 
moment now. 

“No, no!” she said, “that 
is not it!—at least it is not 
all of it. They had no reason 
to think you or my father 
likely to find that shame. 
The fears of Duncanson began 
when you left Inveraray and he 
learned where you were going. 
It put him on his back; when ~ 
I left home he was a bedfast 
man.” 

“Your father’s right!” said 
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Aineas. “There's something in 
that desk Drimdorran thinks I 
saw, exposing all his infamy.” 

They had come again back 
to the fire that cheerily crackled. 
She poked it with a stick which 
she had picked up in the 
heather, nothing saying for a 
little. 

‘Was the desk the start of 
Duncanson’s vexation ?” she in- 
quired at last, with hesitation, 
not looking at him. 

His heart leaped frightfully. 
Did she know about the dove- 
cote? Had Ninian told her he 
had been with Margaret there? 
It was the last thing he would 
have her know—that incident, 
and yet he felt he must seem 
frank lest she should know 
already and attach to it a 
wrong importance. 

“The desk is mixed up with 
the doocot,” he said simply, 
mastering his alarms. “I was 
there that night, quite in- 
nocent, and Duncanson found 
out.” 

She reddened; he saw it 
though her back was to him; 
that of itself was most dis- 
quieting, though she had not 
hid all further interest in the 
dovecote. What he had said 
was trivial, unfinished, like to 
rouse her questioning, but she 
passed it by. 

“ Ah, well!” she said in an 
altered tone, “the doocot or 
the desk—between them lies 
the mystery ; it’s too involved 
for me,” and seemed relieved to 
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hear the clatter of the horse- 
men coming back with one to 
mend the carriage. 

From that hour on, the 
journey home to Alneas was 
miserable. The very weather 
changed, as in a humour to 
depress him more. An inn of 
Wade’s they spent the night 
in at Dalwhinnie let the rain 
through its unfinished roof and 
shook till morning with wild 
blasts of tempest. 

Next day they got to Tay- 
mouth, where great woods were 
blown like corn and fields were 
flooded ; the Road was soft as 
butter and their wheels ran 
deep, while, on the drove-track 
close beside, the folk who came 
to see them trotted dry of foot. 
At that was Ninian merry. 
“There’s your roads for ye!” 
said he; “I doubt George hasna 
got the bottom though he has 
the breadth! The old folk 
werena fools!” 

That night they spent in 
Stirling, where they left the 
coach, and hiring horses, rode 
through Drymen into Lennox, 
and in two days more got 
home. 

The sun was setting on the 
hills when they got round the 
bay below Dunchuach; a flag 
was on the castle tower. 

“MacCailein’s home!” said 
Ninian. “It’s time for him! 
He little thinks what crops 
grow in his absence. Weeds! 
—just pushion weeds! But 
I’ll put the hook to them!” 


(To be continued.) 














AN Indian mail train, like 
an elderly penitent, must ever 
be thinking of its latter end. 
Custom and convenience alike 
prescribe that it should reach 
the Presidency town—Bombay, 
Calcutta, or Madras, as the 
case may be—in the early 
morning. Up-country stations 
in consequence, no matter how 
important they may think 
themselves, even though they 
may have been promoted to be 
capitals, have to take pot-iluck 
in the time-table. 

Now it so happened when 
we were in Delhi, that all the 
fast trains seemed to be in a 
conspiracy to pass through 
some time in the small hours. 
In the mail train the journey 
from Delhi to Agra takes about 
four hours. A four hours’ 
journey, beginning any time 
between 2 and 4 A.M., is a horror 
which no man can face with 
equanimity. So, as both my 
wife and myself can sleep well 
in the train, we decided to 
travel by petite vitesse, leaving 
Delhi about 11 P.M. and arriv- 
ing at Agra at a reasonable 
hour next morning. Winter 
visitors to India, who possess 
the same happy knack, will 
often find it convenient to 
adopt the same plan. There 
is but one first-class carriage 
on the slow train, to be sure. 
But one is pretty certain to 
have that to oneself. If one is 
of the sex that cannot afford 
to take chances in that respect, 
a trifling outlay on extra 
tickets (for in one night the 
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slow train covers no very great 
distance) will secure privacy. 
The only inconvenience that 
has to be faced is that in the 
old carriages to be found on 
slow trains old-fashioned gas 
lamps are used, which some- 
times can neither be put out 
nor even moderated to any 
semblance of darkness. 
Personally I cannot sleep 
under a bright light, or indeed 
under any light at all. I was 
much annoyed, therefore, when 
we were safely bedded down 
and the train had started, to 
find that I could not put the 
light out. However, an old 
traveller is seldom at a loss. 
After tossing about for half an 
hour in a vain courtship of 
sleep, I rose, and, with some 
difficulty, succeeded in securing 
a decent obscurity by button- 
ing my trousers over one lamp 
and hitching my wife's skirt 
over the other. Then, following 
the good example which she 
had already set, I fell asleep. 
At some place which we reached 
about 3 A.M., there seemed to 
be an unusual sourrying of 
slippered feet on the platform 
and much excited chatter, as 
of those who seek room and 
find it not. Some local festival 
no doubt or marriage feast was 
setting the country folk astir. 
The door of our carriage was 
opened, and an elderly villager, 
hung over with blankets and 
cooking pots, thrust his head 
in, crying to his party to follow. 
Catching sight of my contriv- 
ance, he started back, called 
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fervently on the name of his 
God, slipped, and fell between 
the platform and the train. 
He was in no danger, of course, 
as the train was at rest; but 
his mishap raised a rare com- 
motion. My wifewas awakened, 
and naturally enough called 
to me to shut the door. This 
I did, as soon as I saw that 
the invader had scrambled back 
on to the platform. But no 
sooner had I done so than I 
heard the old boy in trouble 
again. The guard—slow trains 
have Indian guards—appeared 
to be threatening to have the 
law of him, he was vociferously 
shouting something that I 
could not catch, and the by- 
standers were offering sug- 
gestions at the top of their 
voices. “He that meddleth 
with strife belonging not to 
him,” says the proverb, “is as 


one that taketh a dog by the 


ears.” Nevertheless I made 
bold to call out to them to go 
and finish the discussion farther 
down the platform, and Futteh 
Khan turned out from his 
adjoining compartment into 
the chilly night and plunged 
into the mélée of tongues. 
Presently the stationmaster 
intervened, but the clamour 
did not abate. Then some one 
knocked on the door and silence 
fell. I did not see why the 
debate should be resumed in- 
side our carriage, so went and 
opened the window. It was 
very cold. 

“Well, Stationmaster,” I 
said, ‘what is the trouble?” 

“There is no trouble, sir,” 
he replied politely; “but this 
countryman is saying that in 
your honour’s carriage there is 
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body of European gentlemans 
and lady.” 

“ Bodies—what do you mean? 
There is only ourselves here.” 

“Yes, sir, bodies hanging 
from roof, he is telling me, and 
light shining from under. Poor 
fellow, he is not knowing what 
to do, and so fell under train. 
Perhaps he thought it was 
platform.” 

“Look for yourself,” said I, 
showing him what I had done 
to muffle the lights—“ there’s 
been no murder done here yet. 
But I won’t answer for it that 
there will not be, if you keep 
me standing in the cold here, 
Take the visionary away, and 
for God’s sake let us get on 
with our journey.” 

So peace was restored and I 
got back into bed. The train 
set off once more, and when I 
next woke it was to find broad 
daylight shining in through 
the shutters. I pulled down a 
window, and lo! the train was 
slowing down opposite the 
mausoleum at Sikandra where 
Akbar lies buried. 


Of Agra I can say, at any 
rate of this visit to it, Vidi 
tantum. We found comfort- 
able enough quarters in a ho- 
tel, and after breakfast sallied 
forth to see the Taj. To those 
who have not seen it I can only 
quote Lord Roberts’ opinion, 
that the sight of it will alone 
repay the traveller who has 
eyes to see for all the fatigues 
of his journey to India. To 
those who have I need say 
nothing. We made the accus- 
tomed pilgrimage, alighted at 
the great red sandstone gate- 
way, passed through into that 
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peaceful garden, and sat down 
by the fountain to look and 
look again. Then we advanced 
and ascended on to the great 
plinth of white marble. We 
entered by a side chamber, 
and stood under the central 
dome where we listened while 
the attendant khadim, recit- 
ing for our benefit the call to 
prayer, evoked a rainbow har- 
mony of sound from the echoes 
of the roof. Thence we passed 
out again into the sunlight 
to rest awhile. Outside upon 
the plinth we met one whom 
London knows well, an artist 
of repute, whose acquaintance 
we had made at Delhi. 
“Well,” said he, after the 
usual greetings had been ex- 
changed, “I can’t help think- 
ing it a pity that they made 
those towers at the corners ”— 
and he pointed to the nearest 
of the four ethereal minarets 
that rise from the four corners 
of the pediment,—“ that they 
made those towers so like 


lighthouses.” 

“ Shade of Laurence Sterne,” 
thought I, “what would you 
have made of this?” 


Now whether it was the cold 
douche of artistic criticism or 
whether it was the adventures 
of the night, I cannot say, but 
it is a solemn fact that, as he 
spoke, I felt a cold shiver go 
through me, and within an 
hour was in a high fever. 
Anyhow, for the next three 
days the gaunt demon of 
malaria had his will of me. 
I lay and tossed in bed with 
a feeling as if my skin were 
made of crocodile leather, and 
the surging deafness of quinine 
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was in my ears. Though I 
wanted for nothing that Futteh 
Khan could get for me, my 
wife, woman-like, refused to go 
sight-seeing without me, and 
when I awoke upon the fourth 
day and knew that the fever 
had left me, her one desire, like 
mine, was to make all speed 
from the place. 

A long day in the train, 
during which, I fear, I was 
very querulous—let those who 
have no knowledge of malaria 
not judge harshly—brought us 
after nightfall to Mhow, to the 
house of a cheery Irish kins- 
man there quartered. For 
three pleasant days we lazed 
and loafed around,—at least I 
did, while Helen—did I men- 
tion that this is my wife's 
name ?—was making herself be- 
loved of the occupants of my 
cousin’s nursery and respected 
of those who controlled it. On 
the fourth day was the final of 
the local polo tournament, in 
which the representatives of a 
British cavalry regiment met a 
team composed of local Indian 
chiefs and their sirdars. The 
game was fast and furious, and 
played in the best spirit of 
good sportsmanship on both 
sides, Extra time with widened 
goals had to be played before 
a lucky shot at a marvellous 
angle gave victory to the Indian 
players, amidst the impartial 
plaudits of the spectators. 

But it was not to kill time 
thus pleasantly that we had 
come to Mhow. What we 
were really “out for to see” 
was the ruined city of Mandu. 
H.H. the Rajah of Dhar, in 
whose dominions Mandu lies, 
being aware of our desire, 
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had very courteously placed 
one of his large motors at our 
disposal, and, indeed, without 
@ car a visit to Mandu is 
a very laborious business. 
Soldiers complain a good deal 
nowadays of hard work, but 
I have seldom met one who 
was too busy to take a day 
or two’s leave when he wanted 
it. So this time Denis—that 
is my cousin—and his wife 
were able to come with us. 
We started about three in 
the afternoon and went that 
day to Dhar, a distance of 
about five-and-twenty miles 
over the rolling plateau of 
Central India. The road was 
in excellent order, for the 
invention of the motor-car 
has done wonders for the im- 
provement of road communica- 
tions in all the native States. 
The Rajah was not at his capi- 
tal, so we had not the pleasure 
of meeting him. But he had 
very kindly given orders for 
our entertainment in the State 
guest-house, and there we 
were very comfortably accom- 
modated, no less a person 
than the Prime Minister being 
appointed to see that we had 
all we wanted. After we 
had had our tea, the Prime 
Minister was announced, and 
on the completion of the usual 
formalities (which chiefly con- 
sist in repeated inquiries after 
the health of everybody present 
or represented), he kindly in- 
formed us that his other duties 
would not prevent him from 
accompanying us, should we 
so desire, to see the sights of 
Dhar. Of course we were very 
glad to avail ourselves of so 
courteous an offer, and the 
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car, which had an English 
chauffeur, having been dis- 
missed by us on our arrival, 
we got into a couple of landaus 
that were waiting for us and 
set off. 

The town of Dhar is an 
inconsiderable place and not 
worth seeing. So we were 
taken first to the fort, an 
imposing structure said to 
have been built by the 
Emperor Akbar. It stands 
on high ground, and its walls, 
in which there are several 
large bastions, are solidly con- 
structed of a material described 
by experts as a “coarse lime- 
stone containing oxide of iron.” 
This stone is of a deep brick-red 
colour. It occurs plentifully 
in the neighbourhood of Dhar 
and elsewhere on the plateau, 
and is much in evidence in 
the buildings of Mandu. In 
the western wall of the fort 
is a huge breach, which has 
been partially repaired with 
rubble. This is a memento 
of Sir Hugh Rose’s Central 
Indian campaign after the 
Mutiny. The fort was taken 
on that occasion with little 
loss, as the Dhar garrison did 
not wait for the besiegers to 
come to close quarters. 

From the fort we went to see 
a tomb of whieh I remember 
little or nothing, beyond the 
fact that it was adorned with 
some blue-green encaustic tiles 
of an extraordinarily vivid 
brilliancy. These tiles were 
freely used for the decoration 
of tombs and palaces at 
Mandu, but the making of 
them has, I believe, now 
become a lost art. The 
enamel is on one surface only 
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and intensely hard. The re- 
mainder of the tile is of burnt 
clay, white and porous, and so 
friable that it can be rubbed 
away with the finger. 

From the tomb we drove 
about half a mile in a south- 
westerly direction to a mosque 
known as the Lat Masjid. The 
name is taken from the Lat, 
or pillar, of iron, a colossal 
fragment of which lies fallen 
before a side-entrance to the 
mosque. The Lat Masjid, like 
that which stands beneath the 
shadow of the Kutab at Delhi 
(where also there has been 
erected an enormous obelisk of 
pre-Muhammadan workman- 
ship), is an adaptation to Mu- 
hammadan purposes of an older 
Hindu temple. The building, 
which is of the same stone as 
the fort, consists of a square 
courtyard with a broad colon- 
nade of elaborately graven pil- 
lars running along each side. 
The colonnades are roofed, with 
a flat roof, but there is an 
gpen space in the middle of 
the court, and the pillars of 
the western colonnade have 
been partially cleared away 
so as not to obstruct the wor- 
shippers’ view of the mehrdb! 
and pulpit. The space from 
which the pillars have been 
removed is roofed by a single 
massive dome cased in a dark- 
coloured cement and quite un- 
relieved by any ornament 
whatever. A similar dome 
covers the main entrance por- 
tico on the east side. The 
colonnade across the western 
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end is raised one step above 
the rest of the building, but 
there is no attempt on that 
side at any fagade or screen 
such as those which impart 
distinction to the mosques at 
the Kutab and at Ajmer. Near 
the main entrance a narrow 
staircase in the thickness of 
the wall gives access to the 
roof, 

By the time that we had 
wandered round the courtyard 
and climbed up on to the roof, 
the sun was near to setting, 
and the whole sky was aflame. 
The rolling plateau, all parched 
and brown at that season of 
the year, sloped gently up to- 
wards the west, so that it 
seemed designed to catch the 
level rays of the sinking sun, 
and serve as a setting of amber 
to the dark, almost blood-red 
building on which we were 
standing. Here and there on 
the plain a fantastic outcrop 
of black volcanic rock gave 
diversity to the landscape. On 
our left, as we faced the sun- 
set, the ground fell steeply 
away, and little more than a 
stone’s-cast from us a large 
tank of still water gave back 
the glory of the skies and the 
graceful outlines of the trees 
by which it was surrounded. 
As we lingered watching the 
lights and shadows change, the 
white-clad figure of a venerable 
old man entered the mosque 
and advanced silently across 
the courtyard. The Prime 
Minister, whom I took to be 
a Mahratta Brahman, looked 





1 Mehrdb=niche. 


It is a semicircular construction, external to the main 


wall of the building, placed in the middle of that side which faces towards 


Mecca. 
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across to me from where he 
was standing, a few paces off, 
and smiled with tolerant su- 
periority. We heard the old 
man breathing heavily as he 
toiled up the staircase, though 
his bare feet (for of course 
he had left his shoes on the 
profane earth outside) made 
no sound upon the stone 
steps. He emerged on to the 
roof, and, looking neither to 
the right nor the left, made 
his way to his accustomed 
place over the northern colon- 
nade, where he spread the 
small prayer-carpet that he 
carried in his hands. For a 
while he prostrated himself in 
silent prayer, and then, rising, 
lifted up his voice in invoca- 
tion to the faithful. Very 
musical his call sounded upon 
the evening air amid the 
gathering shadows. But the 
days are gone by when Islam 
was a power in Central India, 
and to his cry there came no 
response. He paused awhile 
in silence, as if waiting for 
those who would surely come, 
and then, as the darkness 
closed in and no man came in 
answer to his summons, bowed 
himself again in solitary prayer, 
and moved reverently through 
the prescribed positions. When 
he had finished his prayers, my 
wife and I went and spoke to 
him, though our companions 
were stamping impatiently to 
be gone and the Prime Minister 
was still smiling the smile of 
superior enlightenment. The 
old man told us how the office 
of priest in this once populous 
place of prayer was hereditary 
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in his family, and how in the 
days of old his ancestors had 
called kings and emperors and 
great companies of the faithful 
to worship. He himself was 
in receipt of a small hereditary 
stipend from the Rajah of Dhar 
(who of course is a Hindu 
prince), but he had recently 
buried his son, and there was 
none to come after him. And 
all the while as the old man 
was speaking there rang in 
my ears a verse from the Old 
Testament: “ Then said Elijah 
unto the people, I, even I 
only, remain a prophet of 


the Lord; but Baal’s prophets 
are four hundred and fifty 
men.” 

So we made our way out 
past the fallen column, and 
drove home in the darkness. 


The old khdnsdéman,'! who is 
in charge of the Dhar State 
guest-house, gave us an excel- 
lent dinner, and about ten 
o'clock, I suppose after he had 
had his own food, sent in word 
to ask if he might pay his 
respects. Permission was given, 
and he came in to tell us that 
he was going to look after us 
during our stay at Mandu as 
well as at Dhar. He under- 
stood that we wished to make 
an early start in the morning, 
and so was now about to set 
off through the night to have 
breakfast ready for us on our 
arrival there. We endeavoured 
to dissuade him, saying that we 
had made our own arrange- 
ments, but he would take no 
denial. As I was going to bed 
I saw him starting off in a 
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ramshackle vehicle, with an 
armed horseman in attendance 
to see that he was neither eaten 
by a tiger nor waylaid by 
robbers. Next morning Futteh 
Khan brought tea betimes to 
us all, The shadow of ap- 
proaching farewell had begun 
to fall darkly on his soul, and 
he had begged hard to be 
allowed to come with us to 
Mandu, saying to me, in con- 
fidence, that Denis’s servants 
were a pack of black men (as 
indeed they were), and quite 
unfit to wait upon Sahibs. So 
it was arranged aecording to 
his wish, Our eyes were glad- 
dened once more by the famous 
check-coat as he sat in the front 
of the car beside the chauffeur, 
and he took the whole party 
under the mantle of his pro- 
tection, 

From Dhar to Mandu is a 
distance of sixteen miles. The 
morning air was delightfully 
fresh, though even at the early 
hour of our departure the sun’s 
rays had much more power 
than at Delhi or Agra. The 
car bowled smoothly along, and 
the strings of country - carts 
which we met made haste to 
clear the way for us. As we 
whirled by, the drivers, recog- 
nising the Rajah’s car and sup- 
posing his Highness to be 
inside, bowed themselves with 
deep obeisance. We _ soon 
reached Nalcha, where there 
are some not inconsiderable 
ruins and a large tank, from 
which the place takes its name. 
Nalcha is near the edge of the 
great plateau off which the 
flat-topped hill of Mandu lies 
like an island. Just beyond 


Nalcha the road mounts a 
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steep rise, and, as we topped 
it, our driver, who knew his 
business, brought the car to a 
standstill. At our feet the 
winding road sloped gently 
away until it disappeared in 
the recesses of a magnificent 
forest-clad ravine—the Kakra 
Koh. On our left, to the 
south, was the deep valley of 
the Nerbudda river, beyond 
which the blue line of the Sat- 
pura mountains was dimly 
visible. In front of us, across 
the Kakra Koh, lay Mandu.. 
Imagine a steep rocky hill, its 
sides clothed with jungle, its 
summit quite flat, save for the 
gentle eminence crowned by 
Rup Mati’s bower at its 
southern extremity and the 
sharp cone of Songarh in the 
middle. The side turned to- 
wards us presented a length of 
not less than five miles, and we 
could see that from end to end 
the top was overgrown with 
dense jungle. Here and there 
the dark outline of some 
massive building overtopped 
the trees, and in one place rose 
high the great white marble 
dome which marks the tomb 
of Sultan Hushang, the might- 
iest of the kings of Malwa. 
Six miles yet lay between us 
and Mandu, and all the way 
the road is bordered, on both 
sides, with scarcely a break 
anywhere, by tombs and habit- 
ations, now in ruins, on which 
the forest is ever pressing more 
closely. Here, amidst the other 
vegetation, we first noticed the 
baobab-tree, though, had we 
been more observant we might, 
I believe, have seen it sooner. 
Its scientific name is “ Adan- 
sonia digitata,” and locally the 
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people call it the Khordsdéni 
Imli (tamarind). Khorasan, in 
the speech of a native of India, 
means the hill country round 
Ghazni in Afghanistan, whence 
came the Muhammadan kings 
of Malwa, whose capital was 
Mandu. But the baobab was 
not brought by them from 
their native land. It is in- 
digenous in Abyssinia, with 
which country they had a 
great trade, their imports 
chiefly consisting of negro 
slaves. The tree seems to have 
been introduced for the sake 
of the sherbet which is made 
from the large gourd-like fruit 
that it bears. The baobab 


when we saw it was bare of 
leaves, and with its unwieldy 
rapidly - tapering trunk and 
mean crumpled branches looked 
like nothing more than a huge 
inverted radish. It flourishes 
exceedingly all round Mandu, 


but is scarcely found in any 
other part of India. 
Meanwhile the car had been 
gliding gently down the slope, 
and had swung round the point 
where the road enters the 
Kakra Koh ravine. <A few 
more turns and the great hill 
of Mandu seemed to be stand- 
ing over us like a wall. At 
this point a single narrow 
spur, only a few feet wide, 
juts out into the ravine. It 
is met on the other side by a 
similar projection, and the gap 
between the two is spanned by 
a lofty bridge, over which the 
road is taken. As we ad- 
vanced we saw that the steep 
slope of the hill, rising perhaps 
six or seven hundred feet above 
us, was surmounted by a sheer 
cliff, and the cliff was crowned, 
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from end to end, by a gigantic 
battlement. The hill measures 
in circumference nearly forty 
miles, and the battlement runs 
continuously round it, save in 
a few places on the western 
side, where the adjacent country 
is much lower and the inacces- 
sibility of the precipice renders 
artificial fortification unneces- 
sary. The battlement is per- 
haps twenty feet high on the 
outer side, of great thickness, 
and in its upper course cren- 
elated and loopholed for ar- 
rows throughout its length. 
At the foot of the hill the 
road passes through a massive 
gateway, and, in the ascent, a 
second similar outwork has to 
be traversed before a yet more 
imposing portal gives entrance 
to the fortress-city upon the 
summit, Though the glory of 
these works was by no means 
lost upon us, we were yet con- 
scious of other sensations 
besides wonder. We were, in 
fact, most mundanely hungry, 
and much concerned to know 
whether the old khdnsdéman 
had arrived safely during the 
watches of the night. Our 
tender solicitude was soon 
relieved. From the entrance 
portal a narrow road runs 
through thick jungle past the 
modern village of Mandu, where 
live enly a few half-naked 
Bhils, past the Jama Masjid, 
past a stately ruin that was 
once a college, and then, turn- 
ing sharply to the right, leads 
straight to a massive domed 
tomb, which, with an adjoining 
building, has been converted 
into a rest-house for the use 
of travellers. A broad flight 
of stone steps leads up to the 
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plinth on which the tomb is 
set, and there, on the top of 
the stairway, was the good old 
man smiling a welcome and 
announcing that breakfast was 


ready. 


Mandu was, no doubt, origin- 
ally a Hindu stronghold, and 
traces of Hindu fortification 
may perhaps still be discerned 
around the acropolis of Son- 
garh. But the glories of 
Mandu are entirely Muham- 
madan. It was first taken 
from the Hindus by Sultan 
Altamsh of Delhi in the year 
1286 A.D. Until the end of 
the following century it re- 
mained the headquarters of 
the province of Malwa and in 
subordination to Delhi. But 
in the anarchy which ensued 
upon the sack of the imperial 
city by the hosts of the Moghul 
Tamerlane! it asserted its in- 
dependence, and was not re- 
duced to subjection till near 
the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. From first to last eight 
kings sat upon its throne, of 
whom all, save one, passed 
their lives in ceaseless warfare 
against their neighbours, Hindu 
and Muhammadan alike. Its 
one peaceful king expended his 
energies in other ways. He 
kept an incredible number of 
women in his palaces, and 
maintained a regiment of 
beautiful Amazons to guard 
his person. But one and all, 
each after his kind, the kings 
of Mandu were great builders. 
To Hushang, the second king 
and real founder of the city, 
is due the great battlement 
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and the majestic Jama Masjid. 
To a later king it owes the 
tomb beneath which Hushang 
lies buried, a monument of 
amazing stateliness; a college 
for the education of priests, 
now in ruins; and a tower of 
victory, once the glory of 
Mandu, of which not one stone 
is left upon another. The 
master of the Amazons con- 
tributed two palaces of exceed- 
ing loveliness and a luxurious 
Turkish bath. Of the last 
king, Baz Bahadur, and his 
buildings we will speak in 
their turn. 

Despite the enormous ex- 
penditure which these various 
activities must have entailed, 
the kings of Mandu accumu- 
lated an incalculable treasure, 
chiefly, no doubt, by despoiling 
their neighbours. Just before 
the final downfall of the king- 
dom, this was sent to Medina 
for safe custody. From that 
city it never returned. The 
three hundred iron chests filled 
with jewels passed somehow 
into the hands of the Sultan 
of Turkey, who, from their 
possession, became known to 
contemporary Europe as Soli- 
man the Magnificent. 

The wars of the kings of 
Mandu team with stirring in- 
cident, but the tale is long and 
the endless bloodshed weari- 
some. Two selections will 
probably suffice. 

Hushang, the second king, 
was greatly in need of elephants 
for his wars. Taking with him 
a small force of cavalry, a 
number of horses of different 
colours, and a quantity of 





1 Tamerlane=Timur Lang, or lame Timur. 
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merchandise, he marched to 
Jajnagar in the country of the 
Rajah of Kherla, thirty days’ 
journey from Mandu. Upon 
arrival he announced himself 
as a merchant desirous of 
bartering his goods _ for 
elephants. The Rajah agreed 
to trade, and appointed a time 
for the inspection of his wares. 
Accordingly, on the day named, 
Hushang’s merchandise was 
set out upon the ground and 
his horses saddled. Heavy 
clouds came up threatening 
rain, and Hushang began to 
pack up. But the Rajah’s 
servants interfered, insisting 
that the things should be left 
where they were until their 
master had seen them. At 
last the Rajah arrived with his 
elephants. But before he could 
begin his inspection a thunder- 
storm came on. The elephants 
took fright and trampled the 
goods, doing much damage. 
Whether Hushang had ever 
really meant honest trading or 
not, he could not bear this. 
He gave his men the signal 
to attack. They fell upon 
the Rajah’s escort, slew many 
of them, and took the Rajah 
prisoner. He was allowed to 
purchase his liberty by the 
surrender of seventy - five 
elephants. But Hushang com- 
pelled him to escort him to 
the confines of his country, 
whence he permitted him to 
return after receiving from 
him a few more of his finest 
elephants. 

Baz Bahadur, the last king, 
is described by a contemporary 
historian as a “Turkoman who 
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had many good qualities.” His 
real name was Bakar Shah, 
but his passion for hawking 
caused him to be better known 
as Baz Bahadur! An ardent 
lover of music as well as of the 
chase, he had one day out- 
ridden all his retinue while 
hunting in the forests of the 
Nerbudda valley. He had lost 
his way and alighted from his 
horse to rest. Scarcely had he 
done so when the sound of a 
woman’s voice, singing in ex- 
quisite harmony, broke upon 
his ear. Following the sound 
he advanced, and came upon 
a Rajput maiden, whose beauty 
matched the sweetness of her 
voice. The prince fell in love 
at first sight, and begged her 
to share his throne. The 
damsel was not wholly re- 
luctant, but, a Rajput and the 
daughter of Rajputs, she 


would only consent to an 
alliance with the hereditary 
enemy of her race when the 
Nerbudda should flow through 


Mandu. Mandu is at least 
twelve hundred feet above the 
waters of the Nerbudda, but 
Baz Bahadur did not despair. 
He made prayers and sup- 
plications, and sent embassies 
to countless shrines. At 
length he was rewarded by 
a dream. In his vision he was 
warned to search Mandu until 
he had found the spot where 
the sacred tamarisk was grow- 
ing. There he was to dig, and 
water would well up, which 
would be of no other source 
than the Nerbudda river. Baz 
Bahadur did as he was directed. 
Water was found, and wisely 
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refraining from further ques- 
tion, he hurried off to claim 
his bride, whose name was 
Rup Mati. He arrived in the 
nick of time. Rup Mati’s 
father had learned the secret 
of her attachment, and was 
about to sacrifice her to the 
pride of his unsullied lineage. 
She was in the act of mount- 
ing the pyre, when the prince 
appeared, rescued her from her 
father, and bore her away to 
Mandu. Installed there, she 
begged her husband, who could 
refuse her nothing, to build for 
her a pavilion at the southern- 
most point of the hill, whence 
she could overlook the beloved 
waters of her native river. 
Baz Bahadur complied, and 
the pavilion stands to this day, 
a miracle of graceful beauty. 
Some portions of an aqueduct 
leading to it still remain, but 
the water seems to have been 
raised to the aqueduct by a 
lift, from a tank considerably 
below the pavilion. Wherever 
it came from, it came in 
sufficient quantity to water an 
extensive garden, and to fill a 
spacious swimming -bath ex- 
cavated amid the foundations 
of the building. Baz Bahadur 
deserted the palaces of his an- 
cestors, and built for himself 
a hunting-lodge near the pa- 
vilion of his mistress. There 
he gave himself up to the 
delights of her society, and 
relinquished the cares of state 
to his ministers. From this 
paradise he was rudely awak- 
ened. The Emperor Akbar, 
drawing tight the reins of 
empire, sent to demand his 
allegiance. Baz Bahadur was 
no laggard in war, and the 
VOL, CXCV.—NO. MCLXKX. 
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chivalry of Malwa was as- 
sembled for one last desper- 
ate battle. Fortune declared 
against them, and they were 
defeated with terrible slaugh- 
ter. Baz Bahadur escaped, 
but Rup Mati, who had accom- 
panied him to the field, fell 
into the hands of the conqueror. 
Akbar’s general on this occa- 
sion was his foster - brother, 
Adham Khan. The victor 
forced Rup Mati to enter his 
harem, but when he went to 
visit her, he found her, arrayed 
in all her most splendid robes, 
lying dead upon a couch. She 
had taken poison to avoid dis- 
honour. 

After this it is humiliating 
to learn that Baz Bahadur 
lived to enter the service of the 
Emperor, who gave him the 
command of two thousand 
horsemen. But the fate of 
Adham Khan is more satis- 
factory. In expiation of his 
offence against Rup Mati he 
was made to give up two 
ladies of his own harem, and 
shortly after, having incurred 
the further wrath of his mas- 
ter by a treacherous murder, 
he was felled to the ground by 
Akbar’s own hand, and hurled 
by the imperial attendants 
from the walls of Agra fort. 
After his death his erimes 
were forgiven, and, as we had 
already seen, his body lies 
buried in a splendid tomb near 
the Kutab. 

After its conquest Mandu 
declined rapidly, but it was not 
immediately deserted. For it 
was here that the Emperor 
Jehangir was holding his court 
when he received Sir Thomas 
Roe, the ambassador sent to 
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him by King James I. of Eng- 
land in 1614. Even then de- 
cay had begun. For the water- 
supply had been neglected, 
and there was great difficulty 
about getting water. The 
place was also infested by wild 
beasts, which Sir Thomas de- 
scribes as lions and wolves. 
The former were strictly pre- 
served, and we read that at 
one hunt the Empress, shooting 
from a purdah howdah, killed 
four with four shots, a feat 
which greatly delighted her 
husband. But it cost Jehan- 
gir so much to make Mandu 
habitable on this occasion that 
he never repeated his visit. 
None of his successors came 
there, and before long there 
came to pass with Mandu 
that which was spoken of 
the prophet —‘‘a lion out of 
the forest shall slay them, and 
a wolf of the evenings shall 
spoil them, a leopard shall 
watch over their cities,” and 
Mandu sank into its present 
desolation. 

What to tell of the three 
days that we spent at Mandu, 
and where to begin, I know 
not. We wandered into the 
great mosque, and _ peered 
through its lattice screens and 
marvelled at its vistas of 
pointed arches. Some work 
of restoration was going on, 
and the head mason informed 
us that the cost was being 
borne by the Rajah, but the 
work was being done under 
the express directions of 
“Carjan Lat.”! Poor man, 
he knew nothing of recent 
history. We paced the spacious 
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tomb of Hushang, attended by 
the ancient crone who guards 
it. But as we neither found 
the philosopher’s stone there, 
nor saw the miraculous water 
which is said ever to be drop- 
ping from its roof, we were 
compelled to accept the con- 
clusion of the sagacious chron- 
icler who records that “the 
true existence of these marvels 
is to be found only in the re- 
flection of the vulgar.” What 
space is there to tell of the 
miles of ruined houses now 
thickly overgrown with jungle, 
of the many tombs and of the 
two great palaces? The 
“Ship” palace is a stately 
edifice set between two large 
artificial lakes. The Hindola 
palace is not so well situated, 
but has an audience-hall, with 
great sloping buttresses and a 
row of pointed arches, that, 
although it is neither wonder- 
fully large nor lofty, yet im- 
part to it a dignity, within 
and without, such as I have 
seldom seen in any other build- 
ing. Rup Mati’s pavilion we 
visited twice, by day and again 
by night. On our second visit 
we rode there on an elephant, 
for fear of wild beasts. I can- 
not say under which condition 
it looked the more beautiful ; I 
can only urge on all who have 
the chance to go and judge for 
themselves. 

One morning we made the 
ascent of Songarh. Its sides 
are thickly grown with bastard 
teak, and the ground was cov- 
ered with large dry leaves. It 
was impossible to move with- 
out making a noise like mus- 





1 Lord Curzon. 
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ketry. As we stood on the top 
looking at the view, an attend- 
ant pointed out a big panther 
basking on a rock about two 
hundred feet below us. When 
we shouted the panther jumped 
off the rock and disappeared 
noiselessly in the jungle. How 
he moved over these leaves 
without making a sound I do 
not know; but he did. The 
sight of him so fired Denis 
that he spent half the next 
two nights sitting up in a 
tree in the jungle, in what 
was pronounced a likely spot, 
with a goat tethered near by. 
But he did not get a shot. I 
have, of course, shot panther 
in this way, but it is many 
years since I last did so. 
I abandoned the practice, 
whether through compassion 
or the laziness born of ad- 
vancing years, I cannot say. 


But the goats do bleat in a 


most distressing manner. For 
the goat, despite all the hard 
things said of him in the Scrip- 
tures, is a most intelligent 
animal, and knows quite well 
the danger of staying in the 
jungle after nightfall. 

On the fourth day we paid 
the old khdénsdman his due and 
something more, packed off our 
own servants, and departed 
from Mandu. The last glimpse 
of it was like a farewell to a 
personal friend. We returned 
to Mhow by a different route. 
Our road took us down from 
the plateau into the valley of 
the Nerbudda, where we joined 
the main highway from Bom- 
bay to Agra. The tropical 
forest through which we passed 
in our descent was of extra- 
ordinary luxuriance, and the 
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ascent back on to the plateau 
lay through a smiling fertile 
valley of almost equal beauty. 

We made no long stay in 
Mhow, and, when we started 
again, Denis, with his wife and 
children, again accompanied ‘ 
us. His eldest boy had reached 
an age when India was no 
longer good for him, and the 
hour had come for that sep- 
aration which hangs like a 
shadow over the homes of all 
of us whose lot is cast in India. 
It was some years since my 
wife and I had last made an 
Indian journey in company of 
children, and I found that my 
taste for them as fellow-travel- 
lers had considerably abated 
in the interval. 

However, we reached Bom- 
bay in due course, Futteh 
Khan still in attendance, and 
took up our quarters for our 
last night in India at the 
Taj Mahal Hotel. Next morn- 
ing we had packed Denis and 
his family off in advance to 
get their good-byes over by 
themselves, and were ourselves 
about to start for the pier. 
Futteh Khan was standing by 
the carriage, as if in readiness 
to take for the last time his 
accustomed seat on the box 
beside the driver. A telegraph 
messenger came up and handed 
him an envelope. It was ad- 
dressed to him, under my 
care, and, as was his wont, 
he passed it to me to read 
for him. It was from Pesha- 
war, and announced with 
brutal curtness the death of 
his wife. It was not an easy 
message to deliver, and no 
doubt I did so blunderingly 
enough. He stood a moment 
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silent, then bowed, and put 
into my hand a little toy 
which he had got for Denis’s 
younger child, a little girl 
of whom he was very fend, 
but had omitted to give te 
her. Then saying in a low 
voice, “Salaam, sahib. Salaam, 
memsahib. Allah hafiz,”4—he 
turned away, and was in an 
instant lost in the crowd. 
Now it may seem a strange 
admission to make after all 
my years of experience of 
India in general, and Futteh 
Khan in particular, but I 
really have no idea whether 
that telegram was genuine or 
a cleverly arranged fabrication. 
Futteh Khan had been with 
me to Bombay several times 
before, and knew exactly what 
happened on these oceasions. 
It may be that he felt—as 
indeed I did—that the part- 


ing was better made suddenly, 
and laid his plans accordingly. 
If so, I can pardon the de- 
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ception, May Fate be kind 
to him, whichever way it 
was, and may he live long to 
enjoy the small annuity that 
we have secured for him. 
And if my son ever comes to 
India (though I hope he will 
not), may he find as faithful a 
friend and servant in Futteh 
Khan’s son—Futteh Khan has 
often promised this—as I did 
in the father. 

We found our travelling 
companions on board, and, 
after lunch, busied ourselves 
in making them and ourselves 
comfortable in our respective 
cabins. So we missed, per- 
haps intentionally, what is 
said to be the finest sight in 
all the East— Bombay seen 
over the stern-rail of a P. & O. 
steamer. When we came up 
on deck the day was draw- 
ing towards evening, and the 
ship was full-speed ahead, 
homeward bound, and steer- 
ing towards the setting sun. 





1 God preserve you. 











A WELSH WALK. 


I HAD it in my mind to visit 
the house of my Fairy God- 
mother at Llanfairfeehan in 
the middle of last winter. 
There was plenty of time, so 
I said I would walk. I was 
at Leominster. The distance 
was roughly 110 miles, so I 
allowed four days. My arma- 
ment was a rucksack and a 
light cane walking-stick. 

On this morning that I 
sallied forth, the lowlands were 
grey with mist, and a cold 
sleet-rain was blowing from 
the east. Nomorning, I thought, 
for any sort of passenger but 
a walker. I took my way 
through Leominster town, and 
then up north, skirting the 
wonderful old village of Kings- 
land, where Merewald, son of 
great Penda, the pagan king 
of Mercia, lies buried under a 
wooded mound. It was this 
same Merewald, called The 
Lion, who founded the old 
priory church of Leominster. 
On my right I passed the 
monument which commemo- 
rates the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, and a little further on I 
came to a fork in the roads 
where was a mighty old oak, 
marked in my map as “ Battle 
Oak.” I always think that 
people, no matter how “up to 
date,” who live on the site of 
great deeds of the past, must 
almost by virtue of the air they 
breathe and the soil they sleep 
over have some mystic link 
with things of the old time. 
So, making the rain my excuse, 
I entered the little cottage that 


stood by the ancient tree. At 
first the old lady who lived 
there and received me very 
kindly would talk of nothing 
but her ailments and the vir- 
tues of her deceased husband, 
and when I referred to the oak, 
told me how boys were not 
allowed to throw stones at it, 
and how they always did. 
Then all of a sudden she said, 
“Do you know what the name 
of this cottage is, sir?” 

“ No,” said I. 

“It is called Blue Mantle 
Cottage,” said she, “ because 
when the big battle was fought 
between here and the Ambray 
and Shobdon Hill yonder, a 
man in a blue mantle jumped 
into yon tree and preached a 
sermon or summat!” 

I incline to the “summat ” 
rather than the sermon, but 
what was the significance of 
the blue mantle? The road 
continued level, though hills 
rose darkly through the rain 
on either side, and the ancient 
earthworks of Croft Ambray 
frowned almost sheer above the 
way. At Wigmore I came to 
another halt, and entered an 
inn for some bread and cheese, 
Here was nothing remarkable. 
Three men sat over their mugs 
inveighing against the weather, 
and a gramophone snarled 
dance-music from a neighbour- 
ing apartment. Leaving Wig- 
more I came on a sudden in 
sight of the castle. Here was 
the keynote of the place. When 
I saw the ruins of this grim 
fortress lifted up apart on the 
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high hillside, in stately and 
solemn retirement, I felt the 
grip of old times. I felt the 
thrill of the old terror of the 
name of Mortimer go through 
me, and the name of Wigmore, 
which a few moments before 
had only suggested beer and 
gramophones, now stood out 
in red letters in my mind with 
that sublimeness of gloom that 
a boy knows when in some old 
history book he turns up the 
picture of an execution. ‘“ Yes, 
I am Wigmore,” the old horned 
remnants seemed to say. “I 
am the old dead tree, yon 
poverty-stricken hovels are but 
the withering parasites that 
lived on me in my glory, and 
use my name now, but have not 
of my sustenance.” Rain and 
mist! wonderful things for 


lending that note of the morbid 
and the mysterious to things 


that have been. 

I was now bound for 
Bucknell. There was a foot- 
path to be found somewhere, 
and at last I struck it. I 
had better have kept to the 
road, for it led over ploughed 
fields, where I was presently 
almost over boot-top at every 
step. And now great ragged coil- 
ing clouds came sailing over the 
hill right ahead, dropping long 
sweeping treeses that gradually 
hid the landscape between me 
and them. There was a lull 
in the wind and rain for 
about two seconds, then it 
came on to blow what sailors 
would call “a regular buster,” 
and dcwn tore the hail right 
in my face, I had just got 
to where there were two or 
three trees, so I crept up be- 
hind an old oak. Both wind 
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and hail went on increasing 
with terrific violence, twigs 
and dead leaves rushed past 
me in a headlong course, and 
other things seemed out of 
mere madness to shoot up into 
the air and spin a dance, Sud- 
denly there was a noise like a 
gun and then a splash of 
broken twigs. <A big bough 
of one of the trees had carried 
away, and now lay not twenty 
yards from me with half its 
bulk lolling on the fence. Like 
the ancient gods of wrath 
appeased with sacrifice the 
storm seemed to have marked 
its victim, for the wind began 
to drop as suddenly as it had 
sprung up, and all at once the 
whole of the hail, like a great 
curtain, swept away, and I 
watched it hurrying off under 
its weird tossing clouds. But 
its brief passage had improved 
neither the ploughed lands nor 
my temper, so I fell into har- 
mony with creation, and was 
at wrath with myself and all 
things. In this frame of mind 
I had soon stalked savagely to 
the end of the sloppy footpath 
and put myself into full swing 
on the highroad with all the 
force of the rage that possessed 
me. In Brampton Brian I 
passed the largest yew-hedge 
I have ever seen. Its great 
mass quaked and shuddered 
in what of the blast still 
blew, and I knew that behind 
its deep lugubrious folds it hid 
another remnant of the Morti- 
mers. As I crossed the young 
Teme and entered Bucknell the 
rain drew off, and in an instant, 
such is Nature’s high art, I had 
forgotten the bad weather and 
my wet things, and was rejoic- 
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ing in the sparkling fresh- 
ness that thrilled the air of 
evening. At Bucknell I en- 
tered a little inn and ordered 
tea in the bar parlour. There 
were four men assembled here, 
of whom I began to inquire 
the shortest way to Clun, for 
though I could spy it out well 
enough on my map I am al- 
ways pleased to hear a local 
direction,—it is something to 
bear in one’s mind afterwards 
when one is on a lonely way. 
These good people, after hold- 
ing a conclave, told me there 
was no short cut worth speak- 
ing of, and started to instruct 
me how to follow round by the 
big road. This they did out 
of sheer humanity, being as- 
sured that I should lose my 
way in the dark among by- 
: lanes, for country folk have no 
faith ina map. “Now,” said 
I, “I will tell you how I should 
go.” Then I described my 
short cut by the map, telling 
them the houses I would pass 
and their names, the orchards, 
the streams, the turns in the 
road, and the hills. They 
looked on rather surprised. 
Then I made a lucky hit. 
“When I win round this 
corner,” I said, “I shall see 
the light of Pentre Hodre farm 
right on ahead about half a 
mile.” I might have been 
possessed with a devil, so much 
were they struck with this 
information; but it loosened 
their tongues, and they told me 
most interesting things about 
the way which afterwards, 
though it was pitch - dark 
and I could not see, kept my 
thoughts in the right atmos- 
phere of the place where I was. 
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When I walked from Buck- 
nell it was dusk, except for the 
keen grey lights that lay all 
along under the heavy clouds 
in the West. Presently I 
turned off the main road, and 
got on to a lane that led steep 
up. I know of no vehicle that 
gives me any pleasure to go up- 
hillin. When a horse is in the 
matter I feel for it, and so I do 
for a motor, or a steam-engine 
when it is hard put to, and as 
for hill-climbing on a bieycle, I 
know nothing more miserable. 
But I love a good stout hill to 
walk up. Deep-set in human 
nature is a wonderful link to 
Mother Earth. With some it 
is even a yearning. So it is 
with me when I walk. I feel 
that there is nothing worth 
speaking of between me and 
my beloved element, and I feel 
content at night to be tired 
because the Earth has made 
me so, and to have had pleas- 
ure because the Earth and I 
have made it together. 

After I had pushed on some 
way and passed that turn I 
had described to the men in 
the inn, and again the light in 
the farm half a mile distant, 
the lane became steeper and 
more rough, and I knew that 
I must be ascending the brow 
marked on the map with the 
weird and stirring name of 
“The Fiddler’s Elbow.” It 
was an upland plateau, and 
was so dark when I got to its 
level that there was scarcely 
enough light to show in the 
long streaky puddles that lay 
on the track. There was 
plenty of wind up here, and 
the air was wonderfully fresh 
and sweet, so that I could tell 
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by the smell of it that there 
was common and heathy land 
down to the left, and up on 
the right I could hear the roar- 
ing of pine-trees. In such 
weather at such a time there 
is no doubt that The Fiddler's 
Elbow is very awesome and 
lonesome and haunted. I 
must confess I was not sorry 
when I came at last upon the 
glimmer of a cottage. Just at 
that moment it began to pour 
heavily, and as it had only the 
appearance of a shower I re- 
solved to take shelter. There 
were several cottages together 
here. To one of them I went 
and knocked. I could hear the 
loud voice of a woman issuing 
orders within, and in a mo- 
ment the door was opened by 
a very ugly boy; he stooped 
his head at me as people do 
when looking from light to 
dark, rather like an old fowl 
when you disturb him at roost 
by night. 

“Tt’s the Curate!” he said, 
and slammed the door in my 
face. While I was wondering 
why on the one hand I should 
have deserved this title, and 
on the other what the Curate 
should have deserved to have 
the door shut in his face, the 
portal was opened again, and 
this time by one of the prettiest 
little girls I have ever seen. 
She likewise bobbed her head 
at me as her brother had done. 

“No, it isn’t!” she said, and 
shut the door again with a 
bang. As I was debating 
whether to let another member 
ef the family come and inspect 
me after this fashion, I heard 
the voice of the woman raised 
in command again. The door 
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instantly flew open and brother 
and sister regarded me in 
silence. So I went in, and 
making my excuses, sat down 
by a large open fire and began 
to fondle a kitten. . The family 
appeared either to be or have 
been at a meal. There was a 
dear old man sitting hard by 
the coast of the table, where 
he seemed to hover between 
lighting a pipe and finishing 
the last morsel of his tea. The 
lady who owned the voice, and 
whose face was good-humoured 
but rather hard, was striding 
about making remarks which 
comprehended usall. The ugly 
boy had retired to the farthest 
corner and was observing me 
intently between the swelling 
profiles of two robust orna- 
ments. The little girl alone 
continued to eat and drink. 
Then she got up suddenly and 
said, “Thank you for my good 
tea.” This must have been a 
grace, and I think a most 
charming one. When the old 
gentleman had got his pipe 
under way he began to dis- 
course on rheumatics and the 
state of the weather, till his 
wife shot into the conversation 
like a torrent of hail, explain- 
ing to me why I had been mis- 
taken for the Curate. Through 
every little rift that occurred 
in this downpour the old man 
went on telling me his tale of 
woe, even if it was a matter of 
two words only. But I heeded 
neither of them, being busy 
making friends with the ugly 
boy who had sneaked from his 
hiding-place and come up beside 
me. 

“Have a cup of tea,” whis- 
pered the little girl to the 
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kitten. “Or a glass of cider,” 
suggested the ugly boy, turning 
his back on me and frowning 
across at a pleasing likeness of 
Moses and Aaron. 

“Leave the gentleman alone, 
Elsie! Stop thy clatter, Jack,” 
cried the lady, and then in the 
same breath to me—‘ Won't 
you take a oup of tea, sir? or a 
glass of cider?” But even this 
official invitation I must refuse, 
knowing that it was time to 
be on my way again. So I 
went forth of that cottage into 
the night and rain, wonderfully 
refreshed. For coming as a 
guest in the dark to share for 
a few moments the simple com- 
munion of a family life, being a 
stranger whose name they know 
not (and you know not theirs), 
coming into close contact with 
- lives you had never thought on 
before; or travelling in the 
darkness through a eountry 
you cannot see and which you 
have not much at heart, and 
then mingling with people to 
whom this spot is all the world 
and finding there love and 
hospitality, gives one a sense 
of something that I have called 
refreshment, knowing, however, 
that it is a feeble term for what 
I mean. 

That night I slept in Clun. 


The morning was a splendid 
contrast to the day before. 
The sun was shining in a blue 
sky, and each object was doing 
its utmost to spell out every 
scrap of colour it could. I was 
on the march by half-past 
seven, taking the way which 
leads by lanes acress country 
and over the hills to the town 
of Montgomery. The outlook 
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began to be much more interest- 
ing than the day before, and 
the clear air, and the bright 
freshness of everything, made 
it seem worth while to have 
had a wet.day. But on a 
sudden it came on to snow. 
This was only a fit, however, 
and when the cloud had blown 
over the sky was as clear as 
before. 

I passed through Mainstone. 
After this I followed a foot- 
path winding round the base 
of a hill. It made itself the 
boundary between wood and 
meadow, and was very gener- 
ous of spring and freedom to 
the foot after the road. The 
country here was pretty but 
rather uneventful. Finding the 
road again I proceeded about half 
a mile, when suddenly, like the 
shifting of a great transforma- 
tion scene, I came face to face 
with a most astounding view. 
River, plain, and mountain 
were ranged in stately fashion 
before my eyes, as if they had 
sprung from nowhere. Once, 
when in the high latitudes, I 
looked up to find a certain star, 
the whole heavens burst into 
flaming torrents and cataracts 
of aurora borealis, and my 
breath was taken as if by a 
blow. And now I felt some- 
thing of the same sensation at 
this sudden transition from a 
dull outlook to a splendid far- 
reaching prospect. This is 
how it had come about. I 


was on much higher land than 


I had thought. The place was 
really a lumpy sort of table- 
land, and new I had come to 
its limit, where it terminated 
in a bank that sloped away 
steeply to a great alluvial 
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plain, which is the end of the 
valley of the Severn. But 
without knowing that I was 
on the verge of anything par- 
ticular I came round a corner 
which was hedged high, and 
there the road changed its 
direction and branched to left 
and right, for this was the top 
of the bank and here was the 
view. Down below stretched 
this beautiful plain, miles away 
to the north, and on either 
hand rose the hills whose sum- 
mits all, and whose fianks in 
part, were white with snow. 
By means of taking sights 
on my marching compass I 
identified these hills on my 
map, and most of the villages, 
streams, and roads that dotted 
themselves and threaded them- 
selves over the face of the 
lovely plain. I could also see 
the town of Montgomery— 
whither I was bound—some 
six miles to the left, under a 
steady haze of smoke. Then 
I got on my way again. 
Presently I met a man going 
in the same direction as my- 
self, so I slackened my pace 
and we fell to talking. When 
I told him I was bound for 
Wales, he said he should feel 
it a privilege to see me over 
the border. The border was 
not more than half a mile from 
here. Then we passed through 
a breach in Offa’s dyke. “That 
was built by the Devil,” he 
said, “and it is one of the 
proofs that the Devil is a very 
strong man.” For he told me 
that himself and his father and 
his father’s father, and for 
aught he knew his father’s 
father’s great-grandfather, had 
spent much of their time try- 
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ing to dislodge a portion of the 
dyke from their estate. Not 
only had they found this task 
impossible, but also very dis- 
heartening. For the man as- 
sured me that when the Devil 
was not over-pressed with 
business elsewhere he would 
visit this spot, and lo! when 
you woke up in the morning 
you found a patch had grown 
where at least two generations 
had spent their energy. So 
we came to the border, which 
is on a little bridge, and while 
I stepped over into Wales he 
remained in England, and we 
shook hands and parted. 

I love Wales, and I always 
feel a thrill of keen pleasure 
when I find myself there again. 
But to walk into Wales is 
much more exciting and much 
more delightful than any other 
way of approaching the land 
of lovely scenery and lovely 


voices—except no doubt to ride 
there on horseback. 
Montgomery is a finely situ- 
ated town. Above its clustered 
houses beetles a tremendous 
erag whose aspect is black and 
lowering and dark with over- 


hanging vegetation. On the 
summit the ruins of some 
ancient fortress still remain, 
and a gigantic earthwork made 
by the Roman, the Briton, or 
perhaps the Devil himself, com- 
pletes a picture which makes 
one feel as one approaches it 
the peculiar atmosphere created 
by an old romantic ballad whose 
theme is love, but whose chiming 
refrain tolls out persistently the 
note of tragedy. Perhaps the 
name has something to do with 
this—that is, when the name is 
pronounced properly, giving the 
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o’s the same value as in the 
word London, I cannot imagine 
that the impression would be 
the same if it were known as 
Brown’s Town or Jones’s City. 
But you say to yourself as you 
draw nigh, “I am walking into 
Montgomery,” and the name 
flashes out like fire from a 
gloomy bloodstone. Among 
other superstitions and old- 
wives’ fables I firmly believe 
that there is a very great deal 
in a name. I think names 
affect one’s lives as much as 
any other sort of environment, 
and more, because this environ- 
ment is always with us. There 
is colour and spirit in a name 
that must affect the bearer of 
it. For instance, I would call 
Roger and Margaret red names, 
Alice a blue name, Edwin a 
white one, and Lucy a rich 
buttercup yellow. I should be 
very much surprised to see a 
Roger behave like an Edwin 
or a Reginald like a William. 
And so surely as I believe this, 
do I with consistency believe 
that a name affects not only 
a place and its people but a 
nation and its hordes. 
Entering a small sweet-shop 
which called itself a cyclist’s 
rest, I asked the stout lady 
who came to bid me welcome 
if I could have a cup of tea 
and some bread and butter. 
She again told me “ Welcome,” 
and by the pleasant bright 
way she said it I knew with- 
out doubt that I was in 
Wales. Then she showed me 
into a little room furnished 
up to the hilt, the chairs 
stifled with antimacassars and 
the shelves gorged with 
ornaments. This sort of 
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apartment always defeats my 
courage. “May I have tea 
in your kitchen, ma’am?” said 
I, recalling mine hostess. 
“Yes, welcome,” she said in 
a soft, pretty way, a8 a cow 
might answer if you asked 
leave to come into her shippon. 

While my little meal was 
being prepared I went to visit 
the church, shod only with 
felt slippers, as I had sent 
my boot to a doctor of neat’s 
leather in the town. The 
church is very fine. There 
is a beautiful rood screen 
and miserere stalls and an in- 
teresting effigy to a dependant 
of Queen Elizabeth. Outside 
in the churchyard is “The 
Robber’s Grave.” Tradition 
says that who lies within was an 
innocent man hanged for theft. 
On the scaffold he called 
God to witness that he was 
innocent. ‘And if so be that 
I lie not,” he cried, “let no 
grass ever grow upon my 
grave.” A rose-tree is grow- 
ing there now, and in the 
green sod a cross has long ago 
been cut, and in it no grass 

ws. 

In the kitchen of the sweet- 
shop I found mine hostess had 
an elder sister more portentous 
in dimensions than herself, whe 
was addressed as Sister Anne. 
The old mother was there also, 
and a bashful young wench 
of about fourteen years. For 
the first five minutes there 
was a grim silence, during 
which I drank tea and studied 
the map and said nothing, 
and all the other eyes in the 
room were turned solemnly 
upon me. Then there was that 
sort of a murmur that the 
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beginning of a shower makes 
upon a window-pane. Then it 
arose again and died. And 
yet again, and now they were 
all in full swing talking Welsh. 

“No,” said Sister Anne, “I 
am sure he is a cyclist.” 

“He has left a pack in the 
front room,” said Sister Jane, 
“TI think he must have things 
to sell.” 

“A pedlar does not go about 
in carpet slippers,” said the 
little girl. 

“And a cyclist does not ask 
to come into the kitchen,” said 
the old lady in the chimney 
corner. 

“Both your surmises are 
wrong,” said I in English. 
“T neither pedal wares nor 
wheels.” This remark they 
did not understand, nor did 
they pay much heed to it, 
being dumbfounded that I 
could understand Welsh. For 


the Welsh, unlike any other 
nation of my acquaintance, 
hate it that an Englishman 
should know a word of their 


language. When I was a 
boy they would teach me their 
ancient tongue readily enough, 
because I suppose they did not 
think I should take it seriously. 
But I have great difficulty in 
learning from them now. 

Day was declining when I 
left Montgomery, and as I got 
down to the level of the river 
Severn and crossed it, dark- 
ness was come. As soon as 
I could see the North Star 
I stopped and corrected the 
magnetic variation of my com- 
pass by it. Then I came to a 
place called Berriew, where I 
decided to halt for refreshment. 
Upon that I went to an inn 
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and asked if I could have a 
poached egg and a cup of tea, 
The landlord was a jolly man, 
but he showed me into a most 
dismal state apartment, and 
lit a solitary lamp in the 
middle of it. However, this 
place filled my heart with cold 
comfort, so I asked the jolly 
landlord if I might not have 
my meal in the kitchen. “I 
am very sorry, sir,” said he, 
“but the children are having 
a bath there.” 

“Never mind,” said I. “I 
shall ask them riddles and fill 
them with courage for their 
aquatics while I eat.” So 
this came about, and a very 
jolly meal I had in the steam 
and the laughter of the little 
lads. 

The maid who brought me 
my meal asked me whether I 
proposed to visit Bala. I told 
her I hoped to be there the 
following night. She asked 
me if I would have the kind- 
ness to go and stay with her 
aunt, who kept a little temper- 
ance hotel there. I told her 
that I would endeavour to do 
myself the honour. So she 
wrote down the name of the 
inn. 

When I got away it was 
very dark and still another 
hour to moonrise. Though my 
direction took me now through 
lanes, the way was not very 
easy to find, as there were so 
many turnings and little cross- 
roads. The moon was up by 
now and all the fields were 
white with it. This, and the 
eerie feeling that no doubt the 
fairies were abroad and close 
to if I could only see them, 
made me feel as fresh and 
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merry as if I had not walked 
a mile. 

I entered the inn at Castle 
Caer Hinion, and after talking 
to the men who were gathered 
in the bar till the time limit I 
went to bed. 


I got away from Castle Caer 
Einion at about half-past six. 
It was a bright jolly morning. 
There had been a frost, and 
a film of snow had fallen, and 
now lay on the road and on 
the hedges and house - roofs. 
The air was fresh and free and 
nimble, and the measured ring 
of a smith’s hammer across the 
silent morning seemed to strike 
the right note of the moment. 
Soon I came to a stone bridge 
that crossed the river Vyrnwy, 
and then I entered the pretty 
valley of that river. Here lies 
a most remarkable stretch of 
straight road, at the end of 
which one finds the pretty 
little village oalled Pont 
Robert. Here on sighting an 
inn and three exceedingly 
bonny girls standing in front 
of it, I bent my steps there to 
ask the way, because there was 
a hiatus in my maps between 
this place and Llanwddyn. 
But the three bonny girls 
seemed rather to enjoy some 
joke about me than to show 
much promise of guidance. 
However, after they had all 
inquired the way of each other 
and then asked it of me, and 
then discovered they did not 
know it, one of them went into 
the house and brought out 
their sire the landlord. He 
was very cheerful and very 
polite, and told me that he was 
considered the best fisherman 
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in North Wales, and that I 
should not be able to find my 
way to Llanwddyn. I told 
him that not only to Llan- 
wddyn was I going that day 
but even to Bala. But he 
shook his head at the trees 
on the opposite hill and laughed 
me to scorn with great show 
of wisdom. 

Anyhow, he very kindly gave 
me most minute directions of 
how I might reach the next 
village of Dolanog, which I set 
down in my pocket-book, and 
then took my leave. Crossing 
the river again I started climb- 
ing the opposite hill, When I 
had ascended through several 
steep fields and gone up a little 
lane I bore to the right, and 
came out on to a broad com- 
mon which was a table-land. 
Up here the snow was lying 
ankle-deep, and I began to 
wonder what it would be like 
on the mountains which I must 
cross before my journey’s ehd. 
The edge of this common 
follows the course of the 
Vyrnwy, the river roaring far 
down on my right in the sheer 
confines of the shaggy wooded 
valley. The sky overhead was 
of the blue that colours steel 
when it is being tempered, and 
made me think again of snow 
and the Welsh mountains. 

Following my directions I 
eventually came to Dolanog. 
There was a combined shop 
and post office here, which I 
entered, and asked the post- 
mistress if she could give me 
a cup of tea, whereupon she 
most obligingly said she could. 
My first act was to purchase 
a thing that is really an 
abomination unto me, namely, 
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a pictorial post-card. This 
miserable device for distorting 
people’s impressions of rural 
England is only fit to be 
trafficked in by those who 
aver that they can see the 
country from a motor-car. For 
the fiat anzmic landscapes 
and dull buildings and hideous 
streets these things wear upon 
their faces, without life or light 
or perspective or atmosphere, 
are the exact replica of the 
impressions one records in one’s 
mind of the country when 
travelling in a motor-car, or 
still more when driving one. 
Of all the ugly children that 
that hag Mrs Camera is 
mother to, I think the ugliest 
are the pictorial post-card and 
the Picture Palace. And so 
having bought one of these 
and thereto a halfpenny stamp, 
I began to make friends with 
the little post-misses and post- 
masters, of whom there were a 
great number. I do not re- 
member whether anybody un- 
der this hospitable roof spoke 
English, but it made a great 
and favourable impression on 
my mind that all the children 
had Welsh names. And beauti- 
ful names they were (when pro- 
nounced aright). There was 
a Goronwy and an Elvart and 
a Gladys and an Anwy]! Daveis 
(Dear Daveis by interpretation), 
and a young ruddy - cheeked 
swashbuckler who delighted in 
the swashbuckling name of 
Rhywallon Llewelyn and more 
—but I must mention yet an- 
other, it struck me as so beauti- 
ful, Lili Blodyn (Lily flower). 
And now the tea was 
brewed, and lo! what a spread. 
There were cakes and oateake, 


and honey and jam and bread 
and butter, and buttered scones 
and tea. When I had par- 
taken, I asked what I might 
pay for my festivity, including 
my halfpenny stamp and m 

penny pictorial post-card. The 
good lady considered a while 
and then said, “Would three- 
pence be too much?” ‘ No,” 
said I, “I think it is exceed- 
ingly moderate, but for the 
sake of the pretty names of 
your children I will pay you 
sixpence, if I may.” The mas- 
ter of the house was away. 
Of this I was very sorry, be- 
cause his books were so in- 
teresting. I think, considering 
the size of the library, which 
was a cupboard with glass 
doors, I have never seen 80 
large a field of information 
covered by so few books. There 
were books on all sorts of sub- 
jects in Welsh and English, 
from Art to Arctic Explora- 
tion. 

But a bad thing had befallen 
without while I was within,— 
it had come on to snow heavily. 
The track that I had to follow 
now was an exceedingly rough 
one. I continued a long way 
over desolate uplands — the 
snow getting worse—till at 
last from the top of a brow I 
caught sight of the telegraph 
poles of the big road which I 
had heard at Dolanog I should 
soon cross. 

Now when I am walking I 
always like to keep in touch 
with three things. First, my 
position on the map; secondly, 
a sort of general feeling and 
knowledge of the place I am 
travelling through, to provide 
if possible an atmosphere for 
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my spirit to dwell in (else 
what is the use of travelling ?) ; 
and thirdly, the people. It is 
a great thing to carry away 
a voice from the place you 
pass through. Often after a 
long tramp I can remember 
nothing for a while but the 
many voices and the pretty 
eyes of the children I have 
talked to. For, after all, when 
ou take a long walk, what is 
it but that you are making 
to yourself a sort of pot-pourri 
whose fragrance remains in 
your memory, to be drawn 
upon at any time whatsoever 
in your after-life—for only 
those things that are pleas- 
ant remain, and the others, 
like weeds, having no part or 
harmony with the rest, quick- 
ly disappear. And the most 
valuable ingredients of your 
pot-pourri shall be the voices 
and eyes of children. 

So now, almost at the same 
time as I hove in sight of the 
main road, I also hove in 
sight of a boy standing at a 
cottage door. He had bright 
blue eyes and a freckled face 
and rich fiery hair. He grinned 
as I passed, whieh, I thought, 
might be a sign of intelli- 
gence. Anyhow, I was de- 
termined to come into touch 
with the voice of this desolate 
upland, so, for want of some- 
thing to say, I asked him how 
far it was to the big road (I 
judged it to be three-quarters 
of a mile). 

“How far is it to the big 
road ?” 

“The Turpick read ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Nine miles.” 

“Nine miles! 


Why, look, 
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lad, it lies 
there!” 

“Yes.” 

‘* How far is it, then?” 

“Nine miles,” 

“How old are you?” 

‘‘ Thirteen.” 

“Have you ever been to the 
turnpike road ?” 

“No.” 

“Good gracious ! 
not?” 

“T go to school that way.” 

“Were you born here?” 

“Toa” 

“Then the next fine day you 
walk to the turnpike road and 
back, and if you can prove that 
it is eighteen miles I will send 
you five shillings by return of 
post, and we'll go into the 
world together and make our 
fortunes.” 

After the turnpike road came 
a long weary ascent and more 
open country. The snow held 
off for a few minutes, and then 
came on again worse than ever. 
At last I got to a very steep 
descent, and all in a minute— 
it seemed—I was right in the 
thick of the hills. I say it 
seemed a sudden event, be- 
cause, although the road had 
been very hilly all the way 
from Dolanog, the outlook from 
it was dull and plain as far 
as I could see—which was 
only a little distance, on ac- 
count of the snow. Well, it 
was only another two miles to 
Llanwddyn, now on the high- 
road, which I had just re- 
joined. But two miles on a 
highroad in snow is far more 
dull than twenty miles on a 
rough track under any con- 
ditions. However, I overcame 
the spirit of monotony by com- 
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pleting the distance with a 
telegraph boy who was re- 
turning to Llanwddyn. The 
sight of his easy walking re- 
freshed me, for boys born and 
bred in the hill country always 
know how to walk. It was 
getting dusk now. After bid- 
ding him farewell I took the 
path which led to the big 
hotel, which is one of those 
enormous edifices, like the rail- 
way hotels of Ireland, which 
perch themselves and all their 
luxury in the midst of wild 
surroundings, where their only 
neighbours are peasants and 
small farmers. Here they and 
their company stand (as a rule) 
aloof from every one else, a 
smear of civilisation, and as 
often as not spoiling with their 
hideous incongruities a beauti- 
ful prospect. Any one who has 
been to Tintagel will appre- 


ciate what Isay. At the door 
of this grand hostelry, then, I 
arrived like Father Christmas, 
or a snow man—except for the 
top hat, for I had the pipe, 
whose crater being long ex- 
tinct was likewise filled with 


snow. I entered, and stood 
dribbling on the mat, rather 
dazzled with this sudden trans- 
ition from the post office at 
Dolanog, and the nine-mile boy 
to the first-class hotel <A 
boots came and inspected me, 
and I wondered how much he 
thought I was worth for a tip. 
It was wrong in me to think 
thus, for the next moment he 
did me the most humane ser- 
vice of lending me a coat, in- 
stead of my own sopping vest- 
ment. So I called for two 
poached eggs and tea, and 
asked how far it was to Bala. 
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“Fifteen miles, sir,” said 
some one in the office, 

“Can I walk there easily ?” 

“What!” 

“Can I walk there?” 

“Gracious me, no! You 
have to cross the Berwen 
mountains,” said one. 

“ And there will be big drifts 
by now,” said another. 

“ Besides, there is no moon,’ 
said a third. 

“And there is nothing but a 
very rough track, and a preci- 
pice sheer off that,” said the 
first again. 

“You have no faith! ” said I. 

“Look here!” said one of 
them, coming forward, present- 
ing me with a little guide-book 
open at a page. “It describes 
the road as it is in summer. 
You read it, and then think 
about whether you'll go.” 

“I will read it to-night in 
Bala,” said I, placing it 
securely in my riicksack. 

So I betook myself to my 
poached eggs, and gazed from 
the windows out into the twi- 
light on the dismal snowstorm 
falling into the black waters 
of Vyrnwy Lake. This great 
piece of water, whieh is five 
miles from end to end, is the 
artificial product of a flooded 
valley. It is the Tivoli of 
Liverpool, and both water- 
works and hotel belong to 
the eorporation of that city. 

Day dies much harder when 
it is snowing. I suppose it 
is because there is so much 
white about. Anyhow it was 
by no means dark when at half- 
past five of the clock, having 
tipped the boots with cring- 
ing obsequiousness more than 
I had paid the postmistress of 
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Dolanog in the fulness of 
my heart, I sallied forth from 
civility. 

As all scene-gazing was out 
of the question, and as the 
road was absolutely flat for 
five miles while it followed the 
lake—for my ascent to the 
mountains did not branch off 
till the head of the lake—I 
set to work to recite Scott’s 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
to myself. Except for an old 
gentleman who crept silently 
past me on a tricycle of very 
ancient date, I saw no one on 
that great and dull highroad 
that leads round Vyrnwy Lake. 
For a few moments the snow 
ceased, and by that weird grey 
light that seemed born not of 
the sky but of the earth, I 
caught a vision of great hills 
like flying buttresses descend- 
ing into the lake, with snow 
and desolation and smoking 
cloud upon their shoulders, and 
I was amazed at my stupidity 
in wanting to cross such things 
at such a time of night. But 
the snow soon came down 
again abundantly, and blocked 
out my future. About some 
thirty stanzas into the Third 
Canto of the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” I arrived at 
my point of departure from 
the main road. First of all, I 
plunged into an avenue of 
dripping trees, dark as pitch, 
while a swollen river that I 
could not see roared past me 
on the right. It sounded un- 
comfortably close, but I kept 
up against the bank to my 
left till after a bit I dropped 
the river away to the right 
and got to more open country. 
“Ah,” thought I, as I ground 
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my way up the hills and felt 
the snow go deeper and deep- 
er, “now I am in a wilder- 
ness!” I had scarcely thought 
thus when I became aware of 
what seemed two red eyes 
glowering out of the darkness 
above me. On arriving at 
these orbs I discovered them 
to be embers that glowed 
through a heap of old kin- 
dling whose energy was be- 
coming extinct. They were 
under a penthouse cover by a 
square stone building. I called 
out three times to see if any 
one were within, and at last on 
hearing @ voice (though know- 
ing not whence it came) this 
occult conversation ensued. 

“‘ How far is it to Bala?” 

“ Tobacco!” 

“ How far is it to Bala?” 

“Oh, good bacco.” 

“What is good tobacco?” 

“Yes, indeed, bacco very 
good.” 

“Do you want some to- 
bacco?” (This in Welsh.) 

‘Yes, indeed, Tad Mawr, I 
want bacco.” 

“T have only one pipeful,” 
said I, thinking of my own 
needs, 

“That will be enough,” re- 
plied the voice, thinking of 
his. 

Feeling round the stone 
building in the direction of 
the voice, I found it issuing 
out of a burly head that was 
projected from a kind of long 
open window. The next in- 
stant the light of a lantern 
shone out, and I saw into a 
kind of barn half full of hay 
or bracken. The lamp had 
been lit by a woman. Both 
she and her husband were fully 
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dressed, and were apparently 
spending the night here for 
the looking after of mountain 
beasts in the snow. Anyhow, 
their night equipment was a 
simple one. When the pipe- 
ful of tobacco had been tran- 
shipped, 

‘“‘How far off is the preci- 
pice?” said I. 

“Oh, just a little farther on 
you shall fall over it when you 
keep to the left.” 

“ And if I keep well into the 
right I shall be safe?” 

“Yes, indeed — mind you 
don’t tumble off!” and he put 
the light out, and I heard him 
bound into his depth of security 
and comfort. 

Now, strange as it may seem, 
snow is a most companionable 
thing. The whole of this 
stretch from Llanwddyn to 
Bala, though I believe it lies 
over one of the wildest regions 
of Wales, and though it was 
dark and moonless and snow- 
ing, and though I knew myself 
to be set in the middle of many 
unknown dangers, I felt not 
the least atom lonely, and both 
lonely and awed I have often 
felt on a broad highroad at 
night, where I could suspect 
no dangers. 

At last I came to what 
appeared to be the highest 
point of this long pull up. 
Here I stood still and looked 
round and wondered where on 
earth I was. The snow had 
now entirely ceased to fall, and 
above me I could see the stars 
shine brightly out of the deep 
black heaven. Far down below 
me on the left sounded the 
voice of a cataract, and a great 
undulating vastness of white 
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without shape or shadow 
marked all I could see of the 
Berwen Hills. It seemed to 
me that there was a wonderful 
solemnity here, and though 
this proceeded from the evi- 
dence of my eyes rather than 
my ears, it was as though some 
one was playing a great organ. 
And the symphony was not 
one of deep rolling notes and 
chords that shattered the air 
with their reverberations, but a 
small, sweet air, insistent and 
perpetual in the recurrence of 
a simple theme, with now and 
then high fluting notes and 
now and then low mournful 
ones. But the feeling was that 
it was a very great organ and 
capable of a tremendous volume 
of sound, but that now it was 
asleep and its performer drows- 
ing over the keyboard, so that 
it breathed but the voice of a 
dreaming. 

And now the way descended 
all the time, and I put my 
stick through the bracings of 
my riicksack, and pulling it 
tight against my back ran for 
four good miles. The track 
led me right down into a 
gorge, and from thence into 
the side of a very dark valley 
with trees on either side 
of the road. At about half- 
past ten I crossed the end of 
Bala Lake, just as the tawny 
moon rolled up out of the valley 
of the Dee. 

When I got to Bala town, 
after inquiry, 1 made my way 
to the Aunt of the Maid of the 
Inn at Berriew, where I had 
supped with the aquatic 
children. After supper I made 
my way to the kitchen, having 
propitiated the eldest son with 
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the gift of a cigarette card, and 
told Mrs Jones that her niece 
had recommended me to go 
there. “I haveno niece there,” 
said she. 

“But,” said I, “you must 
have, or I should not have been 
here now.” 

“Well, I haven’t!” said she 
with great emphasis. “And 
that is not the writing of any 
niece of mine, so far as I can 
remember.” 

“Then show me photographs 
of all your nieces that I may 
identify,” said I, for people in 
this station of life always have 
plenty of photographs of all 
their relatives. When I had 
found the right picture, and 
luckily at the same time re- 
membered the name of the girl, 
I submitted both my facts to 
the Unbelieving Aunt. Then 
she said that it was quite im- 


possible that this niece should 
be at Berriew, as she had heard 
from her in Shrewsbury a year 


ago. What can one do with a 
mind like this? It is this 
oyster view of life which sees 
the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and God and His angels 
too, through a crack, and shuts 
that crack up when anybody 
approaches, that is unfortun- 
ately so characteristic of many 
of the Welsh, from which cause 
springs that vindictive bitter- 
ness of feeling that the Chapel 
has for the Church in Wales. 


“Where are you off to 
now?” said the little maid 
who stood on the step to see 
me away at seven o’clock in the 
morning. 

“To Llanfairfechan,” I re- 
plied. 
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“Where is that?” 

“ Near Bangor.” 

“Oh, you won’t get there in 
a week,” she cried. 

“You have no faith,” said I. 
*“T shall be there to-night.” 

Llanfairfechan is about fifty 
miles from Bala. But I thought 
that by going straight across 
country I eould get there in 
something less than forty. As 
a matter of fact, by the way 
I took it turned out te be 
thirty-seven. 

It had been snowing a good 
deal during the night, and the 
road out of the town was 
sloppy and dismal and dis- 
couraging. All the more so 
as the sky was grey and 
threatening, and there was no 
view. A mile or two farther 
on, where there was little 
traffic, and the night’s white 
work lay a soft two inches 
over the hard lumpy incrusta- 
tions of the day before, I saw 
two pairs of small footprints 
going from me. A little later, 
right in their path, I came 
across a large signature which 
thus announced itself, “ David 
Jones.” In another half-mile 
I saw a boy and a little girl 
trudging on in front of me 
with a satchel full of school- 
books between them. As I 
came abreast of this couple I 
shouted out, “Good morning, 
Davie!” 

The children stopped and 
looked at each other a moment, 
being obviously overcome with 
my clairvoyant powers, and 
then, without a word, the boy 
dashed through the snow-laden 
hedge into a field, pulling his 
sister after him. I made no 
doubt that they had mistaken 
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me for the Devil. Therefore, a 
little way farther on I wrote 
in the snow with the point of 
my stick “ Diawl,” which is the 
Welsh equivalent for our com- 
mon enemy. A little farther 
than this I left the road and 
took a rough track which 
crosses a range of hills that 
lie between the Bala district 
and Pentre Foelas. Thus I 
should save nearly five miles, 
for the road goes round by 
Cerig-y-Druidion. The snow 
was very soft here, and the 
place being very uneven was 
full of little drifts. High up 
it was knee-deep very often for 
a leng way, so that I was 
beginning te get rather tired 
of walking in the snow. But 
now the sky was brightening 
up and I saw a little patch of 
blue. There is an old saying 
which decrees that if you can 
see enough blue sky to make 
a pair of breeches out of, it 
is going to be fine. So I 
watched this patch with great 
anxiety, being convinced in my 
heart, however, that with care 
I could make small-clothes for 
a little lad out of it. Nor 
were I and my proverb wrong, 
for soen came not only blue 
sky enough to have clothed 
@ mountain but the sun him- 
self, and all the beautiful snow- 
bound hills lit up and sparkled. 
It is marvellous what a differ- 
ence the sun makes on one’s 
spirits when he comes out. 
In a curious hollow in these 
hills I found a frozen stream 
surrounded by a little dwarf 
wood, And every branch and 
twig of this was decked and 
hung with either icicles or 
snow, and stooping my head 
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low I looked through such a 
vista of fairy splendour to the 
blue sky beyond as made my 
blood tingle with the joy of 
beholding such a lovely thing. 

Somewhat farther on, round 
the elbow of a hill, I came in 
sight of some cottages in a 
distant hollow, and at the 
same time into sound of the 
cali of a plover. The bird 
seemed to be in high feather, 
for the call was one that 
betrays festivity in the heart 
of the peewit who owns it. 
As I am sometimes fond of 
calling birds, I placed my riick- 
sack in the snow under the 
hedge and started to imitate 
him. We had soon established 
an understanding with each 
other, and though the bird 
seemed to be approaching, he 
was doing so with cautious 
slowness, for I ventured to 
peep once or twice but I could 
not see him. So I let him 
blow his pipe alone for a little, 
making believe that I was 
grown sulky with his saucy 
caution, till at last on his 
coming closer I let out a most 
plaintive “pee weet!” At 
that moment I saw sneaking 
round the eorner, with every 
observance of cunning and 
stealth, not a lapwing but a 
small boy. I don’t know which 
was the more surprised at be- 
holding the other. At the 
moment I could not think what 
was the Welsh for peewit, so 
for a while we two human 
birds stood and stared at each 
other; then I bethought me— 
“Lle mae’r cornchwiglan?” 
(Where is the peewit?) I 
asked. From his pocket he 
slowly drew a very ordinary 
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whistle that lacked a pea. It 
was far the best imitation of 
a plover I have ever heard, 
and I told him so, but he on 
his part was so disappointed 
that, instead of congratulating 
me on my performance, he 
went away on the verge of 
tears. I therefore made no 
doubt that in his other pocket 
was secreted a catapult. 

The next hill commanded 
a most glorious prospect, and 
here at last I saw old Snowdon 
and all his venerable horned 
brethren, with the sun upon 
their ermine snows and the 
shadow blue and hazy upon 
their sweeping flanks and 
craters. It was a sight to 


make one breathe deep and 
praise God for all creation. 
What a thing it is to climb 
a hill and put a great valley 
below you, making you as it 


were a Lord of Creation, and it 
your footstool! Hereabouts 
were several mountain ponies 
standing fetlock deep with 
their heads bowed and hoary 
snow frozen to their shaggy 
manes. From this place I 
struck straight for Pentre 
Foelas, which I could see in 
the distance. Coming on to 
the plain I passed two farms 
that bore unmistakable signs 
of antiquity and nobility. The 
one I was closest to had a fine 
old walled garden and a gate- 
house in the perpendicular 
style, but whose sometime 
haughty portal was now 
blocked by an impudent wheel- 
barrow which had even the 
absurd impertinence to be 
lying on its back. 

I soon came into the high- 
way again and entered Pentre 
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Foelas at a cross-roads. Here 
were standing two police con- 
stables and a small crowd of 
people. When I made my 
appearance these folk seemed 
much diverted, and while I 
stood and turned to gaze upon 
the hills I had just crossed, the 
two limbs of the law came 
sidling up and prowled sus- 
piciously round me. After 
this performance I entered the 
inn and called for bread and 
cheese and cider. The land- 
lady seemed rather to take 
offence at my lightsome tone 
of voice. She looked at me 
impressively and then out into 
the road at the policemen. 

“Murder!” she said. 

‘‘Perhaps I am the mur- 
derer,” said I, assuming a tone 
as morbid as herself. 

“Duw Anwyl, I hope not,” 
she cried, dramatically con- 
triving to drop a fork. “But 
I saw them look all round you, 
so you can’t be.” 

Having pointed out to me 
this convincing proof of my 
innocence, she  straightway 
served me. I had determined 
to walk from here to Llanbedr, 
and then cross the mountain 
that lies between there and 
the sea. I could trace on my 
map a sort of road or track 
that went from Llanbedr to 
the top of the ridge and then 
entered at right angles the 
remains of a Roman road that 
led from north to south along 
the chine of this hog - backed 
hill. It seemed to be marked 
here more as a matter of 
antiquity than as serving any 
practical purpose. But I have 
always great faith in Roman 
roads when they are out of the 
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way and have not been tamp- 
ered with by enlightened people. 
At any rate part of it was 
walled and seemed to end in a 
gateway. From this point 
there was four or five miles 
of trackless country down the 
other side of the mountain into 
Llanfairfechan. There was a 
more or less winding footpath 
marked in the neighbourhood, 
but I knew that it would 
be lying too far beneath the 
snow for any purpose of mine. 
So when I had finished my 
lunch I laid off three courses 
on the map and trusted to luck 
and the virtues of my compass 
to get me te my destination. 
Then after having purchased 
and despatched a_ pictorial 
post-card I left Pentre Foelas 
and the people who were look- 
ing out for the murderer be- 
hind me. 

Getting up on to the high 
ground again I had a most 
wonderful view of the Welsh 
mountains from Cader Idris to 
the old bluff I was going to 
cross that night. The air was 
very still and frosty, and over 
the valley of the Conway hung 
a thin blue haze of smoke 
which seemed to make the old 
kings of Wales beyond look 
all the more grand and silent. 
When one looks at a dangerous 
thing on a calm day, such as 
mountains in the snow, or a 
sea, full of treacherous currents, 
or the crest of a volcano when 
only steam is issuing forth into 
the placidity of morning, there 
seems to come from them a 
fascination like a spell of 
witchery that draws with all- 
compelling vehemence. Thus, 
when I looked at my old lump 


of rock, did I yearn for the 
time that night when I should 
cross it. 

It was a quarter-past five 
and growing dark when I got 
to Llanrwst. Here I partook 
of what the restaurants fondly 
call “ A plain tea.” I also sent 
a telegram to my Fairy God- 
mother predicting my arrival 
at ten o'clock. Then I set off 
again into the night, with 
twelve miles before me and 
twenty-five left behind. To my 
unbounded joy the sky was still 
clear, for it was freezing hard, 
and the stars were bright in 
the sky. But this great dead- 
level luxurious road that I had 
to traverse for the next six 
miles, though it was free from 
snow and equipped with every 
convenience for the traveller, 
wearied me te death, for my 
heart was in the highlands, 
When I had passed the great 
aluminium works at Trefriw 
I fell in with two Scottish 
mechanics, and we discussed 
the merits and demerits of the 
Clyde navigation companies, 
for this and the shortcomings 
of their employers were the 
only things that seemed to 
interest them. They were 
worthy fellows, though marvel- 
lously circumscribed in their 
views. Anyhow we all arrived 
at an inn at Llanbedr, where I 
had a glass of sherry and stood 
my Scottish friends something 
equally stupid. Here I entered 
the parlour to make a last 
survey of my way over the hill. 
I had not been there more than 
five minutes before three men 
entered. One of them was 
much more conspicuous in his 
bearing and general appear- 
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ance than the others. To him, 
therefore, I addressed my 
remarks. 

“Do you know Cae Coch 
and the Roman road going 
south which is walled for half 
a mile and then ends in a 
gateway?” 

“The Gap of Two Stones, I 
should know it,” said he, and 
he gave a knowing wink at his 
companions. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ Because, young man, I own 
all the land just about there.” 

“That is very useful,” said 
I, “because with your per- 
mission I shall cross your pro- 
perty to-night on my way to 
Llanfairfechan.” 

At this the other two set up 
a loud laugh, but he looked 
very serious. 

“By gummy!” said one of 
them. ‘There's a rum ’un for 
you!” and the other said, “I'll 
lay any man two drinks he 
doesn’t leave this house when 
Mr tells him something 
about it.” But Mr said, 
“Though it’s my own land, 
and I know every inch of it, 
I wouldn’t cross there on a 
summer evening, let alone 
now.” 

“Sir,” said I, “either you 
have no marching eompass or 
you haveno faith. Look here,” 
and I took my compass out of 
its little leathern house and 
placed it on the table, shading 
it with my hand so that the 
radium points emitted a faint 
violet haze. This seemed to 








impress the company, for one 
of them shouted into the other’s 
ears, “By gummy, there's a 
rum ‘un for you!” and the 
other looked as if he were 
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prepared to lay drinks in any 
direction. But the third looked 
still more serious. ‘“There’s a 
big marsh up there,” said he. 
“Tf you get into that you won’t 
get out again.” ‘“ By gummy! 
he won't,” said his friend. 

“Come! young man,” said 
Mr , for he alone seemed 
to take my proposition seriously. 
“There’s snow to your middle 
up there, and there will be no 
moon; have a drink with us, 
sleep here, and go round by the 
lower road in the morning. It 
is nearly eight o’clock.” 

“So it is,” said I. “Gentle- 
men, I must thank you and 
bid you good-night.” 

But nobody returned my 
salutation. Mr shook his 
head solemnly, while one of his 
friends exclaimed, “By gummy! 
there’s a rum ’un for you!” 

And so at last I felt the 
push of the hill at my feet 
and the pull of it at my 
shoulders, and up I went in high 
spirits. The houses of the 
little town kept me company 
for some way, but at last I 
was out in the open once more 
breathing the fresh free air, 
and feeling at my heart all 
the nobility of independence. 
After the lights of the valley 
had all vanished away below 
me, and I began to think that 
I must be within two miles of 
the top of the hill and the 
Roman road, I came to a very 
puzzling fork in the lane. As 
my little electric lamp, which 
had fallen ill and would not 
light, had recovered its health 
under the surgical treatment of 
my own hand, I shone it on to 
the map, but I had rather lost 
my position, and I mistook 
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this turn for another, and so 
took the left branch of the 
fork. By the weird glimmer- 
ing of the snow I could tell 
that the country was very 
wild. Right in front of me 
in the starlight loomed the 
great dome of Drum, and I 
began to be afraid that I had 
taken the wrong turn. But I 
pushed on a little farther and 
caught sight of a lantern glow 
which seemed to proceed from 
some farm buildings, for it 
moved backwards and for- 
wards in a circumscribed area. 
This track that I followed led 
me to it, and rather abruptly, 
for I walked into a gate with- 
out seeing it. Climbing this 
and entering the yard, I saw 
@ man with a hurricane lantern 
going into a stable. So I went 
up to him. When he turned 
about and saw me, I believe 
he thought that I was a 
spirit. I had been taken for 
the devil in the morning of 
this day, and for a murderer 
at noon, so I was not surprised 
now when he smote his brow 
with the back of his hand 
and cried out, “Duw Anwyl 
Mawr!” 

“Where have you come 
from?” said he in Welsh. 

“Bala,” said I. 

“With the train?” 

“No, with my feet.” 

“Tad Mawr!” 

“And I am going to Llan- 
fairfechan.” 

“ Llanfairfechan ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Llanfairfechan ?” 

“Yes; what is the matter 
with you?” 
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“Well, what is the matter 
with you, I’m thinking.” 

‘“‘T am perfectly sound, thank 

ou.” 

“ Llanfairfechan ?” 

I assured him once more 
that this was my destination. 
He was a tall, strong man, 
with a deep black beard and 
keen, kindly eyes. He now 
stepped between me and the 
door, as though to intercept 
my egress. “By the dear 
God, you shall not go there 
to-night.” 

“T am sorry, my friend, but 
I must.” 

‘No, you shall not; you 
shall have the best room and 
the best bed in the house; but 
you shall not cross the moun- 
tain to-night, for you would be 
surely lost, and guilt would be 
on my soul.” 

Just as I was preparing an 
answer the door of the house 
opened, and let out a long 
flood of light upon the snow 
beyond the yard. And a little 
girl came out, and stood and 
looked across the darkness to 
our lantern in the stable. She 
was only a tot, but I could see 
her pretty little face and the 
light in her golden hair, and 
her eyes big with wonder at 
the noise of a stranger. 

“Father!” she called out in 
soft, pretty Welsh. 

“Yes, little one,” he an- 
swered. “ Wait a moment for 
me, sir,” and the good man 
was gone to the side of his 
daughter. But I dared not 
wait now. I slipped quietly 
by the outbuildings and climbed 
the gate, and was away again 
in a minute. However, I 
shall always remember this 
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man as one of the best and 
most hospitable I have ever 
met. 

I now ran back to the fork 
in the lane, and took the other 
direction. In about two miles 
I attained the end of this lane, 
and got into the walled portion 
of the Roman road. The warm 
red glow from a window in 
Cae Coch farm was on my 
right, and I knew that this 
was the last light I should see 
till I picked up the lights of 
Llanfairfechan. So when I 
turned my back upon Cae Coch 
Ifelt like one who has burned 
his ships. The snow was very 
deep here, and drifted up nearly 
to the top of the left-hand wall, 
so that even keeping up to the 
right-hand wall it was over 
my knees at nearly every step. 
But the air was so fine and the 
night and stars so inspiring 
aa I plunged on and on that 
Idid not grow weary. I had 
come to notice that every 
time I flashed my little electric 
lamp to look at the map, a 
weird, husky noise invariably 
took place in my neighbour- 
hood like the sound a broom 
makes when it sweeps aside 
dead leaves. It was a curious 
thing to stand quite still for a 
moment till the great silence of 
the stars and the night and the 
snow almost crushed you, then 
to turn on the little electric 
light and hear at once this 
mysterious noise like a spirit 
evoked. I am very supersti- 
tious, and so, as I always care- 
fully cross out a magpie with 
my left foot, I took care always 
to take off my hat to this noise 
when I heard it, though I knew 
it was only caused by the 
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mountain sheep hurrying off, 
terrified at the light. 

At last I came to what the 
men below in the tavern had 
called the Gap of Two Stones, 
The walls, which were enor- 
mous both in height and 
masonry, did not seem to me 
to serve any particular pur- 
pose. However, they now 
ceased, like the finger-tips of 
the outstretched arms of civili- 
sation; and here seemed an end 
of all things—a real abomina- 
tion of desolation. I think I 
have observed before that snow 
is a most companionable thing, 
otherwise I am sure I must have 
felt lonely in this place, where 
all sign of a track was lost in 
unknown depths of snow. 

I got out my compass, and 
waited till the little radium 
points coincided, then I shaped 
my course on a star, and com- 
menced the last stage of my 
journey. I had hardly gone 
two steps, however, before I 
tumbled head over heels into a 
drift, in whose bosom reposed 
a gorse bush. When I had 
emerged from this I held more 
cautiously to my way. 

At Jast I came to a wall, and 
not only to a wall, but a stile 
in that wall, which meant that 
I was well on my course, and 
must have struck the footpath. 
Looking about me, I could see 
several rounded heights and 
eminences, which all looked 
very close. But nothing in 
distance is more deceptive than 
the crests of hills at night. 
The only test I know is to 
wateh as you proceed how 
the stars move in relation to 
the hill. If there is very little 
apparent change ef position, 
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the hill is a long way off, if 
otherwise vice versa. 
Descending on the other side 
of the stile I held on my old 
course, but I had not gone far 
before I felt the ground quake 
and shudder ominously beneath 
me, and a dull noise of cracking 
ice came to me. Then I be- 
thought me suddenly about the 
words of the man at the inn 
when he warned me of a bog 
that was dangerous. I recog- 
nised at once that it must 
really be the source of the 
little river that flows through 
Llanfairfechan, and therefore 
it had only half-frozen. So I 
walked due north for some 
distance, and then altered my 
old course two points and went 
on again. After a time I came 
to another wall, but no stile this 
time. As I climbed over it I 
suddenly sighted what I took 
to be a bright star, but as I 
looked, to my astonishment, it 
went out. In a few seconds it 
reappeared, and in another few 
it went out again. I could not 
think that any star possessed 
such sober and regular habits 
of scintillation. So I flashed 
my little light on to my map, 
and lo! I had been looking 
straight at the eye of a light- 
house on the north coast of 
Anglesey, and I knew that I 
was dead on my course. A 
sailor would scoff at a lands- 


man who navigated himself by - 
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compass and then did not know 
a lighthouse when he saw one, 
Now, when I looked over the 
lower darkness, that I knew 
must be the sea, I could make 
out many a tiny point of light 
ereeping on, outward or home- 
ward bound. 

At the bottom of this wall 
a little river was running. It 
did not appear to be either 
very broad or very deep, and 
so I prepared to cross it by the 
big stones that were sticking 
above it. But when I had 
placed my foot on the biggest 
I discovered too late that it 
was covered with a film of ice, 
and that my boots had nails in 
them, so losing my balance I 
flopped into a pool. After this 
I came to a very steep descent, 
and right below me, like a soft 
radiance, I saw the glow, though 
not the lights of Llanfairfechan. 
“T ought to be striking that 


lane where my course is laid 


to,” said I. I had hardly 
uttered this sentiment, when 
my legs flew from beneath me 
and I found myself bumping 
down a steep slide. When I 
recovered my normal posture 
I found that I was in a cart- 
track, and in another five 
minutes I was in the lane. 
After that I lost no more time 
but ran with all my speed, and 
reached my destination at half- 


past eleven. 
EDMUND VALE. 














BURGHER 


In South Africa a man un- 
willing to serve in the defence 
of Land and People would 
hardly be regarded as a man. 
This was, of necessity, the 
case in the early days of 
European settlement in the 
Cape of Good Hope, when the 
country was occupied only to 
within a comparatively short 
distance of Cape Town. And 
down to the end of 1880, 
although it was not then en- 
forced, the Burgher Roll was 
duly maintained, and the writer 
of this article, upon taking a 
house near Cape Town in that 
year, duly satisfied the law of 
the country by signing the 
Burgher Roll. 

As time went on many 
“treks” towards the north 
took place. These were gener- 
ally organised by Boers who 
disliked British rule and wished 
for a settlement where they 
could be free and independent. 
But the British Government 
followed them up, and fighting 
resulted in consequence, and 
Natal was thus secured to the 
British Government; in due 
course the Orange River Sov- 
ereignty (under British rule) 
was established, and after a 
good deal of disputation and 
conflict between the Boers 
themselves the Transvaal State 
(Republic) was established. 

The first legislative enact- 
ment relating to service in the 
field by Burghers, an Ordinance 
which has ever since been fol- 
lowed in enactments of the 
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Free State and Transvaal, and 
even so recently as last year in 
the new Defence Law of the 
Union of South Africa, was 
the Cape Ordinance, passed in 
1805, one year before the last 
and final annexation of the 
Cape by Great Britain. 

This Ordinance of 1805 pro- 
vided that field-cornets (a 
class of superintendents of 
districts) were to call out and 
lead the Burghers of their 
wards whenever required by 
the landdrost (district magis- 
trate). The Burghers were to 
be classified—the first class to 
consist of those between sixteen 
and thirty years of age, the 
second of those between thirty 
and forty-five, and lastly, those 
between forty-five and sixty 
years of age. If all the men 
of a particular class were not 
needed, the unmarried and 
those without employment 
were to be called out before 
the others. Such as were not 
called upon for personal service 
were to be assessed to supply 
food, horses, and means of 
transport. When in the field 
the several divisions of the 
Burgher militia of each district 
were under the general orders 
of either the landdrost or of 
a commandant appointed by 
the Governor, and the field- 
cornets often had the title of 
captain bestowed upon them. 

In this manner the whole 
European population of the 
colony was organised for mili- 


tary purposes. 
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The supremacy and dignity 
of the white over all other 
races has always been asserted 
throughout South Africa in 
any legislation providing for 
public defence. 

It will presently be seen that 
the principle of contributions 
by Burghers not called upon 
for personal service has been 
followed in the Defence Act of 
last year. 

When, in spite of representa- 
tions against such a step, the 
British Government withdrew 
from the Orange River sov- 
ereignty in 1854, that sov- 
ereignty became the Orange 
Free State. The new State 
had a population of only 15,000, 
and these were exposed to con- 
stant danger by the proximity 
of hostile native nations. The 
Constitution provided that 
Burghers should comprise all 
persons who had resided in the 
State for six months, being 
persons of European blood, and 
this colour-bar was emphasised 
in the amended Constitution of 
1864, which defined Burghers 
as all white persons born in the 
country, all white persons resi- 
dent in the country and pos- 
sessing fixed property to the 
value of £150, registered in 
their names, and all white 
persons resident for three suc- 
cessive years in the country. 

The absence of classification 
as provided in the Cape Ordin- 
ance of 1805 will be noted. The 
enemies around the Free State 
comprised many thousands of 
brave and cunning natives, 
so the little Free State could 
not contemplate the exemption 
of any part of their small adult 


population from the solemn 
business of self-defence. 

In due course the South 
African Republic (Transvaal) 
adopted an Ordinance (in 
1856) which defined Burghers 
as all persons over twenty-one 
years of age and born within 
the State, white persons pos- 
sessing landed property within 
the State, and white persons 
of good conduct resident for 
one year within the State, 
Those coming under the last 
two clauses were required to 
take an oath of fidelity to the 
people and Government, obedi- 
ence to the laws, fidelity to the 
independence of the Republic, 
before they could claim Burgher 
rights. 

At the beginning of the last 
paragraph the word white does 
not appear before “persons,” 
but as a matter of fact the 
Transvaal people have never 
regarded natives as people, 
but rather as inferior beings 
(schepsels). 

It should also be noted that 
the field-cornet was elected 
by the Burghers themselves, 
his duties being a combination 
of civil and military. But 
even in the late South African 
War a commando of Burghers 
would, if they thought fit, hold 
a meeting, and vote a member 
to command in place of one 
whose capacity might not 
meet with their approval. 

With the Union of South 
Africa under one Government, 
the unification of laws became 
inevitable, and, having regard 
to the greatly exposed position 
of the country in various pos- 
sible circumstances, the South 
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African Defence Act of 1912, 
while fully endorsing the prin- 
ciple, adopted from the earliest 
times of settlement, that every 
“gitizen”” (Burgher in the 
Cape-Dutch) is liable to bear 
his part in the defence of the 
country, necessarily proceeds 
to elaborate many more details 
to meet modern requirements 
than the old Burgher laws 
were ever required te con- 
template. 

This Act then provides that 
every citizen shall be liable 
between his seventeenth and 
his sixtieth year (both in- 
cluded) to render, in time of 
war, personal serviee in the 
Defence of the Union. Train- 
ing need not be commenced 
until the twenty-first year 
of age, when it must be 
completed by the twenty-fifth. 
Training may be commenced 
in the seventeenth year of 
age, but must be completed 
in the fourth year from 
commencement. Subject to a 
small margin (increase or de- 
crease) of 5 per cent, 50 per 
cent of the population shall 
actually undergo training, 
unless provision shall be made 
by Parliament for a greater 
proportion. The “training” 
is, however, almost nominal. It 
consists of only thirty days in 
the first, and twenty-one days 
in the subsequent three years. 

The prejudice of the country 
Burgher (the Boer) against 
anything approaching ordinary 
“drill” and “discipline” will 
doubtless endure for many 
years yet. But he can ride, 
gg ambuseade, “forelay,” 
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Doubtless to meet this con- 
sideration it is provided that 
persons who do not undergo 
training must belong to a 
Rifle Association, and, more- 
over, pay £1 per annum to 
Government for twenty -four 
years. They are, nevertheless, 
liable for service in emergency 
as a National Reserve. 

In the event of the number 
of people enrolling for train- 
ing, voluntarily, being inade- 
quate, the deficiency is to be 
supplied by ballot. The first 
year’s enrolment has been in 
excess of the required strength. 
This is no doubt due to the 
punishments prescribed in the 
Aet. Under sec. 8 employers 
are obliged, under heavy 
penalty for contravention 
thereof, not to compel, influ- 
ence, or induce, prevail upon, 
or to attempt so to do, any 
person in his employ to refrain 
from doing service. 

The Act is certainly a very 
mild and moderate one, and 
the registering officer of a 
district is directed to classify 
citizens in his military dis- 
trict into three classes. The 
first is to consist of men whose 
circumstances admit of their 
attending training without 
difficulty; the second com- 
prises men in circumstances 
of difficulty ; the third consists 
of artisans and labourers, in 
receipt of daily pay, who are 
practically unable to go away 
for training. But members of 
the “ Active Citizen Defence 
Force” while on training re- 
ceive free rations, and pay 
from 3s. per diem upwards. 

But no matter whether the 
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citizen trains or not, he ranks 
as one of the National Reserve, 
and in time of emergency must 
take the field. 

In conclusion, every eitizen 
on registration receives a 
personal record book. That 
book, amongst other things, is 
to serve— 


“(a) As a proof that, with the 
object of fitting yourself to defend 
the country of your birth or adop- 
tion against its enemies, you have 
performed the peace training of 
which it contains particulars.” 


And the eitizen soldier is 
enjoined to remember as 
follows :— 


“ Remember always—— 

“To obey superior authority. 

“That a well-drilled soldier must 
also be a good shot to be of much 
use in the fighting ranks. 

“That you are a citizen of South 
Africa, and that as such South 
Africa looks to you for protection in 
time of danger. 


“That pees in the form of 
self-sacrifice in time of peace is 
worth much more than a sudden 
wave of patriotism in time of war. It 
may prevent war. 

“That in any case it is your duty 
to train a well for the pro- 
tection of your home and country, 
and, if need be, to die in their 
defence.” 


Such is the behest of the 
Government and Parliament 
of South Afriea to the united 
people of that Union. 

Will the Government and 
Parliament of Great Britain 
continue to put off doing that 
which South Africa and every 
other over-seas Dominion has 
already done? 

It seems incredible that any 
Government and Parliament 
should hesitate to impress upon 
the people the common duty 
of patriotism, self-sacrifice for 
home and country, which, if 
worth living in, are surely 
worth dying for! 


[A DIAGRAM. 





Burgher Service. 


A DracraM, comprised in ‘Union of South Africa,’ &. (H. D. Dernberg, 
Member of Provincial Council, Attorney of the Supreme Court), 
illustrates the System of Military Defence proposed for the 


Union :— 


FIRST LINE. 





| 
THE ACTIVE CITIZEN FORCE. 


Composed of Citizens between their 17th 
and 25th year (both included) who are 


undergoing peace training. 


A. C. F. RESERVE. 
Cuass A, 


Formed of Citizens, 
not past their 45th 
year, who have 
undergone 4 years’ 
peace training. 





A. C. F. RESERVE. 
Cxiass B. 


Formed of Citizens, 
not past their 
45th year, who are 
serving or have 
served in Rifle 
Associations. 





| 
THE Coast 
GARRISON FORCE. 
Partially paid ; com- 
posed of Citizens 
who enter volun- 
tarily,and allotted 
to Coast Defence. 


SECOND LINE. 


Coast GARRISON 
RESERVE. 


Formed of ex-Mem- 
bers of C.G.F., 
to the required 
strength, who 
elect to the Re- 
serve Service. 





| 
THE PERMANENT 
FoRcE.* 
South African 
Mounted Riflemen. 





FretD RESERVE. 
S.A.M.R. 


Formed of— 
1. Ex-Members who 
volunteer. 
2. Specially selected 
Class A, A.C.F. 
Reservists who 


volunteer. 














THIRD LINE. 


| 
THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


Comprising all Citizens between their 17th and 60th year (both included) 
who do not belong to the First or Second Lines. 





ORGANISATIONS WHICH DO NOT TAKE THE FIELD. 
| 
CaDETs. 


between their 13th and 17th year 
(both included). 


(Boys of such age served with the Boers 
in the War.) 





THE Potice Reserve, 8.A.M.R. 


Formed of Members of Class B, A.C.F. 
Reserve, not less than 30 years of 
age, who volunteer. 








* The Permanent Force comprises the famous Cape Mounted Riflemen, and also the 
Cape Mounted Police. 
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GEORGOS: A TRAGEDY. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE 
BY PROFESSOR Y. WURRAY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘EURIPIDES MADE EASY, OR DON’T LEARN GREEK.’ 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE text of the “Georgos,” a hitherto unknown tragedy of Euripides, 
has recently been discovered in the process of excavating the foundations 
of a fifth-century temple, situated in the quarter of the city known as 
the Dounian Street or Road, where need the kingly palaces of pre- 
historic, and the public buildings of republican, Athens. 

The dramatist in composing a tragedy, the theme of which (like that 
of the “Trojan Women”) has some reference to the political events of 
his time, has thinly disguised the name of his native country by sub- 
stituting for it that of the central point, the nerve centre as it were, 
of the capital city. The drama appears to refer to a proposal supported 
by the democratic party which was in power at Athens towards the 
close of the Peloponnesian War, to purchase a truce with the enemy 
by the surrender to them of an important island colony which seems 
even to have been regarded by some as forming an integral part of 
Attica itself. The proposal was fiercely resisted by the opposing party, 
even to the point, it would seem, of threatening to add the horrors of 


civil to those of foreign war. it is characteristic of Euripides that 


he does not explicitly approve or condemn either of the opposin 
parties. He is content to bring out the tragic conflict of right wit. 
right, and his deus ex machina, who is the embodiment of philosophic 
reason, merely imposes upon both the combatants a compromise which 
involves the triumph of neither. 

The name “Georgos,” borne by the mythical tyrant or ruler of 
Dounia, signifies literally, “One who works the land,” and there is an 
evident connection (see particularly the first chorus in the play) between 
him and the primitive nature deity of the same name, the Giver of 
Fruits and Fertility, known also as Pan, the Cloven-footed, or Faunus, 
the He-goat of the Western Hills. The Georgos of the play seems 
indeed as it were almost a re-incarnation of the simple rustic god, for 
his special mission it is to increase the fruits of the land and to dis- 
tribute them among his followers. 

Conspicuous among the supporters of the democratic party in Athens 
at the end of the fifth century B.c. were the members of a certain 
hetairia, or fraternity, known from their number as The Eighty. They 
er in the form of the Chorus of the Play, manifesting throughout 
the utmost devotion to Georgos and the most lively sense of the blessings 
he bestows on his worshippers. 

Eirenikos (literally, the Peaceful One), who appears in the heavens 
at the crisis of the play, though better known under his Latin appel- 
lation of Pacificus, is one of the less celebrated of the deities of the 
Hellenic Olympus. His altars never attracted the throng of suppliants 
that crowded around those of Zeus or Apollo, yet it is known that he 
was held in high honour by the caeanel, § and, in particular, by those 
who had been initiated into the inner mysteries which formed so notable 
a feature of the political and religious life of the time of Euripides. 

The translator offers to the public this halting and imperfect version of 
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a great drama, in the hope that thereby some faint reflection of its 
beauties may be made visible to those whom the welcome progress of 
University Reform has deprived of the opportunity of perusing the 
original. 
Y. Wopray. 
OLD COLLEGE, OXBRIDGE, 
January 1914. 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY. 


GEORGOS . - «+  « Tyrant or Ruler of Dounia. 
Karson . ‘ : . A Lord of Dounia. 
MESSENGER. 

EIRENIKOS. 

CHORUS OF THE EIGHTY. 


The scene represents a narrow street, behind which rises a brown brick 
palace, its gate facing the spectators. On the right a glimpse can 
be obtained of a wide populous thoroughfare cutting the narrow street 
at right angles. On the left is a flight of stone steps leading down 
into an open space, only a corner of which is visible. 

Chorus stand im two groups, one on either side of the palace gate, 
through which Groraos walks majestically forth. 


Georgos. Ho! All ye dwellers in the Dounian land, 
Hark to my words. I who before you stand, 
Your King and Lord, behold! Am vexéd sore 
With crafty foes who cowering before 
My sovran gaze yet spare not from behind 
To shoot their poisoned arrows of the mind. 
Not all the shafts that angry Artemis 
Let fly at Niobe can wound like his 
Who smites a silent saint. Can sorrow teach 
A harder lesson than to stay my speech ? 

But I'll be mute no more! Have I not toiled 
To loose the servile bonds around you coiled, 
Although you knew it not, by them who know 
No care but this—to reap where others sow? 
Have I not seen the starving of the old, 

The poor man mangled by the man of gold? 
And all his hard-won wurzels torn away 

By petty tyrants for their falcons’ prey? 

Have I not smitten them, these sorry kings, 
And taken tithe of all their precious things? 
But you! For you my bounty runs like wine: 
For each four obols I have promised nine. 

The old man starves no more, Secure from ill 
The erring shepherd seeks again the hill 





: ‘The poor man mangled by the man of gold.” 
The original text here contains an almost untranslatable play on words. 
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They haled him from. They rule no more, these lords! 
Ours is the power—to seize their evil hoards 
And share them fair! Nay, an they spare our lives, 
We'll share—some day—this power with our wives. 
Only be ruled by me. Let each man’s hand 
Support my arm outstretched above the land, 
And laugh those foul-lipped whisperers to scorn 
That count my diadem unfairly worn. 
[GEORGOS goes into the palace. 


Chorus. 


Strophe. O wonderful world of the western mountains,! 
Where minds are misty and tongues unknown! 
O feet of the Faun ’mid the forest fountains, 
O God that wandered aloof, alone! 
Antistrophe. He knew! He knew the secret hidden, 
That Pan alone and Demeter know, 
How high on the crags remote, forbidden, 
The corn and the vine can be made to grow! 
Strophe. Come down! Come down to the lowlands Attic, 
From the barbarous hill-tops, the cold, grey stone, 
Where a folk ferocious, forlorn, fanatic, 
Deny our Gods and despoil their own. 
Antistrophe. Bring down to us, bring thy fruits refreshing, 
That ripen rare where thy hoof has trod, 
The innocent oil and the grain for our threshing, 
The stocks for our cellars, O Goat-foot God! 
Leader. Ho! Cease your singing, 
Your joy-bells ringing, 
Your feet from winging 
Their jocund path. 
One comes to darken 
Our daylight: hearken! 
His words embark on 
A sea of wrath! 


[KARSON enters, from the right, with a frown of anger, 
carrying a great staff in his hand. 


Karson. Ha, dotards, ye who round the palace stand, 
Where lurks Georgos, tyrant of this land? 
Where hides the caitiff? By this hand, my staff 
Is fain to cleave his coward head in half! 





1 ‘*O wonderful world,” &c. 

For the interpretation of this Chorus, see the Introduction. The argument of 
the invocation of the God is as follows: ‘‘ Leave the barren hills of the West 
with their barbarous (i.¢., non-Hellenic) inhabitants, and bring thy gifts of fer- 
tility tous. We, not they, are thy true worshippers.” 
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’'Tis he would drive mine island folk away, 
In homeless exile to their foes a prey. 
Leader. Rash words, good sir, proclaim the man of sin; 
Our Lord Georgos did but now go in 
Beneath the palace gate. Look! he returns. 


[GEORGOS returns from the palace with guards, 


Karson. O fiends of Hades! How mine anger burns. 

Hold, tyrant! Hearken ere the web of fate 

To its last thread be woven by our hate! 

Heed one last warning. If mine island kin 

Back from the ways of war thou fain would’st win 

Betray them not—else surely shall the frown 

Of grim-browed Ares shake thy palace down. 
Georgos. What! Wilt thou dare to brave the people’s will? 
Karson. Dare! Wilt thou dare to ask it? Coward still! 
Georgos. The city’s laws have spoken. Thou must yield. 
Karson, Not while one islander can bear a shield! 
Georgos. I laugh at all thy shields and spears of wood. 
Karson. Belike thy laughter shall be drowned in blood. 
Georgos. Thou prate of war! Thou and thy tyrant band! 
Karson. Thou prate of tyrants! Robber of the land! 

Look to thy guards—if any such there be— 

To keep thy traitor soul alive in thee! 


[KARSON rushes forth down the steps to the left, accompanied 
by some of GEORGOS’ guards. GEORGOS goes into the 
palace, beckoning to the remaining guards to follow him. 


Chorus. 


Strophe. O woe for the lands of my neighbours! 
O woe for the fatness to be; 
For the profit of other men’s labours, 
For the wealth that was promised to me. 
Antistrophe. For the crops that my hands have not planted, 
But would ravish from others away, 
For the palace my king would have granted, 
With nothing to pay. 
Strophe. O woe for our numberless legions 
That should guard us in sleep as we lie! 
They have followed our foes to strange regions, 
They are gone as the flash of an eye. 





. ‘**O woe for the lands of my neighbours,” &c. 

In this beautiful hymn the Chorus appear to be lamenting that the deity 
should be interrupted in his beneficent work of bestowing the fruits of the land 
upon them by the necessity of resisting the assaults of his enemies. 
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Antistrophe. Mid the lightning of war and its thunder, 
It is faded, my vision sublime, 
For my king can’t attend to the plunder, 
He hasn’t the time! 


[During the singing of the last few lines a Messenger is seen 
running at full speed up the steps towards the palace. 


Leader. Who comes with foot swift as the eagle’s wing, 
Tidings belike he brings us from the king? 

Messenger. A doubtful day, old men, of blood and strife, 
The law’s stout truncheon ’gainst the rebel knife! 
There, where our sovereign’s knights are wont to wheel 
Their coal-black chargers in a ring of steel, 
There are they met, the froward island throng 
With them that chant Georgos’ battle-song. 
The red tide sets towards the Halls of State 
From where the Column guards the Northern gate. 
Karson is pressing hard; amid the throng 
I marked young Tekton' galloping along 
To cheer the fainting... 


[A fierce yell is heard, and the sound of running 
footsteps rapidly approaching. The Messenger 
looks back down the steps at the scene of the | 
battle. 


. . » Gods! we are undone! 
Our stoutest towers are falling one by one. 
The rival chiefs are met to quench their hate 
In single combat by the palace gate. 


[GzoRGOS rushes out from the palace. KARSON 
dashes wp the steps to meet him. Both are 
streaming with blood. 


Karson. Have at thee, traitor! 
Georgos. Ha! ye rebel knaves... 


[EIRENIKOS appears in the sky above the scene. 


Eirenikos. Peace! peace, my sons! Put up your swords 


and staves. 
Georgos, thou hast suffered. Let it be. 
Karson has suffered too. Not less than thee, 





: “TI marked young Tekton.” 

The Greek word TzxrTon signifies a Smith, but classical research has so far 
revealed nothing with regard to the hero here referred to. He may perhaps 
have been a warrior famed for the use of the hammer, like Thor in the 
Scandinavian mythology. 
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Love of his country moves him. In God’s sight 
’Tis direst wrong when right contends with right. 
The throne ye struggle for let Peace divide, 

Let equal chieftains lord it side by side. 

Karson let his stout islanders obey ; 

The Western mountains own Georgos’ sway. 
Elsewhere let others rule, and as in Heaven 

The Pleiads shine, so let your kings be seven ; 
And with mine amplest blessing shall be crowned 
Your common counsels at my Table Round. 


[EIRENIKOS disappears. GEORGOS and KARSON 
fall on each other's necks and embrace. 


CxHorvs.! 


Strophe. A word from the Eastern water, 
From the dark Enchanted Wave, 
The Sea Maid bore to the souls that sought her, 
And it fell on mine ear to save. 
Antistrophe. Long, long ago was it spoken 
By the Prophet dark and wild, 
As he showed the Pleiads’ sevenfold token 
To the eyes of the Winsome Child. 
Strophe. In a land where the apples golden 
Are stored in a splendour of glass 
Antistrophe. They stored the word of the Prophet elden, 
And the Gods shall bring it to pass. 
Leader. When counsel sage has banished every doubt 
There will be nothing left to fight about. 








i ** A word from the Eastern water,” &c. 

The interpretation of this obscure and difficult Chorus must be largely a 
matter of conjecture. The argument seems to be this: The arrangement 
which Eirenikos has just ordained to put an end to the troubles that have 
been distracting the country—i.e., the substitution of seven separate tyrants 
or rulers for one—was foretold long ago. A mysterious prophecy that the 
number of rulers should be that of the Pleiads was brought, of old, from the 
sea to the dwellers by the coast where grew the golden apples. (These are 
probably the golden apples of the Hesperides, identified by some scholars 
with oranges.) This prophecy is now about to be fulfilled. 

So much seems fairly clear, but much remains dark. The ‘‘Sea Mhid” of 
‘the dark Enchanted Wave” may very likely be the ship in which the 
mysterious Prophet or Prophets sailed. But the identity of ‘‘the Prophet 
dark and wild” and of “the Winsome Child” has so far eluded critical 
investigation. 

The Chorus and the play end with two lines spoken by the Leader in a 
spirit of calm resignation to the will of Heaven. 

















MUSINGS 


WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE YEAR 1914—THE UNREST OF THE WORLD—THE PLIGHT OF 
ENGLAND—OCANT OR SHIPS?!— MR CHURCHILL’S FUTURE— THE 
YEARS OF REVOLT—-A CENTURY OF PEACE—MR JAMES CABOT 
LODGE — THE SENSITIVENESS OF THE UNITED STATES — THE 
SINS OF CHARLES DICKENS—PARKMAN’S PROPHETIC WARNING— 


VISCOUNT BRYCE ON EDUCATION. 


THE year 1914, unless it 
belie the portents of its birth, 
will prove all the world over 
@ year of unhappiness and dis- 
tress, Nowhere, from China 
to Peru, can we take comfort 
in the prospect. None but a 
crazy optimist or a Minister 
in office will find a genuine 
satisfaction in the disturbances 
which prevail in every quarter 
of the habitable globe. The 
Near East slumbers awhile that 
it may wake presently refreshed 
for the battle. The unrest of 
India might arouse from its 
lethargy any other country 
than ours, which has sunk to 
the sad level of a satisfied 
provincialism, and believes that 
so long as pensions are paid 
and easy offices found for pol- 
itical drudges all must be 
well. Mexico cultivates an- 
archy with a stout heart, con- 
fident that the brave words of 
that eminent college president, 
Mr Woodrow Wilson, will never 
be translated into deeds; and 
no one on either side the 
Atlantic has the energy to 
protect the lives and proper- 
ties of his own countrymen. 
The dismissal of half a dozen 
men has driven South Africa 
to the verge of civil war, 
which has been averted by 


a wise energy that we should 
do well to emulate. Ignor- 
ance and lack of interest 
have kept a veil tightly drawn 
over the happenings in China. 
We can only surmise the an- 
archy which has _ followed 
revolution in that ancient 
kingdom. 

And Great Britain is in a 
worse plight than any other 
country in the world. The 
troubles which beset Germany 
in Alsace, the fickle insecurity 
of governments in Paris, are no- 
thing compared with the super- 
fluous trials which await Great 
Britain in the near future. 
The trials are superfluous, be- 
cause they have been put upon 
us merely to keep a set of 
greedy men in power. They 
are none the lighter for their 
superfiuity. It is not easy to 
see at this present time how 
civil war can be avoided. We 
are nearer to the verge of an 
armed rebellion than we have 
been since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The men of Ulster are 
resolute for the fight, and they 
have the support of more than 
half of England. The old pre- 
tence that the Protestants of 


Ireland are merely bluffing has 
been abandoned, we believe, 
except by those intrepid spirits, 
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Messrs M‘Kenna and Runci- 
man, and by the fighting 
apostles of peace at any price. 
Yet the Government obstin- 
ately refuses to make terms 
with its enemies. It is re- 
solved, at Mr Redmond’s in- 
stigation, that Ulster shall be 
driven against its will from 
the Union. And Mr Asquith, 
seeing that his half-hearted 
offer, never meant for accept- 
ance, has been formally re- 
jected, hied him off to the 
Riviera as though nothing dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the 
country which he is called 
upon to govern. 

It seems, then, that nothing 
will bring our rulers to their 
senses in Ireland save the 
shedding of blood. At the first 
shot that is fired, fear no doubt 
will overcome greed, and the 
Radicals will retire from a po- 
sition which they have never 
been able to dominate. Nor is 
the Irish danger the only one 
that threatens the Empire. It 
looks as though the more diffi- 
cult problem of defence is to be 
shirked that a handful of cos- 
mopolites, English neither in 
name nor sentiment, may not 
be driven from their Liberal 
allegiance. Now, the question 
of defence is far more urgent 
than any other, because if we 
refuse to give it a satisfactory 
answer our very existence is 
threatened. It is the one 
question which brooks neither 
uncertainty nor delay. Other 
monstrous mistakes in policy 
may be rectified with time 
and goodwill. The shameful 
Parliament Act is but a make- 
shift, as all the world knows. 





The Plight of England. 
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We shall not always live under 
a suspended Constitution. Even 
if Home Rule were granted to 
Ireland, Ulster would recover 
her liberties with armed hand. 
But when once we make up 
our mind to substitute cant for 
ships there is an end of the 
British Empire. No amends 
can be made for a signal de- 
feat, and yet a band of men, 
with no fatherland of their 
own, and aggressively German 
names, is apparently strong 
enough in agitation to weaken 
the defences of England at 
the very moment when her 
Navy alone can preserve the 
peace of Europe. No thought 
of Great Britain checks the 
zeal of those who preach the 
doctrine of suicide. The cos- 
mopolites are satisfied that 
their wealth is seeure, what- 
ever happens. The Socialists 
and Radicals, whom they drag 
in their train, have never felt 
the spur of patriotism, and 
are valiant in the belief that 
the shout of economy will bring 
them thousands of added votes 
at the polls. 

Meanwhile our Ministers, 
undisciplined and out of hand, 
talk whatever nonsense seems 
profitable at the moment. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a Welsh Nationalist, thinks 
proper to usurp in public the 
functions of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the 
Foreign Secretary, that he 
may sketch a poliey in di- 
rect opposition to the policy 
of his colleagues. He eares 
not, in his rage of self-ad- 
vertisement, that he shakes 
the confidence of the country 
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and incurs the contempt of 
France, our faithful ally. No 
English Minister has ever 
brought upon himself so grave- 
ly deserved a reproof as that 
lately administered by M. 
Clemenceau to Mr George. 
Either our sympathy with 
France is sincere and to be 
enforeed by the strength of 
our arms, or it is worthless. 
And when Mr George, in 
spite of German enterprise, 
declares the race of arma- 
ments insane, he proves that, 
in his mind at least, the 
pledges which we have given 
to France are worthless. And 
not only does he weaken our 
friendship with the great na- 
tion across the Channel; he 
insults his colleague at the 
Admiralty. Mr Churochill, 
having partially reeovered from 
the profitable madness of Radi- 
calism, appears to believe 


genuinely in the prime neces- 
sity of defence. He has fore- 
shadowed with the utmost 


candour an increase in the 
naval estimates, and is met 
with the opposition not only of 
many Anglicised foreigners, but 
of Mr George, once his nearest 
and dearest friend in the Gov- 
ernment. The Prime Minister, 
as usual, holds his tongue. It 
is easier, no doubt, to let his 
colleagues fight it out; and a 
battle in the Cabinet is no 
worse than civil war in Ireland. 
But what of England and her 
security? They matter not at 
all, if only the passage of time 
can heal the breach and re- 
unite the refractory friends in 
the bonds of peace. 

Mr Churchill, however, can- 
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not so easily overlook the 
affront. He has no natural 
love of Liberal principles, which, 
to be sure, may be put off as 
easily as they are put on. He 
has been long enough, per- 
haps, at the head of a great 
department to understand that 
it takes something more than a 
sugary sentiment to protect an 
Empire. Which, then, will he 
sacrifiee—himself or his coun- 
try? The last time the alter- 
native was placed before him 
he remained in office. This 
time it will be difficult for 
him to avoid resignation un- 
less Mr George consents to eat 
his hasty words. Already Mr 
Churchill’s friends are devising 
a brilliant future for him. 
Kites are ominously flown by 
his zealous supporters. Shall 
he return to the Tory fold? 
Or shall he, more wisely in- 
spired, take the lead of a 
national party, like the younger 
Pitt or Benjamin Disraeli? It 
is unlikely that he will do 
either. The Tories cannot 
receive back into their ranks 
a foremost accomplice in the 
passing of the infamous Par- 
liament Act. They cannot 
overlook the purposed acrimony, 
the envy of Mr George him- 
self, wherewith Mr Churehill 
attacked the Constitution in 
the country. And the build- 
ing up of a national party 
is not work for a dema- 
gogue in a hurry. Before 
he can inspire a national 
confidence Mr Churchill must 
be tried in the fire of retire- 
ment, and he is not likely to 
stand the test which has 
broken many a stronger vessel 
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than he. So we shall drift 
along towards disaster abroad 
with the same insouciance 
wherewith we drift along 
towards civil war at home, 
and the defence of the country 
will be made subservient onee 
more to the petty jealousies of 
unpatriotic Ministers, 

With the near prospect of 
civil war and a weakened navy 
we cannot look forward cheer- 
fully to the issue of 1914, Itis 
hopeless to expect such an out- 
burst of popular indignation as 
should insist upon a strong and 
patriotic Government. Demo- 
eracy has found its proper 
result, here as elsewhere, in the 
profound apathy of the people. 
The people, now it has usurped 
the power, doesn’t care. Poli- 
tics in its esteem is a mere 
matter of cheap food and 
pensions. It is indifferent to 
civil war if only it takes place 
as far away as Ulster is, and it 
professes to regard the invasion 
of England with perfect equan- 
imity. Moreover, it will believe 
any falsehood that is pleasant 
to its ears, and as during the 
last eight years the standard 
of political honour has been 
reduced to nothingness, it has 
no lack of falsehoods where- 
with to soothe its vanity. 
Worse still, the people is 
in a bad temper, into which 
it has been forced by noisy 
demagogues. Not a few of our 
Ministers have found it easier 
to arouse the passions of envy 
and malice in the minds of 
their dupes than to speak the 
language of political wisdom. 
They have persuaded the 
ignorant voters that they have 
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been robbed of this or that, 
that if only “they had their 
rights” they would be rich and 
the rich would be poor. Nor 
do they insist that thrift or 
self-denial or intelligence is 
necessary to bring about this 
transformation. The mere faet 
of numbers is sufficient to sup- 
port the platform orator in his 
plea that the have-nots alone 
should enjoy whatever wealth 
and happiness the world 
affords. He never speaks of 
duties, this orator; duties 
bring him no votes. He is 
eloquent about privileges, sends 
his victims hot-foot to the 
polls, and leaves them to dis- 
cover that the only privileges 
they are likely to get from 
him are vain flattery and the 
empty right of dropping a 
marked paper into a ballot- 


x. 

The lack of truth and the 
carefully - manufactured bad 
temper, which are the marks 
of our time, remove still further 
from us the hope of security. 
An unrest has, as we have 
said, taken hold of the world, 
and will not be dispelled. Nor 
is the year 1914 the first which 
has suffered from this universal 
disease. Unrest seems to be 
both periodic and infectious. 
Were we far enough from the 
earth we might be able to 
express the recurrent disturb- 
ances of the civilised world by 
a eurve. With imperfect know- 
ledge and a confused perspec- 
tive we can merely record that 
certain times and seasons have 
been favourable to revolution. 
The year 1830, for instance, was 
very fruitful of turmoil. The 
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spirit of rebellion seemed then 
to travel with the same myste- 
rious secrecy wherewith news 
is earried through the desert. 
There were no signs of overt 
‘communication. One country 
was not observed to infect 
another. The same disease 
appeared to attack each and 
all of them independently. 
It is, indeed, a grim record 
of turbulence. In France the 
king was deposed, and the 
troops were driven from Paris 
by the people. A Committee of 
Public Safety was appointed in 
Brussels. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick was expelled from his 
Duchy. There were riots in 
Leipsic and Dresden, in Cassel 
and Hamburg. Even Swit- 
zerland tried her hand at a 
popular movement, and War- 
saw expelled its Russian 
garrison, Thus the same fury 
infected the whole of Europe, 


and who shall say whence the 
fury came or why suddenly it 


spent itself? Eighteen years 
later the spirit of revolt broke 
out yet more fiercely than in 
1830. Only Great Britain and 
Russia escaped the contagion, 
and Great Britain had her 
taste of rebellion in Ireland. 
The rest of Europe was for 
a while a vast battlefield. 
France declared herself a re- 
public, and Louis Philippe only 
just managed to escape the 
danger by a flight to England. 
There was fighting in Munich 
and Berlin, in Cologne and 
Wiesbaden. Austria and Italy 
surrendered themselves fiercely 
to the impulse of war. East 
and West, North and South, 
blood was shed and shed fruit- 
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lessly in the cause of “liberty,” 
and peace was not restored 
until the epidemic passed. To 
find an explanation of this 
recurrent fever is not easy. 
We merely set the truth in 
another light, when we say 
that politics is a thing of 
moods, and that moods may be 
catching, like the measles or 
scarlet fever. 

In 1830, as in 1848, Eng- 
land escaped the eontagion 
more happily than her neigh- 
bours. Of the unrest promised 
in 1914, she will, it seems, 
have more than her share. As 
her difficulties seem greater 
than the difficulties of others, 
so her means of defence are 
far smaller. And we have 
fallen into the mire through 
nobody’s fault but our own. 
A nation, in temper and train- 
ing essentially conservative, 
we have suddenly broken with 
our ancient traditions. We 
have cut the ties which bound 
us to the past, and we are like 
a ship that has lost her anchor. 
Our demagogues, confidently 
pitting their poor little shreds 
of knowledge against the 
accumulated wisdom of a 
thousand years, believe that 
they can create a new earth 
and change the nature of man, 
if only they walk often enough 
through the dismal lobbies of 
the House of Commons. But 
no country can with impunity 
separate itself wholly from its 
past. And Great Britain to- 
day suffers all the doubt and 
uncertainty which comes of 
shattered beliefs and vain 
disloyalties. Nor shall we 
discover the peace and tran- 
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quillity which alone can save 
us, elsewhere than in reaction. 


But if we look forward to 
the year 1914 with insecurity, 
we can at least look back- 
wards to 1814 over a cen- 
tury of ace with the 
United States. In 1814 the 
treaty signed at Ghent brought 
to a conclusion the last war 
that we fought with our 
cousins across the Atlantic. 
The Republic, still young— 
it numbered less than forty 
years—had vindicated its hon- 
our by land and sea, and has 
lived on terms of friendship, 
or at least of toleration, with 
Great Britain ever since. <A 
community of language and 
law, the tie of common blood, 
which united us until the tide 
of emigration set towards Ellis 
Island—these should have been 
enough to keep the peace be- 
tween us; and by the exercise 
of mutual forbearance they 
have kept the peace, It has 
not always been easy. Near 
relations are more apt to 
quarrel about small things 
than are complete strangers. 
But before we came across 
Mr James Cabot Lodge’s 
book, ‘One Hundred Years 
of Peace,’ we did not know 
that ever since 1814—and be- 
fore—the Great Republic had 
been living under a sense of 
profound discomfort, an acute 
eonsciousness that she has 
been misunderstood. Now, Mr 
Lodge has chosen the oddest 
method of celebrating a hun- 
dred years of peace that ever 
we have seen. He is the most 
bellicose pacificator that the 
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human brain could imagine. 
He talks of peace with his coat 
off and his dukes up. He is 
quite sure that England has 
never done right, nor said 
what she should, since the 
beginning of time. If he is 
forced now and again to ap- 
prove her action, he does it 
grudgingly, as though the ap- 
probation were dragged out of 
him against his will. For in- 
stance, he is pleased to say a 
word in praise of the policy pur- 
sued in 1898 by Mr Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne, and then, 
as if the admission were far too 
great for an American to make, 
he adds, “they came to us, it is 
true, in the hour of our suc- 
cess.” That is what it is to 
be a generous citizen of the 
Great Republic, and if all 
Americans are made of the 
same stuff as Mr Lodge, we 
are surprised that they were 
ever at peace even for a year 
with any one. 

It may be said at once that 
Mr Lodge, this grave censor of 
other men and other peoples, is 
not an impartial historian. The 
past of his own country is as 
vague to him as is the past of 
England. He is pleased to look 
upon Castlereagh as a “very 
inferior person.” He makes an 
amiable reference to “the sound 
system of British education, 
which has a great deal to say 
about English victories, great 
and small, and is euriously re- 
ticent as to English defeats.” 
Had he known anything of our 
English annals he would have 
recognised that history, having 
been for a century the province 
of the Whigs, had most often 
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regarded British defeats with a 
kind of exultation. He pictures 
the United States at the time of 
the French Revolution as eager 
and ready for an alliance with 
England, as a kind of patient 
wall-flower waiting only for 
the invitation of a proud 
partner to join the dance. 
How such an alliance or such a 
partnership could have been 
possible, with Jefferson as 
Foreign Minister, Mr Lodge 
does not tell us. There never 
was for one moment a chance 
of friendship with England. It 
needed all the prestige of Wash- 
ington and all the genius of 
Hamilton to prevent a friend- 
ship with France and to ensure 
neutrality. But Mr Lodge 
obviously thinks any stick is 
good enough for the back of 
England, and perhaps from his 
point of view he is right. The 
back of England is broad 


enough and sturdy enough to 
bear all such thwackings as he 
could administer. 

Even when England was 
engaged in a struggle for her 


very existence she should, 
thinks Mr Lodge, have found 
time to contemplate the wisdom 
and splendour of the great 
country, ence beneath her 
dominion. ‘It would seem not 
unreasonable,” says he, “to 
expect from able and respon- 
sible Ministers, certainly from 
a man of such commanding 
intellect as the younger Pitt, 
some slight perception of the 
American Revolution, and of 
the remarkable qualities of 
the Constitution of the United 
States, pointed out with terse- 
ness and force by Lord Acton.” 
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Unfortunately for the younger 
Pitt, “the terseness and force ” 
of that eminent Whig and 
pedant, Lord Acton, were 
vouchsafed to the world too 
late. Poor Pitt! Born out 
of due season, he was not 
privileged to read either Lord 
Acton’s very low opinion of 
himself, or Lord Acton’s lofty 
praise of the American Com- 
monwealth. Perhaps, also, he 
had something better to do 
than to study political con- 
troversies. It was his business 
to save England by his energy 
and foresight, and as he suc- 
ceeded in this enterprise we 
may forgive him for not having 
anticipated the researches of 
Mr Gladstone’s eminent and 
ineffectual friend. 

But it is not the Govern- 
ment of England which Mr 
Lodge believes principally to 
blame, though little enough is 
to be said in defence of that. 
The worst criminals are those 
who have dared to criticise the 
manners and customs of the 
great American continent. It 
is not merely the “marvellous 
stupidity” or the undying 
hatred of England that has 
blocked the way of friendship ; 
it is ‘‘the slander and vilifica- 
tion” of such men as Sydney 
Smith. Now, Sydney Smith 
was not the happiest example 
Mr Lodge could have chosen 
for his purpose. In the first 
place, being a sound Whig, 
Sydney Smith cherished and 
expressed a profound admira- 
tion of the United States, 
which, said he, afforded “the 
most magnificent picture of 
human happiness” which the 
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world had ever seen. This 
compliment, we should have 
thought, was lofty enough to 
placate even an American 
patriot. And when Sydney 
Smith did attack “the drab- 
coloured men of Pennsylvania,” 
he attacked them with perfect 
justice, and, since he himself 
had lost money by putting his 
faith in the State Bonds, with 
a proper sense of personal in- 
jury. Mr Lodge admits freely 
that Pennsylvania’s default was 
“indefensible” and “utterly 
discreditable,” an admission 
which, it appears, is no excuse 
for Sydney Smith’s “slander 
and vilification.” Moreover, 
the opinion of the United States 
concerning Sydney Smith’s 
‘outspoken protest was by no 
means unanimous, ‘My bomb 
has fallen very successfully 
in America,” he wrote, “and 
the list of killed and wounded 
is extensive. I have several 
quires of paper sent me every 
day calling me monster, thief, 
atheist, deist, &o.” And again, 
wrote he, to show that there 
was another side to the dis- 
pute, “I receive presents of 
cheese and apples from Ameri- 
cans who are advocates for 
paying debts, and very abusive 
letters in print and in manu- 
script from those who are not.” 
In brief, there is no doubt 
that truth and justice were on 
Sydney’s Smith’s side. Shall 
we, then, conclude that the 
United States must never in 
any circumstances bear the 
lash of honest criticism ? 


If the United States are 
exquisitely sensitive, it cannot 
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be said that they have short 
memories. The temerity of 
Charles Dickens still rankles, 
and Mr Lodge adds one more 
to the many stern reproofs 
which have been inflicted upon 
the author of ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit.’ “Everything else,” he 
writes, “sank into insignifi- 
canee compared to the effect 
of one book, much more tem- 
perate than any of the others, 
but written by a great genius, 
who saw fit later to sharpen 
what he had said in a book 
of travels by carrying his ani- 
mosity into the realms of 
fiction.” Why “animosity,” 
Mr Lodge, why “animosity ” ? 
Our American critic does not 
pretend that what Dickens 
wrote is false. “He said a 
great deal that was very true, 
and certainly deserved.” “It 
may be safely said that Elijah 
Pogram and Jefferson Brick 
and Hannibal Chollop, General 
Choke and Mrs Hominy”— 
the creatures of “ animosity ” 
—‘have an immortality more 
assured among the American 
people than anywhere else, for 
the anger has long since died 
away, while the truth of the 
satire and thecomicality of those 
beings, by the magic touch of 
genius, still remain.” Mr Lodge 
takes away with one hand 
what he gives with the other. 
If- the anger has died away, 
if the truth of the satire re- 
mains, what is all the pother 
about? And why in praising the 
magic touch of Dickens’s genius 
should he congratulate Thack- 
eray upon his silence? There 
is one place, evidently, where 
the truth shall not prevail, and 
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where legitimate criticism is 
indistinguishable from slander 
and vilification. 
Moreover, Dickens, like 
Sydney Smith, had a lawful 
grievance against the United 
States. He was, as he said, 
“the greatest loser” by the 
atrocious absence of any copy- 
right law. If any living man 
had “a claim to speak and to 
be heard,” it was Charles 
Dickens. It is true that the 
American people had, as Mr 
Lodge says, “loved, honoured, 
and taken him to their heart.” 
The American people had also 
robbed him, and greatly dar- 
ing he presumed to utter a 
protest against the thieves. 
He should have been silent, 
we are told, because he 
had accepted American hos- 
pitality. Shall we cover a 


pirate with compliments be- 


cause he offers us meat and 
wine? Dickens, at any rate, 
was not silent. His friends 
were paralysed with amaze- 
ment at his temerity; yet he 
did not hesitate to discuss 
what he regarded as a griev- 
ance. “The wonder is,” he 
wrote, “that a breathing 
man can be found with 
temerity enough to suggest 
to the Americans the possi- 
bility of their having done 
wrong.” The wonder still re- 
mains, if we may believe Mr 
Lodge, and helps to explain 
why friendship with the 
United States is not always 
attainable, or wholly pleasant 
if attained. 

Charles Dickens suffered for 
his intrepidity. ‘Anonymous 
letters,” he wrote, ‘verbal 
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dissuasions, newspaper attacks, 
making Colt (a murderer who 
is attracting great attention 
here) an angel by comparison 
with me; assertions that I am 
no gentleman, but a mere 
mereenary scoundrel; coupled 
with the most monstrous mis- 
representations relative to my 
design and purpose in visiting 
the United States, come pour- 
ing in upon me every day.” 
Dickens was not greatly per- 
turbed by this paper warfare, 
and thus aggravated his offence. 
(It should be remembered that 
all these insults were hurled 
upon Dickens before he wrote 
his ‘American Notes’ or 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ so that 
the hospitality, which it is 
said should have sealed his 
lips, was not unanimous.) It 
is indeed the persistent in- 
difference of England to insult 
which most bitterly annoys the 
Americans. “We replied to 
the criticisms,” says Mr Lodge, 
“in a savage and intemper- 
ate manner. Sometimes we 
wounded, generally we pro- 
duced no effect.” The sting, 
for the United States, seems 
to lie in these last five words. 
The controversy, which on the 
one side still rankles, cost the 
other side scarce a pang. We 
have endured with equanimity 
all the hard words that have 
been thrown at us. We have 
not winced at “the twisting of 
the lion’s tail.” We have seen 
Ireland dragged into the party 
politics of the United States, 
and England grossly libelled 
to catch votes, without protest 
or regret. The public honour- 
ing of the two rebel Patricks, 
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Ford and Egan, has not roused 
us from our indifference. Even 
politieal discussions have not 
often disturbed our tranquillity. 
The affair of the Trent, in 
which, as Mr Lodge admits, 
the conduct of the Americans 
was indefensible, made vastly 
more stir in Washington than 
in London. And the imper- 
turbability of England, it ap- 
pears, has been a constant 
eause of offence. Clearly, then, 
we have done nothing right. 
On the one hand, we have 
dared to criticise the Great 
Republic, which should be im- 
mune from criticism. On the 
other, we have not sufficiently 
resented the hostile criticism 
of the Great Republic, and 
have proved by our very in- 
difference an overweening 
pride. 

But what strikes us most 
forcibly in Mr Lodge’s strange 
and bellicose record of a peace, 
is the need which the United 
States admit of flattery. They 
must have compliments, or 
they are suspicious and un- 
easy. And the worst of it 
is, they believe that no com- 
pliment ever invented is com- 
mensurate with the grandeur 
of their country. The English 
have always been somewhat 
slack in applause. They praise 
neither themselves nor others 
very readily. To the constant 
demand, “What do you think 
of our great country?” they 
return somewhat halting an- 
swers. They*do not, as no 
doubt they should, fall down 
and kiss the quay at Hoboken. 
But is it not time that the 
Americans should put aside 
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this childish love of adulation? 
It is but a poor excuse to say 
that they are a “new” nation, 
when they were, before the 
mixture of races began, but 
a very old people transplanted. 
We can imagine no wiser 
policy than a policy of friend- 
ship between England and the 
United States. But we must 
enter this friendship on a foot- 
ing of blameless equality. We 
must not be asked to bring into 
the alliance a bad conscience 
and a repentant soul. Fifty 
years ago Lord Lyons pointed 
out that an attitude of firm- 
ness best became us in our 
dealings with the United 
States, and what Lord Lyons 
said remains true to-day. 
Friendship, deprived of can- 
dour, is but a useless hy- 
pocrisy, and England and the 
United States can never live 
upon terms of amity, so long 
as it is exacted of us, as a first 
condition, that we shall never 
utter a single word of reproof - 
or criticism, though it be well 
merited and true. Indeed, if 
Mr Lodge speaks for his 
countrymen, there is but a 
small chance of approach. Not 
even in demanding peace can 
he hide the rancour of his 
heart; not even in a rare 
moment of approval can he 
refrain from grudging the 
praise which he bestows. 

The fact is, that if the United 
States are to take the place 
they deserve in the world, 
they must make up their minds 
that they are ohildren no 
longer, but full-grown men; 
that, therefore, they may claim 
no indulgence that is not given 
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to others. They have in their 
great continent all the elements 
of greatness, save pure, un- 
mixed blood, and they refuse 
to rid themselves of their 
ancient petulance. Parkman, 
in concluding his famous his- 
tory, gave his countrymen 
an unheeded prophetic warn- 
ing. ‘Those who in the weak- 
ness of their dissensions,” he 
wrote, “needed help from Eng- 
land against the savage on 
their borders, have become a 
nation that may defy every foe 
but that most dangerous of 
all foes, herself, destined to a 
majestic future if she will 
shun the excess and perversion 
of the principles that made 
her great, prate less about the 
enemies of the past, and strive 
more against the enemies of the 
present, resist the mob and the 
demagogues as she resisted 
Parliament and King, rally 
her powers from the race for 
gold and the delirium of pros- 
perity to make firm the 
foundations on which that pros- 
perity rests, and turn some fair 
proportion of her vast mental 
forces to other objects than 
material progress and the game 
of party politics.” These wise 
words were written thirty years 
ago, and they have not yet 
lost their force. 


If we put on one side such 
plain traitors to their own land 
as Fox and Burke, we shall 
find only one Englishman who 
has won the whole-hearted 
approval of the United States, 
and that is Mr (now Viseount) 
Bryce. He is the historian 
of their much-bepraised Con- 


stitution ; he was the champion 
of their projected reciprocity 
with Canada. But if only he 
spoke always with the wisdom 
which some time since he 
brought to the discussion of 
“‘ Some Educational Issues,” we 
should cordially welcome his 
return to English politics. He 
surveyed the system of educa- 
tion whieh fills with pride the 
heart of bumbledom, and he 
found in the survey not a little 
that is disconcerting. He 
pleaded with much good sense 
for the ancient ways. He 
“expressed an earnest hope 
that religious instruction and 
the Bible should not be left 
out of the schools,” and com- 
ing from the United States 
he spoke with authority of 
the evils which followed the 
triumph of secularism. As to 
the material progress of edu- 
cation in England there can 
be no doubt. We are spend- 
ing £30,000,000 a-year upon 
public instruction, and we 
have every right to ask, 
what are we getting for 
it? Elementary education, we 
believe, has proved an ex- 
pensive and disastrous failure. 
Not only have we taught 
the children of our race little 
that is useful for them to 
know; we have hindered the. 
growth of their minds, and 
educed nothing save a parrot- 
like faculty of repeating super- 
fluous facts, and then speedily 
forgetting them. The petrify- 
ing hand of the State is upon 
our schools, and the State 
hates always diversity and 
independence, the two qual- 
ities which make the worth 
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of citizens, as keenly as it 


loves a barren uniformity. 
When, therefore, more money 
is asked to intensify the evil 
of the existing system, we 
agree with Viscount Bryce 
that the greatest care is neces- 
sary. “We ought to take 
stock,” says he, “of the present 
situation, and make sure that 
the present expenditure was 
being wisely and economically 
applied.” 

It is elementary education 
which attracts the largest 
amount of money and is re- 
sponsible for the most reckless 
waste. Instead of being sifting 
grounds of talent, as they 
should be, our elementary 
schools are regarded as a 
supreme end in themselves. 
If a child proves himself in- 
capable of education, he is not 
dismissed to some such pursuit 
as better suits his temper. He 
is kept at school all the longer, 
because he cannot learn. To 
devise a more foolish system 
than this passes the wit of 
man, and nothing but a govern- 
ment department could ever 
have tolerated it. There is 
but one way of salvation: to 
divert the large sums of wasted 
money from elementary to seo- 
ondary education. Now, it is 
only at the polling booth that 
the wise man and the fool are 
of an equal value, As Viscount 
Bryce says, “a nation moves 
forward less by its average 
citizens than by its strongest 
and finest minds.” This is 
an obvious truth which the 
cant of democracy will never 
confute, and it follows that 
the welfare of secondary in- 
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struction is of the highest 
importance to the nation. It 
is clearly our duty, then, to 
choose from the elementary 
schools those who have the 
greatest aptitude for learning, 
and to prepare them in the 
secondary schools for a train- 
ing in our universities. Vis- 
count Bryce, taking the view 
of an optimist, estimates those 
apt for higher instruction at 10 
per cent of the whole. They 
are probably far less numerous, 
and if we rid our minds of 
sentimentality, we should not 
find it a hopeless enterprise to 
send to the university all those 
who are able to surmount the 
educational ladder. But we 
must not make the ladder too 
easy. There is no virtue in 
forced scholarship, and the pre- 
tence that poverty should be a 
sufficient passport of itself to 
Oxford and Cambridge should 
not be tolerated outside a 
congress of labour members. 
Viscount Bryce, for his part, 
does not encourage these 
vague aspirations. He would 
choose 10 per cent or less of 
the elementary scholars, and 
sending them to a secondary 
school would thus _ contrive 
what he calls “the best in- 
vestment that a nation can 
make.” 

Yet the very best investment 
that a nation can make may 
not be compared with the in- 
vestment which the individual 
citizen makes for his children. 
It is better that our Education 
Department should take wise 
than unwise measures. It 
would be better still if the 
education of English children 
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were left to private intelligence 
and to the self-denial of parents. 
Even when you have got your 
10 per cent into the seeondary 
schools, the question remains 
unanswered: What shall they 
be taught when they are there? 
How can a public department, 
presided over by a politician 
who has won his place by 
party service, distinguish be- 
tween the conflicting claims 
of science and: the humanities ? 
For our part we believe that 
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science long since proved it- 
self bankrupt, and that~ the 
humanities will eventually re- 
capture the place which they 
have lost. But these are pro- 
blems to be solved by the 
expert, and we should have a 
better confidence in the future 
of our national education if 
we could take it out of the 
incompetent hands of interested 
politicians and intrust it to the 
wise care of such well-trained 
scholars as Viscount Bryce. 
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